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HERE are multitudes interested in literature and 
religion to whom nevertheless the Bible seems a 
remote and unattractive book—ancient and theological 
rather than modern and human. The aim of this series 
is to set forth the human experience that underlies 
and is reflected in the Bible. For, if the Bible commends 
itself to us in the end as, in some real sense, the Word of 
God, it comes to us, in the beginning, no less surely as the 
Word of Man, or words of men—words which throb with 
human emotion, and enshrine the greatest interpretation 
of human life. - | 


The patient and brilliant researches of modern Semitic 
and classical scholarship have recovered the historical 
background of the Bible. This series is an attempt to 
recover its humanity, or rather its men--to help the 
readers of the Bible to feel that its writers were bone of 
our bone, and flesh of our flesh, men who knew perplexity 


and sorrow, and were well acquainted with our doubts and 
fears and grief. This is perhaps the aspect of the Bible 
that has been most neglected, and the aspect, too, which 
might be expected to appeal most powerfully to the 
average modern mind. 


The volumes of the series do not propose to subject the 
Biblical books with which they deal to detailed exegetical 
comment—that has often been done before: rather will 
they seek, in a broad way, to interpret their spirit, and to 
indicate their permanent human interest and worth. 


The following volumes have been arranged for :— 


PESSIMISM AND LOVE—a Study in Ecclesiastes and 
The Song of Songs. By Rev. D. Russell Scott, M.A., 
Montrose. 


THE INDIVIDUALITY OF S. PAUL. By Rev. R. H. 
Strachan, M.A. (Aberd.), B.A. (Cantab.), Minister of 
St. Columba’s Presbyterian Church, Cambridge. 


THE PROBLEM OF PAIN—a Study in the Book of 
Job. By Professor John E, McFadyen, D.D., 
Glasgow. é 


LIFE AND WORSHIP IN THE PSALTER. By Rev. 
Professor W. G. Jordan, D.D., Queen’s University, : 
Kingston, Ont., Canada. 


STUDIES IN LIFE FROM JEWISH PROVERBS. 
By Rev. W. A. L. Elmslie, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. 


JESUS AND LIFE. By Rev. Professor Joseph F 
McFadyen, M.A., Hislop College, Nagpur, India. 
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PREFACE 


Tus book is an attempt to present the man Paul, 
as he reveals himself chiefly in the thought of his 
letters. In general the principle has been followed 
that ‘‘ Paul is a Paulinist against his will,” which 


7 % means only that his theological system—often 
| 3S baffling and sometimes repellent to the modern mind 


&—has its roots in his own experience of Jesus, 
“reacting upon his missionary environment. In his 
“thought certain points of view are immediately 
emanded by contemporary apologetic needs, notably 
he doctrines of justification and predestination. 
sa hrough such human means, the divine inspiration 
Salways works, even when it produces the classical 
‘and eternal expression of Christian truth which we 
ave in the New Testament. Paul, however, cannot 
ebe explained by the thought—Jewish or Hellenistic— 
sof his time. In the end he is neither Jew nor Greek, 
‘ebut Christian. The moulding element in all his 
gactivity, as thinker or preacher, is the spiritual 
Sinfluence of Jesus, as an original and creative power. 
=The scanty references to the conversion experience 
‘in the opening chapter may appear surprising, 
Jespcially in view of the stress laid upon it as the 
'~matrix of Paul’s Christian theology. It will, how- 
Sever, be found that the occurrence on the Damascus 
<jroad so enters into the whole fibre of his thinking, 
{that its significance will appear only as the subject 
advances. 


Preface 


In many of the translations I amjdeeply indebted to 
Dr. Moffatt’s ‘‘ The New Testament, A New Trans- 
lation.’ Where his rendering has been used 
verbatim, the fact has been duly pointed out. 
Among modern commentaries, there stands out 
conspicuously Dr. Denney’s on Romans in ‘‘ The 
Expositor’s Greek Testament.’’ How conspicuously 
it does so in my own case the book itself will show, 
even where no open acknowledgment is made. As I 
claim no originality, it is superfluous to mention 
indebtedness in other directions. In the matter of 
references, I have tried to keep in view, so far as 
possible, the reader and student of the English Bible, 
who seeks fearlessly to keep in touch with the 
modern and constructive side of the _ historical 
method. Obscurantism, and indifference to the 
accredited results of modern scholarship are the 
besetting sin of much—it may be otherwise effective 
—popular exegesis and evangelical appeal. To 
paraphrase Cromwell’s words about the State, 
“God, in seeking men to serve Him, takes no notice 
of their opinions; if they be willing faithfully to 
serve Him, that satisfies.” It is, however, His will 
_ that we serve Him with heart, soul, strength, and 
mind. There may be an “intellectual’’ cross 
also, which we are asked to carry ; if not our own, 
then that which rests on our neighbour’s shoulders. 
The “‘ good news” for the new day is the ancient 
novelty of a living Christ, who is competent, as 
ever, to be His own Interpreter and Commentator, 
through the Spirit that leads into “ all the truth.” 


R. H. STRACHAN. 
Cambridge, 1916. 
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I 
INDIVIDUALITY 


THE understanding of the New Testament has made 
a supreme advance through the clear recognition 
that the various writers have preserved their distinct 
individuality, in spite of the fundamental upheaval 
that took place on their conversion to the Christian 
faith. Students of the theology of the New Testa- 
ment are now tolerably familiar with the position, 
that each writer is not expected to express his 
conception of Christianity in exactly the same terms, 
and from the same standpoint. There are various 
types of theological thought in the New Testament. 
The most strongly marked are the Pauline, the 
Johannine, and the Synoptic. The secret of these 
differing types is to be found, not so much in 
deliberate and distinctive construction of thought, 
as in the instinctive and individual response which 
separate personalities made to the new environment 
of the Christian faith. The New Testament is not 
merely a mine of information about the beliefs of 
the earliest Christian churches. It is the Christian 
Church itself, which was in being before a line of the 
New Testament was written, and is here uttering 
itself in all the multifarious variety of its experience 
of the risen Jesus. The New Testament says little 
about its inspiration. Only at a later stage, when 
the Church became conscious that it had a new 
volume of writings in its hands, is the subject of 
inspiration so much as mentioned. “ Inspiration 
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is a potency which is experienced before it is under- 
stood.’’* Even in 2 Timothy, which is not from 
Paul’s pen, and is one of the latest of the New 
Testament writings, they are the practical effects 
of inspiration, and not inspiration itself, that 
are described. ‘“‘ Every writing inspired by God 
is also profitable for instruction, and for rebuke. 
It serves to raise up those who fall, and to further 
moral discipline, that the man of God may be made 
efficient and equipped for good work of every kind”’ 
(iii. 16). Paul himself, in Rom. xv. 4, thus speaks 
of the Old Testament in its practical effects. ‘‘ The 
ancient scriptures,’’. to paraphrase his meaning, ‘‘were 
written for our instruction. Their steadfastness 
and encouragement are reproduced in us, and give 
us hope of attaining to the perfected Christian 
character.” 

The experience of the risen Jesus that belonged 
to the early Church, during the period between the 
primitive preaching and the Johannine writing, is 
focussed for us in the writings of Paul. Itis necessary 
in a work like the present, to assume certain critical 
positions. The present writer, it may be briefly 
stated, accepts all the canonical epistles usually 
ascribed to Paul as authentic, with the ex- 
ception of 1 and 2 Timothy, and Titus. These, 
no doubt, contain genuine Pauline sayings, but their 
whole standpoint argues a later development of the 
idea and organisation of the Christian Church. 
The authorship of Hebrews must, of course, remain 
anonymous. The Lucan authorship of. Acts is 
accepted, and with certain limitations, indicated 
in the text, the book is regarded as a reliable source, 
secondary to the epistles, for data relevant to the 
hife and work of the Apostle. The purpose within the 
scope of the present work is to give such an account 

_» 1 J. Denney, “ Studies in Theology,” p. 203, 
ro 
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of Paul’s thought, as shall duly emphasise his own 
personal experience that gave it birth, and to 
estimate his personal contribution to Christian 
thought. His conversion to Christianity and its 
mode is always the determining factor in any 
attempt to understand his theology. Apart from 
that, his speculations regarding the person and 
work of Jesus Christ are unintelligible. 

It is not my intention to enter into any elaborate 
study of the psychology of Paul’s conversion. 
Many erroneous attempts have been made to mini- 
mise its suddenness. I believe that Paul was never 
further away from Christian belief than just before 
Jesus appeared to him, on the Damascus road. 
As one who was “far away,’ he was ‘“ brought 
near by the blood of Christ ’”’ (Eph. ii. 13). The 
Cross was the determining factor in Paul’s attitude 
to Jesus, both before and after the conversion. 
It is impossible to visualise too strongly the horror 
with which Paul, in his deep moral earnestness, 
once viewed it. For him, it stood for the judg- 
ment of God upon a religious impostor. His very 
conception of morality as legalistic, as a system of 
commandments which ‘embodied the will of God 
and were to be obeyed on penalty of the wrath of 
God, led him to loathe the Cross. ‘“Accursed 
is everyone that hangeth on atree.’’ Jesus perished 
in accordance with the law. It did not matter 
that, as Romans vii.t indicates, Paul himself had 
failed to find favour with God and peace of con- 
science. Wherever these were to be found, it was 
certainly not in a shattering of the law, and what to 
him was a complete subversion of ordinary morality. 


yk Rom. vii. 7-24 ‘‘is the experience of the unregenerate. f 
seen through regenerate eyes, interpreted in a regenerate mind. It 
is the Apostle’s spiritual history, but universalised.”’-—J. Denney, 
** Expositor’s Greek Testament,”’ ¢ loco. 
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Probably he sought, by persecuting the Church 
of Christ, to engage in a service to God which might 
conceivably outweigh his deep consciousness of 
failure and guilt in other directions. Misgivings 
he may have had. It could not but impress him 
that Stephen, and the other nameless Christians 
for whose death he was responsible, died with a 
peace in their hearts and a light on their faces he 
would have given worlds to call his own. Yet the 
misgivings were not connected with the course of 
action on which he was engaged. Hewascorvinced 
that Jesus was dead, by the judgment of God. He 
was patriot enough to feel that his own inward moral 
dissension and struggle were no reason why a. 
religion, that would, if unchecked, destroy the very 
foundations of Judaism, should be tolerated. No 
more unlikely mood, as a prelude to conversion to 
Christianity, could well be imagined. He always 
speaks of his psychological experience on the 
Damascus road, as displaying the element of violence 
and suddenness. He feels himself as an “‘ untimely 
birth,” an ‘‘ abortion,’? torn from the womb. 
Christ came to him with the suddenness of dawn on 
the first day of creation (2 Cor. iv. 6). It is all 
God’s doing, as it pleased Him, an act of His 
sovereign will (Gal. i. 15-16). 

So pervasive is this conversion experience that 
it will appear again and again, as the only means 
of understanding Paul’s thought. Only the bare 
outlines of it need be mentioned here. It meant 
for Paul, primarily, that Jesus, whom He believed 
to be dead, was alive. Paul has no doubt of the 
objectivity of the appearance. He expressly dis- 

* 1 Cor. xv. 8. ‘“‘ The abortion,” by the presence of the article, 
indicates that it may have been ‘an opprobrious term used against 
him by opponents. There can be no doubt that to these Paul’s 


conversion was so sudden and unexpected as to give the appearance 
of instability and fickleness. 
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tinguishes it from other “ visions and revelations 
of the Lord,’’?, and classes it among the Resurrec- 
tion appearances (1 Cor. xv. 8). Also this sense 
of its objectivity is apparent in his whole treatment 
of the resurrection body, in the remainder of the 
chapter just quoted. So real was Jesus to him 
then, that he can speak of Him as ‘‘ the Man from 
heaven.” ? It is beside the point to suggest that 
some diseased condition of mind, such as epilepsy, 
was responsible for the experience. Even if such 
a pathological condition were present, we have 
no right to set any limit to the divine use of such 
physical conditions. The nature of Paul’s “ thorn 
in the flesh,’ however, is wrapped in obscurity, and, 
so far as we can see, he never connects it with the 
conversion experience. He tells us only what he 
was convinced of. He saw Jesus, who spoke to him. 
From that moment, once the shock of the experi- 
ence had passed away, he knew that a gospel of peace 
had come to himself, and from him must be spread 
through all the Gentile world. The prophetic 
burden was laid on his soul. ‘“‘ Woe is me if I 
preach not the gospel”’ (z Cor. ix, 16). 

The words of 2 Cor. v. 17, must never be 
neglected in this connection. ‘“‘If any man be in 
Christ, there is a new creation.” They mean, not 
merely that the Christian looks out with new eyes 
upon the world, and that he himself is transformed ; 
but also that he now lives as part of a new and super- 
natural environment, a new moral order, whose centre 
is Jesus Christ. Of this, the Resurrection of Jesus is 
the symbol, and the pledge. It was a new thing 
in the world’s history for One who had died a 
criminal’s death to be exalted to the right hand 
of the throne of God. As he pondered on this 

tcf. A. Sabatier, ‘‘ The Apostle Paul,’’ p. 65. 
* pp. 97f 
13 
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fact, there was born in the soul of Paul the great 
new message. The voice that spoke to him was 
the voice of the Creator, bringing into being a new 
moral and spiritual creation by His living word 
(2 Cor. iv. 6). We shall fail to understand the full 
significance of all that Jesus meant to Paul, unless 
we realise why it is that his mind instinctively 
flies to Genesis for its language. Jesus Christ not 
only revealed, but meant for Paul a new world, a 
new order of things. He saw his past with new 
eyes ; the Cross spoke of a new shame, his, not 
Christ’s; the men and women whom he would 
have slain at Damascus were his fellow-believers, 
and Jesus cared for them as for him. The ancient 
divinely-ordained citadel of Judaism was in ruins, 
and even the sacred name of God for whom he had 
such zeal was new, the “‘ God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Death was dead; for if anything 
had stood for God-forsakenness, which was what 
death meant to Paul,? it was the Cross of Jesus. 
Surely it was a new world into which the proud 
persecutor, in the inimitable language of Acts, was 
led “‘ by the hand.”” The old world was a system 
of things, in which a man was bound to incur the 
darkest of dooms, unless he was able to satisfy 
the demands that the ‘‘ Law,” the divine authority, 
made upon him. The doom was more than a punish- 
ment, arbitrarily inflicted. It was an inexorable 
necessity for all who were unable to stand before 
the face of the righteous God. The new world, 
of which the risen Jesus is the herald and pledge, 
is one where the moral demand is made by grace, 
and not by legal code. Men enter it already 
forgiven. They are “ translated ’’ or “‘ transferred ”’ 
into it. God “ qualifies’? men for it. They are not 
asked to qualify themselves. ‘‘ The Father who 


‘pp, 218 ff. 
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has qualified you to share the lot of the saints in 
the Light, rescuing us from the power of the darkness, 
and transferring us to the realm of His beloved 
Son” (Col. i. 12, 13, Moffatt). It is a world of 
“redeemed ’’ men and women. There is no happier 
rendering in Dr. Moffatt’s translation than the 
words in which he renders Phil. iii. 20—‘ We 
are a colony of heaven, and we wait for the Saviour 
who comes from heaven.” Jesus and the kingdom 
are in Paul’s thought synonymous. He is the 
representative of the new order of nature and of 
humanity. 

What are Paul’s apparent qualifications for his 
task? What is there in his experience of Christ 
that makes it possible? Three things in particular 
may be noted, which are present in every utter- 
ance of Paul’s about Jesus, and arise out of the 
stimulus of his conversion experience. In the 
first place, he is distinguished by the intensity with 
which he realised the actual living presence of 
Jesus with His people. The cloud that received 
Jesus out of the sight of the earliest disciples (Acts 
i. 9) had no real existence for Paul. There was 
no cloud on the Damascus road; only, Paul’s eyes 
were closed, that they might be opened again by the 
touch of this same Jesus, through Ananias his 
missioner (Acts ix.r 7). Secondly, Paul surpassed 
his contemporaries in the apostleship in the passion- 
ate love, that everywhere characterises his attitude 
to Jesus Christ. It is in direct proportion to the 
hatred with which he formerly regarded Him, and 
is without a parallel in the history of religious emo- 
tions. And thirdly, Paul’s experience is unique 
in respect of the intellectual daring that sprang 
from it. Paul’s natural mental capacity is in itself 
great, but left to himself, not even he would have 
dared to regard the Person of Jesus as the centre 
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of the Universe. “In Him all things cohere”’ 
(Col. i. 17). ‘‘ There is not in the history of the 
human mind an instance of intellectual boldness 
to compare with this, and it is the supreme daring 
of it which convinces us that it is the native birth 
of Paul’s Christian faith. No one ever soared so 
high on borrowed wings.”? 

It has been said that the authority of Scripture 
for the human heart is its power to impose itself 
as “‘ the only record of the redeeming love of God,”’ 
and that in the Bible alone do we “ find God draw- 
ing near to man in Christ Jesus.” Now the only 
possible, credible, and authoritative recorder of 
such a fact as ‘‘ the redeeming love of God,” is 
he who has experienced it in his own life. Such 
an one was Paul. To him was given the ‘‘ mystery,” 
“the open secret’ of God, hidden throughout the 
previous generations of men. No bolder sense of 
the place and responsibility which he himself 
occupied in the divine purpose of love for the world 
could be imagined, than Paul’s. The revelation 
is made “‘in me.” Like the Old Testament pro- 
phet, he was called “ from the womb” (Gal. i. 15, 
16; Jer. i. 4).2 The expression implies an extra- 
ordinary and moving sense of individuality, which 
is not overborne and submerged in the processes 
of the eternal Spirit of God. God does not deal 
with His ‘‘ chosen vessels,” as though they were 
lifeless, impersonal things, like sticks or stones. The 
old life, for Paul, was characterised by weakness; 
the note of the new is strength, efficiency, dynamic. 
“I can do all things in Him that strengtheneth 
me’ (Phil. iv. 13). It is this comprehensive, clear- 


1 J. Denney : “Jesus and the Gospel,” p. 42. 


* Paulis not thinking here of heredity and the environment of his 
early training. The thought expresses the climax of the prophetic 
consciousness, the eternal choice and election of God. 
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eyed, intelligent strength that Paul regards as the, 
highest gift, for which he prays on his readers’ 
behalf. ‘‘ I never cease praying for you, and asking 
that. you may be filled with the knowledge of His 
will, and that His will may be communicated to 
you in the form of a comprehensive wisdom, and 
spiritual insight. I seek this, that you may ‘live 
a life worthy of the Lord, and please Him entirely. 
May this knowledge of God that you have, bring forth 
fruit in every kind of good work, and may it increase ! 
May His glorious might infuse into you full power, 
so that. you may manifest a joyous patience and 
endurance, giving thanks to the Father who has 
qualified you for the inheritance of the saints in 
light.~*< (Col. i. 9-12).* 

What Christianity stood for in the experience 
of Paul, was not primarily a mystical or ecstatic 
power. It is redemptive and ethical. His relation- 
ship to Christ is a self-conscious one. He is Christ’s 
“apostle ’’’ and ‘‘ ambassador.”’ Often he describes 
himself as His “‘ slave ;’’ and once as a “‘ runaway 
slave,’ who has been branded, and brought back, 
so that it is useless for him to make the attempt 
again. ‘‘I bear branded on my body,” he says 
to his Galatian opponents, “‘the marks of the 
Lord Jesus” (Gal. vi. 17). Any who would so 
exaggerate Paul’s individual contribution to 
Christianity as to speak of him as its second 
founder, or even as its founder, in so far as it is a 


' Paul, in another passage, equally recognises the importance of 
individuality in services rendered by the members of the Christian 
Church :— 

“ Our talents differ with the grace that is given us; if the talent 
is that of prophecy, let us employ it in proportion to our faith ; if 
it is practical service, let us mind our service; the teacher must 
mind his teaching, the speaker his words of counsel ; the contributor 
must be liberal, the superintendent must be in earnest; the sick 
visitor must be cheerful.” (Rom. xii. 4-6, Moffatt), cf.1 Cor. xii. 
44 ; Ephes. iv. 11. 
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redemptive religion, would have incurred from him 
some such retort as that given ini Cor. i. 13. Any 
who would so minimise the human element as to give 
his words an authoritative place equal to those of 
Jesus, are equally guilty of misunderstanding. The 
true position is as he himself states it. ‘‘ Be ye 
imitators of me,’ he says to both, ‘‘as I am of 
Christ’ (x Cor. xi. 1). There is the still bolder 
utterance, “I have the mind of Christ” (x Cor. 
ii. 16).* 


t See verses 10 to 16 in Moffatt’s translation, 
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In view of the attempts made by modern Judaism 
to regard the distinctive elements in the thought 
and religion of Paul as really un-Jewish,? and of 
the modern tendency in Christian scholarship to 
emphasise the formative influence of Hellenistic 
thought on his theological speculation and religious 
experience, it is desirable to re-examine the con- 
sciousness of Paul himself on this point. The 
testimony it affords is distinctly ‘on the side of our 
continuing to regard him as, in all essential par- 
ticulars, ‘“‘an Hebrew of the Hebrews.’’ The 
evidence falls into two parts. One is the sense of 
Jewish nationality which emerges strongly and 
spontaneously in all his writing; the other is the 
undoubted influence of Judaism, in its Pharisaic 
form, on all his thought. Both parts of the evidence 
necessarily depend largely on the information avail- 
able to us regarding his career subsequent to his 
conversion. Our knowledge regarding his pre-Chris- 
tian days, and his manner of thought, rests either 
on conjecture, or on inference from passages in the 
Epistles and Acts. In the present chapter and the 
two following, the attempt is made to set forth the 
Judaism of Paul, first as a Patriot, and second, as 
a Pharisee. It is not sought to minimise the 
significance of his contact with Greek thought, 
which was a much stronger influence during his 
missionary activity among Greeks than in his earlier 
days. The debt Paul owes to Hellenism will be 


‘eg., C. S. Montefiore, “ Judaism and S, Paul” 
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noted and estimated in the course of our treatment 
of his thought. 

The patriotism of the Jew, in its normal and 
typical form, is distinct from any other the world 
has seen. It is ‘religious patriotism,’ to borrow 
Cheyne’s phrase. With the people as a whole, 
as a “congregation” and not as individuals, God 
establishes His relationship. Israel is a theocracy. 
Never since the creation of the world has God 
entered into such a “‘ covenant ’’ with any people 
(e.g., Deut. iv. 32f.). The great historical moments 
in the history of the nation are the deliverance 
from Egypt and the exile. These take their place 
also, as signal acts of salvation, either realised or 
expected, in the religious consciousness of the 
individual. Emphasis is constantly laid on the fact 
that the “salvation’’ of the individual is bound 
up with that of the people. The Law in Deuter- 
onomy (e.g. vi. 4) is prefaced by ‘“‘ Hear thou,” 
but is addressed to all Israel. The nationality of 
a Jew was not merely an environment of speech, 
and thought, and tradition. It was a religious privi- 
lege that determined the whole direction of the 
individual’s thought, will, feeling, and destiny. 
The sense of nationality, and the sense of God were 
inseparable. There was in Judaism no real conflict 
of loyalty possible between Church and State. 

In Paul, this sense of nationality lies very deep: 
We may first of all take the explicit testimony of 
his own utterances. Paul is engaged in an ever- 
recurrent conflict with the party in the Christian 
Church who demanded that all converts should 
become naturalised as Jews, before they became 
Christians, and should submit to the traditional 
rites for adoption into the national fold! In Phil. 
ili. 37 Paul speaks as one who has. emerged 

* See pp. 147ff. 
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from the religious bonds of Judaism, for whom 
Jew and Greek are one “in Christ Jesus.’ He has 
not, however, renounced his Jewish nationality. 
He also is able, if he chose, to rely on the “‘ outward 
privilege ’’ which it brings. It is a former “ gain”’ 
which has become a “ loss’’ for the sake of Jesus 
‘Christ. ‘‘Circumcised the eighth day, an Israelite 
by birth, of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew born of 
Hebrew parents, as regards the law a Pharisee, 
in point of zeal a persecutor of the church, judged 
by the standard of law-righteousness blameless.” 
We may also compare 2 Cor. xi. 22, where heasserts 
his claim to be an “‘ Hebrew,” an “ Israelite,’’? and 
a ‘“‘descendant of Abraham.’ The assertion is 
rendered necessary in the very fore-front of his 
argument, by the emphasis laid by the J udaising party 
on Jewish nationality as an indispensable qualifi- 
cation—not only for a Christian, but especially for 
an apostle. In this connection a significant incident 
in Paul’s life is recorded in Acts xxi. and xxii., when 
he is rescued by the Roman commandant, Claudius 
Lysias, from the hands of the mob. The occasion 
is one on which personal dignity would be touched 
to the quick, not only by the rough handling of the 
mob, but by the suggestion made by Claudius Lysias 
that he was an Egyptian “ sicarius’’ or assassin, 
Pride of race speaks eloquently and spontaneously in 
the words that rose to his lips, ‘‘ 1 am a Jew, a native 
of Tarsus in Cilicia, the citizen of a famous town.’’? 

t* Tsraelite’’ has more of a religious significance than Hebrew. 
In John i. 47 “‘ Israelite ’’ means one who has inherited the religious 
promise of the nation. Nathanael is “ without guile ’’ because he 


sincerely feels they are fulfilled in Jesus, and is without that moral 
twist in his nature that made other Jews reject Jesus. 


2Sir W. M. Ramsay, however, regards the statement as indi- 
cating tbat Paul emphasises his Tarsian citizenship, rather 
than his Jewish nationality. He regards this as an example of 
Graeco-Roman patriotism, which was directed towards the 
“city,” not the nation. (‘‘ Pauline and other Studies,” pp. 61/7.) 
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Paul, like most educated Jews, is bi-lingual. He 
speaks to Claudius Lysias in Greek, and to the 
people in Aramaic. At the outset of his speech 
on the steps of the citadel, he lays additional stress 
on his pure Jewish origin and upbringing (xxii. 3). 

The statement, “ born in Tarsus,’’ is qualified 
by the words, ‘“ brought up in this city,” 
‘educated at the feet of Gamaliel’’ in the strict 
training of our ancestral law. The words can only 
suggest that at a very early stage in Paul’s life, 
his family transferreditselfto Jerusalem. ‘‘ Brought 
up” hardly suggests any other meaning? We may 
compare his words before Agrippa. ‘‘ That early 
career of mine from my youth up, which was 
spent among my own nation and at Jerusalem, 
is known to all the Jews”’ (Acts xxvi. 4).2 This fact 
in itself greatly minimises the importance of any 
Hellenic influences peculiar to Tarsus, that could 
have had a serious moulding influence on Paul’s 
thought. So far as his recorded and explicit utter- 
ances go, he appears to owe most to the environ- 
ment of his father’s home, and to the training under 
Gamaliel. We may conjecture that it was a home 
impervious to the entrance of foreign thoughts, 
and conservative in atmosphere. Apparently he 
includes severance from his family as one of the 
losses incurred for Christ’s sake (Phil. iii. 7,8). That 
Paul diverged from the tolerant and Grecophil 
spirit of Gamaliel, need not surprise us. Headopted, 
as he tells us himself, an independent course in 
persecuting the Church of Christ, with a fierceness 
“beyond my contemporaries *’ (Gal.i.14). Tarsus was 
a city where Greek philosophers and sophists had a 
congenialhome. The Greek intellectual conception 
of religion as a philosophy to be discussed, instead 

* “Nourished’”’ in Acts vii. 20 is the same word. 
* But see Ramsay, op. cit. pp. 67/. 
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of a message of God to be believed, is no doubt the 
source of the phrase, ‘“‘in wisdom of words” (z Cor. 
i. 17). It expresses the fundamental distrust 
ingrained in Paul’s mental constitution from earliest 
years, of the “‘ wisdom of the world,” or, as we 
might callit, the exclusively ‘intellectual point of 
view.” 

Apart from these explicit utterances, we may 
illustrate the power of his patriotic instinct from 
Romans ix.-xi. There, his sense of pure Jewish 
nationality is a determining, if more or less sub- 
conscious factor in the development of his thought. 
In these chapters, Paul is compelled to deal with a 
problem that must have been of the deepest 
apologetic interest and concern in the primitive 
Church. If God chose Israel, as the particular 
medium of His revelation of Himself to the world— 
the central thought of all Jewish religion—why 
did Israel reject Jesus, the Messiah? Has God cast 
off His people? As Jewish hostility to the Christian 
Church increased, the problem would grow more 
acute. Every reader of these chapters must have 
experienced great mental embarrassment in 
attempting to follow the course of the argument." 
The fact is that Paul’s conclusion is in the end 
reached not by argument, but by the intuition of 
patriotic feeling. We must not have recourse to 
these chapters for Paul’s views on the abstract 
question of free-will and predestination. Paul 
is dealing with no abstract question. He is himself 
suffering from a very profound agitation of mental 
perplexity and spiritual distress, which more than 
once disturbs the even flow of his thoughts. He 

t Grievous harm has been done, in connection with the inter- 
pretation of these chapters, by the exclusive emphasis laid upon 
them as a source for proof texts, in connection with the theological 


doctrine of predestination. Paul’s doctrine is simply a vehicle for 
the expression of an intense patriotism. 
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tells usso himself at the very outset. “I amspeaking 
the truth as a Christian man, I am telling no lie. 
My conscience, enlightened by the Holy Spirit, 
bears me out when I say that I am in sore pain, and 
that my anguish of heart is unceasing’”’ (ix. 1-2). 

The readers of Romans are mostly Gentiles, to 
whom the apostasy of Israel would appear as 
a serious intellectual difficulty. The difficulty 
would be accentuated by the fact that Christians 
used the Old Testament to prove their case for the 
Messiahship of Jesus. By these readers it would 
hardly be felt as the spiritual tragedy which it was 
to men of Jewish birth like Paul or John. “He 
came unto His own, and His own received him not.” 
The defection of Israel proved a stumbling-block 
in the way of Gentile faith ; still more so the impres- 
sion that God had failed in His age-long purpose 
concerning the chosen nation. As a Jew, Paul 
feels the difficulty acutely, and his tumultuous words 
in Romans ix-xi are a signal illustration of the inten- 
sity of his feeling, which throbs in all the writing, and 
often bursts like a jet of flame through the surface 
of the argument, now and again devouring and 
demolishing the logical structure. The fervency of 
religious patriotism is confessedly the cause of the 
mood of “‘ anguish of heart’’ in which he writes. 
“Fain would I myself have been accursed and one 
of Christ’s outcasts, could it have helped the cause 
of my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh. 
They are Israelites. The sonship, the glory, the 
covenants, the law ordained by God, the worship of 
tabernacle and temple, the promises, are theirs. 
Theirs, too, are the patriarchs, and from them 
sprang the Christ, so far as natural descent is 
involved. Blessed for evermore be the God who 
is over all. Amen.’ (vv. 3-5). Here we have one 
of those daring thoughts of Paul’s, where devotion 
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to the State for the moment seems to submerge 
even personal devotion to Christ. Yet it is only 
the measure of his love for his nation. It is indeed, 
as Dorner says, ‘‘ a spark from the fire of Christ’s 
substitutionary love.’’* Paul’s Christianity does 
not involve the abolition of national distinctions. 
An argument follows, developing in Rabbinic 
fashion the theocratic idea—implicit in the idea 
of the Jewish State. Neither natural descent, nor 
moral attainment determines God’s choice? (vv. 
6-18). God’s will is sovereign. The divine mercy, 
and neither human will nor effort, determines the 
choice. God may choose to display compassion, or 
He may chooseto hardena man’s heart, asin the case of 
Pharaoh. It is not a case of injustice, but of the 
carrying out of His purpose for the world. The 
two obvious objections that God is therefore unjust 
(v. r4.), and that all moral distinctions are 
obliterated (v. I9), are dismissed; the one with a 
passionate, ‘‘ God forbid,” the other with a fierce 
intolerance, a violence that is no real substitute 
for logic. He succeeds in convincing us only of his 
passionate devotion to the theocratic idea. God 
may do what He wills with His own, even though 
that might involve the rejection of Paul himself 
(v. 3.). He is really faced with the perennial 
antinomy of determinism and free-will, predestina- 
tion and human responsibility but Paul refuses 
to look at it as an abstract question, or in all its 
moral and religious implicates. The violence that 


‘cf. W. Temple, “Church and Nation,” p. 51. “The most 
ardent expression of patriotism in all literature.” 


2The Old Testament prophets had effectually disposed of the idea 
of natural descent as entitling the nation to God’s favour. They 
substituted moral attainment (eg. Amos iii. 2). The ultimate 
result is strangely seen in the petrified legalism of the Pharisee. 
It was Paul’s task to proclaim God’s choice of men and nations as 
resting on no human merit or attainment whatsoever. 
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carries him on, and sweeps the most relevant argu- 
ments aside, is the energy of patriotic devotion to 
the Jewish theocratic ideal. He is thinking not in 
restrained academic fashion, but with passion and 
in the concrete. 

It is, moreover, instructive for our understanding 
of the man to notice how, in vv. 22 7., he not only 
uses the quotation from Jeremiah in a sense foreign 
to the prophet’s meaning,’ but also takes advantage 
of the tenderer metaphorical significance of vessel. 
With a stroke of the pen, he deserts all the harsher 
logical implications involved in the metaphor of 
clay and potter, He makes a sudden leap in his 
thought, like that in Watts’s version of Psalm c., 

‘*His sovereign power without our aid, 
Made us of clay and formed us men.” 

Paul’s tenderness for the nation and his Chris- 
tian conception of God, together insensibly modify his 
previous argument. The two ideas of God's 
sovereignty and God’s compassionate long-suffering 
are set naively side by side. There is no sense that 
the second contradicts the logical implicates of the 
first. These logical implicates have been already 
summarily and impatiently dismissed. The heart of 
the Jewish patriot and Christian missionary speaks. 
The rejection of Israel is neither total, nor final. 
There is a remnant as foretold by the prophets (vv. 
27-29), and it will yet have its place in the Kingdom 
of God, along with the Gentiles (vv. 23-24). Paul 
has become entangled in the net of his own logic, 
and his burning patriotism enables him to escape. 
Doubtless, escape from the more abstract problem 
of predestination and free-will will always be 
effected not by means of the head, but of the heart. 


_* Paul uses the Old Testament with extraordinary freedom: at one 
time quoting from the LXX., at another apparently translating 
from the Hebrew. The context often does not matter to him, so 
long as the language conveys his meaning. 
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We may follow this underlying mood through 
the next stage of the discussion, ix. 30-x. 21. Paul 
here accuses the Jewish nation of “ sin,”’ and attaches 
to them moral responsibility for their apparent 
rejection by God. The accusation would not 
surprise us—it is obvious—were it not that Paul 
previously asserted that the sovereign will of 
God has not necessarily any relation to the right- 
ness or wrongness of human action (ix. rr). It 
is, however, the human tragedy that is before his 
eyes. The “righteousness,” the ‘‘ peace with God ”’ 
that ought to have been Israel’s, is attained by 
Gentiles who never sought it, and Israel, in aiming 
at righteousness, missed it. Moral zeal, without 
a knowledge of God, and without the sense that we 
need to know Him and that He reveals Himself, 
results in the worst form of moral decay and failure 
(x. 27.). “ Brethren, my heart’s desire and prayer 
to God for them is, salvation.’ The patriot is 
sincere enough to accuse his own nation of sin. 
He is Christian enough to be carried away in the 
end by a waking vision of the ceaseless, yearning, 
universal love of God, revealed in Jesus Christ. 
The vision begins at x. 11. The barriers of nation- 
ality are broken down. The thought is no longer 
of a Jewish nation only, but of humanity repulsed 
in its quest for God and spiritually disappointed, 
and of a God whose love is ample for all who call 
upon Him (v. 12). Then he sees that world-wide 
love again concentrated even now, on the Chosen 
Nation—a concentration all the more impressive 
that the love is so ample and so universal. ‘“ Have 
they not heard Him? ’’: All through their history 
God has been speaking to Israel. The vision 


t Rendering in v. 14, “ How are they to believe in Him whom 
they have not heard?” cf. Denney, “‘ Expositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment,’ 7” loco. E 
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rises before his eyes of the quickly moving feet of 
the messengers inIsaiah’s great picture, bringing the 
momentous news of deliverance over the moun- 
tains to the stricken city. Paul himself is one of the 
messengers. Again, however, ashadowcreeps across 
the'scene. He sees the failure of his ownand others’ 
preaching. ‘‘ They have not all yielded to the 
good tidings” (v. 16). Can it be that they did not 
_understand? ‘‘ Impossible! As the prophet has 
also said, nations that are no nations, and nations 
that haveno understanding, unintelligent worshippers 
of idols, have understood. Surely Israel cannot be 
doomed to perpetual ignorance!’ And then there 
comes to light suddenly, in a prophetic quotation, 
the interpretation of the whole situation that com- 
mends itself to Paul the patriot. The acceptance 
of the Gospel by the Gentiles is meant “ to provoke 
Israel to jealousy.”’ He feels in that thought an 
added stimulus to those who would preach to Israel. 
He gains confidence to utter an unwelcome truth, 
“We preachers need something of Isaiah’s boldness 
in speaking unwelcome truths to a nation of Israel’s 
religious attainments. Why, God has been found 
by those who are so unintelligent as never to have 
sought Him. He has become manifest to those 
who have never had the sense to ask Him a question” 
(v. 20). Israel is not ignorant. Neither is she a 
mere pawn in the divine hand. She is disobedient 
and contrary. The only light that breaks upon his 
distressed patriotic soul is that moving prophetic 
conception of the constant and unwearied love of 
God, like a mother holding out her hands to a child 
that will not come. ‘ All the day long I have stood 
with hands held out to a disobedient and contrary 
people”’ (v. 21). 

In the opening of chapter xi., he again bursts 
forth passionately: ‘I ask, then, has God cast off: 
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His people? Perish the thought! Why, I also am 
an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of 
Benjamin.’’ What is the exact significance of this 
assertion ofhis Jewishnationality ? Itis not, assome 
commentators have supposed, in order to furnish in 
Paul’s own case an illustration that God has not 
cast off at least one gainsaying Israelite. It is 
in order to assert that such a thought is impossible 
to a member of the Jewish nation, as Paul is. And 
standing firmly on this sure ground of patriotic 
conviction, he gives utterance to his resonant 
judgment regarding the whole matter. ‘“‘ There 
is a remnant, as Elijah came to know in the midst 
of his despair.” As for the rest of the nation, in 
their darkness, ‘‘ they have stumbled, but nat to 
a fall from which there is no rising. Perish the 
thought ! By their lapse, salvation has come to the 
Gentiles that the jealousy of Israel may be aroused ”’ 
(xi. 3): 

The acceptance of the Gospel by the Gentiles is 
meant, in the purpose of God, to arouse a new desire 
for it, in very shame, in the heart of Israel, to “ pro- 
voke them to jealousy.” This patriotic hope is 
in Paul’s heart as he pursues his Gentile mission. 

The same love for his own nation speaks in the 
trenchant words of warning to Gentiles, not to pre- 
sume upon the favour God has shown them (vv. 13 
ff). It is his patriotism that is responsible for the 
description of the unnatural proceeding described in 
vv. 17 f. Paul knows quite well that itis ‘contrary 
tonature”’ tograft a wild branch into a cultivated 
root (v. 24). That is his point. Israel is the 
cultivated root, whose branches have been broken 
off, and into which the wild branch of the Gentiles 
has been grafted. The hardening or insensibility 
of Israel is only partial (v. 25). By and by all 
Israel will be saved when “ the full number of the 
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Gentiles is made up.’’ ‘‘ God’s gifts and call He 
never retracts.”’ (v. 20). 

Thus Paul’s religious patriotism comes to the 
surface everywhere as he deals with the fundamental 
problem of Israel's apostasy. None but a pure 
Jew could write as Paul writes here. We findhim 
even struggling with the conception that all dis- 
tinctions of race were abolished by the gospel, which 
represents his maturer belief. His patriotism, how- 
ever, survives all shocks. Israel’s rejection is only 
temporary, and she must have the place of honour 
in the new kingdom. Only from this point of view 
can we approach ultimately the question of the 
influence of Hellenism upon Paul. It is sometimes 
contended that Paul’s sombre view of human nature, 
his universalism, and his conception of the State 
are due to Hellenistic influence. The alleged 
“sombre ”’ view of human nature may owe something 
to the prevailing Jewish despair and apocalyptic 
thought of the world as it is. However that may 
be, it is not Hellenistic, and Paul’s view of the 
possibilities of human nature, under the re-creative 
influence of Christ, is the opposite of sombre. 
Universalism was no Hellenistic discovery. Judaism 
as the religion for the world was a characteristic 
watchword of the proselytising zeal of his day.* 
Paul was a Jewish universalist, before he was a 
Christian. It is his greatness that enables him to 
separate the law from the essence of Judaism, and 
thereby to set free the grace of God manifested in 
the history of the Jewish nation, for the whole 
world. 

Paul inherited the privilege of Roman citizenship. 
He appealed to its protection in certain emergencies. 
By means of it he won the right of appeal to Cesar, 
and established the illegality of his scourging. The 

* Matt. xxiii. 15. 
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fact of the Roman Empire, with its cosmopolitan 
conception of citizenship, is not required in order 
to account for the broadening of his vision. It 
was not his Roman citizenship, but his Christianity, 
that determined his conception of the Church of 
Christ. Christianity he did not regard as a new 
religion for the Empire. It is true that his mission- 
ary activity is more or less determined by the desire 
to plant Christian churches where they would be 
under the tolerant protection of the Roman power. 
This power, however, was only an instrument in 
the providence of God, for the bringing in of another 
and greater commonwealth, ‘‘ which is in heaven.” 
The State has only a temporary function. The 
Roman imperial power is that which restrains the 
secret power of lawlessness, the Anti-Christ, the 
antagonist of Jesus, and of His Church.? His view 
is eschatological, not imperialistic. It is neither 
Greek, nor Roman, nor purely Jewish. It is Chris- 
tian, after the pattern of the first generation of 
Christians. ‘‘ The churches scattered over the world 
were conceived by him rather as settled in 
an evil and transient age, like so many outposts 
and colonies of the heavenly commonwealth which 
was ere long to be established by the return of Jesus. 
Their duty was to wait and be loyal until they 
were relieved ’’? 

In conjunction with Paul’s deep consciousness 
of nationality, and arising out of it, is the fact that 
Judaism provided the chief forms and categories 
of thought through which his Christian gospel was 
mediated to the world. In the following chapter 
we shall see what it ultimately meant for Paul and 
for the Christian Church that he belonged to the: 
strictest sect of Jewish religion, the Pharisees. 

*2 Thess. ii. 7. ‘ 
2 J. Moffat, ‘Paul and Paulinism,” pp. 63-4. 
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Pav. is three times recorded to have emphasised 
the fact that he was a Pharisee (Acts xxiii. 6, xxvi. 5, 
Phil. iii. 5). On the last two occasions, before 
Agrippa and to the Philippians, he speaks thus 
of himself in the past. On the first, before the 
Sanhedrin, he speaks as though he were still a 
Pharisee. ‘‘ I am a Pharisee and a descendant of 
Pharisees.”” There is no trace of compunction for 
this utterance in Acts xxiv. 20/.t He does not admit 
that it was ‘‘wrong-doing.’”’ He simply emphasised 
the antagonism between Pharisee and Sadducee. 
He might be a member of the Christian Church 
and still describe himself as a Pharisee, as others 
did (Acts xv. 5). In this case he is anxious to pro- 
claim his belief in a spiritual world, and to rally 
to his side those who shared this cardinal doctrine 
of the Pharisaic faith. With the Sadducees he had 
nothing to do. It may be said with truth, that 
Paul’s Christian doctrine of freedom from the law 
cut Pharisaism to the roots; yet all that was good 
in Pharisaism—the zeal for God, the Messianic 
hope, the sense of moral responsibility, the belief 
in the supernatural—passed over into Paul’s expres- 
sion of the Christian faith, Had Paul been a 
Sadducee instead of a Pharisee, the whole cast 
of his Christian thought would have been changed. 
He always looked on his Pharisaic training and birth 
as a divine preparation for his life’s work. God 
* Farrar, “St. Paul,” II. p. 328. 
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had set him apart from his birth to be a missionary 
of Christ to the Gentiles (Gal. i. 15). 

It is extremely important for the understanding 
of Paul, and in order to grasp the peculiarities of 
his thought, often so vexatious and baffling to the 
modern mind, to start with some general concep- 
tion of the system of thought represented by 
Pharisaism. There are still difficulties and un- 
certainties besetting the study of Pharisaism in 
New Testament times. Are we, for example, to 
include apocalyptic as an integral part of the 
system ? There can be no doubt of the place which 
apocalyptic conceptions of the world and its destiny, 
and especially eschatology, hold in Paul’s thought. 
Are we, with modern Jewish scholars like Schechter 
and others, toregard the Rabbinism of the Talmud 
aS approximately a guide to the Pharisaism of the 
New Testament times, and are we to look upon 
apocalyptic as a back-water of Judaism, the product 
largely of foreign influences? These positions, if 
conceded, would make it impossible to regard Paul, 
in his pre-Christian days, as a product of pure 
Rabbinic Judaism. He was indeed, strictly speak- 
ing, by birth a Diaspora Jew. In any case, if his 
own utterances mean anything, he was conservative, 
and came of conservative stock. His frequent 
insistence on his training in “the traditions of the 
fathers ’’ can mean nothing else. Is it to be expected 
that one who diverged so seriously from the supposed 
traditional views of Rabbinic Judaism as to cherish 
apocalyptic views, would have occupied such a 
prominent place in the Jerusalem Church, and 
been entrusted with such an important mission 
as that against the Christians of Damascus?? In 


! For the position that the spirit of Paul’s pre-Christian religion 
was other than the spirit of Rabbinic Judaism, see C. S. Montefiore, 
«(Judaism and St. Paul,’’ pp. 1-129. 
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the present treatment of Paul, it is assumed that 
apocalyptic speculation, as well as the Rabbinic 
system of legal interpretation, is organically con- 
nected with the development of Jewish thought. 

Paul, then, is a Pharisee. How are we to conceive 
Pharisaism ? His emphasis on his belonging to the 
party of the Pharisees implies that he does not 
wish to be identified with the Sadducees. Who 
are the Sadducees ? It is difficult to treat the rise 
of these two aspects of Jewish religious thought 
except historically, and any historical treatment 
in these pages must be brief. 

It is incorrect to describe the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees as Jewish sects, in the sense that they diverged 
from, and opposed one another on religious points 
exclusively. The original line of cleavage was 
political, rather than religious, and it continued 
to be such until the collapse of the Jewish State 
in A.D. 70. Therealsignificance of the cleft between 
Sadducee and Pharisee rests on the struggle between 
Hellenism and Judaism, which already, in Paul’s 
day, had been going on for four centuries. 
In the later history of Judaism, politics and 
religion were inextricably connected. The key 
to the situation is found in the rise of — 
Hellenising influences, following upon the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great. Alexander died 323 
B.C. After his death the empire he founded was 
broken up, and Palestine became subject in turn 
to Egypt and to Syria. In 175 B.C., Palestine 
became a Syrian province under Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. Strong Hellenising influences were at 
work during all the political changes of the second 
and third centuries B.C. The LXX. version of 
the Old Testament, which was intended to meet 
the needs of the Alexandrian Jews, was published 
in 284 B.C., and effected among the Jews the spread 
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of the Greek language as a medium of thought 
and.intercourse. It is paralleled in its results by 
the effect of the English version of the Bible in 1611, 
on our own language. The speech of Greece firmly 
established itself, and the Jewish nation in New 
Testament times was bi-lingual. Along with it, 
there were introduced Greek manners and dress, 
and the Greek theatre and stadium for athletic 
exercises gained a prominent place in the life both 
of the Palestinian and Diaspora Jews. The Hellen- 
ising movement, however, overreached itself. In 
169 B.C. Antiochus pillaged and profaned the Temple, 
and made a desperate effort to destroy Jewish 
nationality, and to merge the Jewish religion in the 
cult of Jupiter. Along with this new cult, there 
was introduced a _ poisonous’ leaven of the las- 
civious rites of Syrian religion. The action of Anti- 
ochus provoked an indomitable national movement 
under the leadership of Judas Maccabzus, and after 
a series of wars of independence waged during the 
years 166-161 B.C., the Syrian rule was overthrown. 
To all outward appearance the nation was saved. 
The victories of Judas were politically a triumph 
of Judaism over Hellenism. The real struggle 
however, was not yet decided. The reigns of his 
successors, Jonathan and Simon, were marked 
by constant warfare with the Syrian power, but 
the issue was ultimately in favour of Jewish in- 
dependence. Then came John MHyrcanus (135- 
105), sonofSimon. Into the question of the varying 
fortunes of the Jewish State under Maccabzan rule 
--wecannot enterhere. It isastory of constant resist- 
ance to Syrian encroachment, culminating in internal 
strife, and the rise of the Herodian Dynasty. With 
the latter, the shadow of the Roman power fell on 
the land, and in 63 B.C. Pompey captured Jeru- 
salem, and perpetrated what to the Jew was a 
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_ crowning act of sacrilege, by entering the Holy of 
Holies, and claiming to find nothing there but a 
protruding stone. 

In the midst of the political tumult there also 
raged a deep religious struggle, not to be decided 
by the political victory of dynasties. The Hellen- 
ising influences that came to a head under Antiochus 
Epiphanes were active all the time. The moment 
they made themselves apparent, strong opposition 
was engendered. There arose the party of the 
Hasidim. Their opposition was directed against 
the moral abuses which had crept in with the 
introduction of Hellenistic manners and thought, 
and forms of amusement. The Greek stadium, 
gymnasium, and theatre had made their appear- 
ance in many Jewish cities. Inthe opposition there 
was no doubt a certain amount of intolerant con- 
servatism, and wunreasoning resistance to any 
foreign innovation, without considering whether 
it was good or bad. Yet the instinct was right, 
in view of what the Jewish nation really stood for. 
Jason was high priest under Antiochus, and in 
obedience to the prevailing custom had changed 
his name from Joshua to the Greek form. He took 
a very active interest in setting up a Greek gymna- 
sium in Jerusalem, encouraged the youths to train 
there, and even endeavoured to have the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem registered as citizens of Antioch (2 Macc. 
iv. 9). The gymnasium was established under the 
very shadow of the temple-rock, and Hebrew 
youths were compelled to wear the Greek hat, 
or petasos. It is easy to accuse the Hasidim 
of narrowness in opposing such things; we must, 
however, remember the close connection between 
Greek athletics and Greek religion. In every age, 
also, where it has been tried, the exclusive cult of 
the body becomes inimical to the highest develop- 
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ment of spiritual character. Moreover, the spiritual 
influence of a High Priest, who was known chiefly 
as a distinguished patron of athletic sports, can 
never be ranked as great. Grave moral abuses 
were also connected with the Greek gymnasia in 
later times. At the very beginning of the second 
century, B.C., Ben Sira, the author of Ecclesiasticus, 
had entered his protest against Hellenising ways, 
by inaugurating a return to the older Hebrew 
“wisdom ’”’ or culture. He wrote down his philo- 
sophy of life ina form based onthe style of the 
proverbial literature. The inroads of Hellenism, 
however, required to be met by a more strenuous 
type of piety than that represented by Ecclesiasti- 
cus. Under Antiochus Epiphanes, this was effected 
by the rise of the Hasidim, to whom the spiritual 
ancestry of the Pharisees is to be traced. 

Their name (‘the loyalt ones”) suggests, that 
they were men of very sensitive consciences, and 
were marked by unswerving fidelity to the 
finest spiritual traditions of the nation. It 
was they who kept, in ‘‘ whatever shell of old- 
world prejudice, that spiritual treasure, so unspeak- 
ably precious to the whole human race, committed 
to Israel.’’? They were the Puritans of those days, 
and stemmed the tide of Hellenising influences 
that sought to encroach upon the ancestral religion 
and morality. 

At first they hailed Judas Maccabeus as a great 
deliverer, and threw the weight of their influence 
upon his side. Yet the very completeness of his 
own and his successors’ political conquest ultimately 

t Perhaps the Scotch /eal is a better rendering, preserving the 
tenderer significance attaching to the Hebrew word from which 


the name Hasidim is derived. (cf. G. A. Smith, ‘* The Book of 
the Twelve Prophets.” I., p.243. n.2.) 

2 of. E. Bevan, “ Jerusalem under the High Priests,” pp. 79f, a 
book to which this chapter is deeply indebted. 
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reacted unfavourably upon the religious life of the 
nation, especially that aspect of it represented by 
the Temple worship. The priesthood grew rich 
on the offerings of the people. High Priests were 
made and unmade by the government in power. 
They became intent chiefly on retaining their 
positions, and there sprang up a rich ecclesiastical 
aristocracy, worldly in aims, and prone to yield 
again to those Hellenising influences which could 
not be destroyed by merely political victory. Out 
of this priestly aristocracy grew the party of the 
Sadducees. More and more the party of the 
Hasidim were compelled to withdraw their active 
support from the Maccabean dynasty as against 
the priestly party, who became more and more 
subservient as the security for the observance of 
the sacred ritual increased. The latter no longer 
dared, as in the days of Jason, to commit any open 
breach of the law, to introduce idolatry, or to 
tamper with the Temple ritual. They had no motive 
for so doing. For them the true inwardness of the 
Temple worship had disappeared. It had become 
part of the established law of the land, and its 
observance brought them rich revenues. 

In the development of this cleavage of spirit in 
Judaism, therefore, during the earlier Maccabean 
rule, is to be seen the origin of the parties of the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees. The names are first 
used during the reign of John Hyrcanus (135-105 
B.C.) The Pharisees, ‘‘ Separatists,”’ are the real 
descendants of the Hasidim. The Sadducees 
derive their title from the proper name “ Zadok,” 
(2 Sam. viii. 17). From this time forward the 
Sadducees are principally identified with the political 
history of the nation, and with the priestly office. 
They are the lineal descendants of the Hellenising 
party. The Pharisee or ‘‘ Separatist”’ is distinguished 
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by his exclusiveness. He held aloof from politics, 
developed the study of the law, and resisted the 
introduction of foreign customs and ways of life. 
The Sadducee, as we have seen, upheld the ritual 
and ceremonial law; but the later developments 
of scribal law among the Pharisees he rejected, 
and based his religion and practice entirely on the 
written Mosaic code. They resented any religious 
claims upon them outside the limits that convention 
and decency imposed. In more modern days they 
would correspond to the opponents of Wesley in 
the eighteenth century, or to the Moderates 
of Scotland, during the religious struggles that 
culminated in 1843. 

In the New Testament we find them disbelievers 
in angels and spirits and the resurrection. The 
whole doctrine of the spiritual world in Pharisaism 
was the fruit of prolonged national suffering. The 
unbelief of the Sadducee is no mere philosophical 
rationalism. It is the religious indifference of a 
prosperous caste, which had ‘ found this world so 
good a place to live in that they desired no other.’ 
The Sadducees, having become a sacerdotal and 
aristocratic class, conformed to the Law, moral and 
ceremonial, in a measure sufficient to retain their 
influence with the people,? and abjured idolatry. 
At the same time they were disinclined to be “ right- 
eous overmuch.”’ As time went on, they became 
absorbed in the effort to retain their ecclesiastical 
position, an aim which constantly involved them 
in religious compromise. Their denial of the 
supernatural included rejection of the Pharisaic 
doctrine of predestination. By a piece of magni- 
ficent irony, the Fourth Evangelist has represented 
Caiaphas, a Sadducee—who would lay great emphasis 

'E. Bevan, op. cit. p. 124. 
2 Josephus, ‘‘ Antiquities,” xviii. 17. 
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on man’s freedom, in opposition to the Pharisaic 
doctrine mentioned—as speaking ‘“‘not of himself” 
and as “ prophesying,’’ when he gave his verdict 
for the death of Jesus (John xi. 51). 

Herein is contained the reason why Paul is always 
careful to proclaim his spiritual ancestry, and his 
own religious attitude as Pharisaic. The word 
_ Pharisee has an entirelysinister soundin our ears, but 
it is necessary to remember that it would have no 
such exclusive significance for Paul. Hisgreat principle 
of emancipation from law, indeed, dealt Pharisa- 
ism a blow more fatal than even he could imagine. 
Great men always signify more than they know, 
and stand for more than they are conscious of express- 
ing in their deeds and utterances. Yet Pharisa- 
ism, with all its abuses, conserved the living heart 
of Judaism, and kept alive that God-consciousness 
which was Israel’s gift to the world. 
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THE various aspects of Pharisaism, relevant to the 
understanding of Paul’s thought, may be summed 
up under the following headings :— 

1. THE Law. 

2. THE KINGDOM oF GoD—the conception of the 
two “‘aeons”’ or ‘ worlds.” 

3. MESsIANIC HOPES. 

4. THE DOCTRINE OF ANGELS AND SPIRITS. 

No full treatment of these subjects is possible 
within the limits of the present work. All that can 
be looked for is such a handling of them as will 
enable us to understand the categories of thought 
with which Paul works, and the vocabulary that he 
employs. 

I. THE LAw.—The “Torah”’ or Law came to have 
its prominent place in Judaism as a direct result 
of the reforms inaugurated by Ezra and Nehemiah 
after the exile. By the Law, was originally under- 
stoodthe Pentateuch. Every word of it was regarded 
as an inspired and immediate revelation to Moses, 
the great figure in the early history of Israel. 
To the Prophets, which included the historical 
books, a secondary place was assigned in the canon 
of the Old Testament. We are not concerned here 
with the critical questions concerning the com- 
position of the Pentateuch. By the time of Ezra, 
it existed practically as we have it; and the work 


* In this chapter I am deeply indebted to Bousset’s “ Religion des 
Judenthums im Neutestamentlichen Zeitalter.” 
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of Ezra and his successors consisted in securing 
that the nation should have a codified system, 
containing instruction on all matters of religious 
and practical duty. The need was all the greater 
in view of the foreign modes of thought, manners, 
and ideals that continued to make themselves felt 
in the nation’s life. The importance of the Law 
lay in the necessity for maintaining an exclusive 
attitude, and erecting a hedge against the intrusion 
of foreign, principally Hellenistic ideals, into the 
religion and life of Israel. 

If the Mosaic law was to be effective in this 
direction, it is self-evident that guidance and instruc- 
tion must be given to the-people as a whole, regard- 
ing its application to daily life, and to questions 
of ceremonial purity that arose. The Law required 
exposition by competent hands. For the sake of 
a balanced judgment, it is well that the student of 
Pharisaism should understand the motives of real 
moral earnestness, and the broad principles of legal 
observance, that gave rise to the extraordinary 
code of petty and absurd regulations regarding 
things lawful and unlawful, and to the casuistry 
that inevitably accompanied them. To judge 
Pharisaism solely by the moral trivialities that arose 
from the system, is like judging the ability of the 
management of a railway company by certain 
glaring absurdities in the fares or the time-tables. 
Unless we approach the question from the historical 
point of view, weshallalso fail to understand the extra- 
ordinary and daring genius of Paul, and the courage 
and insight arising out of the spiritual influence 
of Jesus, that led to his mature conviction that 
statutory religion and morality were done away. 
“in Christ,” and that the Law was only of tempor- 
ary validity. The pious Jew believed that the 
Law represented the revealed will of Jehovah, and 
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that it had an eternal, and even a cosmic signifi- 
cance. Even in Proverbs, Wisdom, which is another 
name for the application of the Law to the ever- 
changing demands of daily life and conduct, has 
come to have a cosmic significance, and represents 
the eternal principle of the Universe, as real and as 
fundamental as the laws that govern the stars in 
their courses. ‘“‘ They that be wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament; and they that 
turn many to righteousness as. the stars for ever 
and ever’’ (Daniel xii. 3). “‘ Righteousness’”’ is 
the perfect observance of the law. Proverbs Viii., 
especially vv. 22-31, with their poetical personifica- 
tion of wisdom, illustrates the conception of the 
eternal place that the Law took, for the Jewish 
mind, in the fundamental scheme ‘of things. We 
have a still more striking statement in Ecclesiasticus 
(xxiv. 1-8): 

** Wisdom shall praise herself and shall glory in the 
midst of her people. In the congregation of the 
Most High shall she open her mouth, and glory in 
the presence of His power. I came forth from the 
- mouth of the Most High, and covered the earth as a 
mist. I dwelt in high places and my throne was in 
the pillar of the cloud. Alone I compassed the 
circuit of heaven, and walked in the depth of the 
abyss. In the waves of the sea, and in all the earth, 
and in every people and nation, I got a possession." 
With all these I sought rest ; yet in whose inheritance 
shall I take up my abode? Then the Creator of all 
things gave me a commandment; and He that 
created me made my tabernacle to rest, and said, 
Let thy tabernacle be in Jacob, and thine inheritance 
in Israel.” 

The “Law” or ‘‘ Wisdom”’ is thus a funda- 
mental principle of the Universe, and by God’s own 


Or “ wrought creating.” 
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fiat has been committed exclusively to Israel. The 
thought of Ecclesiasticus is still prevailingly 
Sadducean, and the Law had this cosmic significance 
for both Pharisee and Sadducee. The point of sharp 
divergence came in the application of it to daily life, 
and in the subsequent speculations regarding the 
future destiny of Israel, that arose in the times of 
stress. The Pharisee was in moral earnest, and his 
moral earnestness led him ultimately in two 
directions, which the Sadducee, satisfied with things 
as they were, did not find it incumbent on him to 
pursue. One of these was the Halachah, and the 
other what is known as Haggadah. MHalachah 
was the application and interpretation of the Law, 
to the changing and fluctuating demands of every- 
day life and duty. Haggadah was the science of 
evolving from the ancient Scripture, doctrinal 
positions and practical admonitions ; sometimes the 
Scripture narrative was embellished by parabolic 
or fabulous additions and allegorical interpretations. 
A certain mystical strain is also observable in 
certain forms of Haggadah. 

Halachah is a word that means “ walking,’’ or, 
as it may be translated, “everyday practice.” 
We have only to recall the frequency with which 
“walking ’’ in the ways or “statutes”’ of God is 
spoken of in the Old Testament, or Paul’s use of 
“walk’’ for daily conduct, to recognise what is 
meant. If our “‘ walk ” is determined at every point . 
by legal statute, and we take the statutes seriously, 
is is obvious that moral perplexity has no limits. 
If the Sabbath was an ordinance of God, on which no 
work was to be done, and if we remember that the 
pious Pharisee looked on the Law as God’s moral 
discipline, we may even read without a smile of 
superiority a Rabbinic discussion on the legality 
of eating an egg laid on the Sabbath. To remain 
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stationary on the Sabbath is clearly an impossibility. 
What then is the limit of a journey permitted on 
that day? On themes such as these, and many 
others much loftier and more important, it was the 
business of the Scribes to give oracular utterances 
and decisions. Thus an _ ever-growing set of 
traditions grew up around the original Mosaic law. 
These were codified and recorded by the Scribes. 
Their work may aptly be compared to the way in 
which the decisions of the judges on the bench in our 
own legal system both interpret and apply the law 
in connection with actual cases that arise, and in the 
process make new laws. It is easy to understand 
what an oppressive burden the accumulation of such 
traditidna] interpretations would bind on _ the 
shoulders of men. The written law,’ with its humane- 
ness and breadth, would be submerged, and even 
tend to become of subordinate authority. The later 
Pharisaism could even go so far as to say, “It is a 
sorer offence to teach things contrary to the ordi- 
nances of the Scribes, than to teach things contrary 
to the written law.’ The Sadducee, on the other 
hand, would have nothing to do either with 
Halachah or Haggadah, but his reason for so doing 
was simply moral indifference and the spirit of 
compromise. They were “ men-pleasers”’ (Pss. Sol. 
iv. 8, 10). They, too, regarded the Law as the 
will of God, but were not scrupulous as to how that 
will might be done at every moment in life. 

The Halachah, however, included more than the 
direction of common morality. It included questions 
of ceremonial cleanness or the opposite; also the 
proper fulfilment of the Temple dues. One 
remarkable development of Pharisaism was the way 
in which the Temple ceased to be the real centre of the 
national religion. Religious obligation towards the 
Temple came to consist in the payment of the 
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appropriate revenues, and attendance at the various 
feasts. This was inevitable inasmuch as the conduct 
of the Temple-worship fell more and more into the 
hands of the Sadducees. It is remarkable how 
scanty is the use that Paul makes of the details of 
the Temple-worship, to illustrate his Christian teach- 
ing. This is all the more striking if we compare the 
elaborate use that is made in Hebrews of the Temple- 
ritual, as a fore-shadowing of Christian doctrine. 
It did not take long for the joy and zest—illustrated 
in many of the Psalms—with which the individual 
worshipper entered into the services of the Temple, 
its music and its sacrifices, to die away. The 
growing cleft between the Pharisees and the Saddu- 
cean priesthood made itself felt in the emphasis that 
was transferred from the Temple to the Synagogue, 
where the holy Book of the Law was read and 
expounded. The Pharisees did one supreme service 
to Jewish religion. Through their insistence on the 
Law as the daily guide in life (cf. Psalm cxix.), 
Scripture became no longer the possession of the 
priest, but ofthe laity. The whole tone, for example, 
of Psalm xl.? is illustrative in this connection. 


Sacrifice and offering thou hast no delight in. 

Mine ears hast thou opened ; 

Burnt-offering and sin-offering hast thou not required. 
Then said I, Lo, Iam come; 

In the roll of the Book it is written for my guidance; 
I delight to do thy will, O my God; 

Yea, thy law is within my heart. 


Yet the Temple services were not neglected. Their 
due observance and attendance upon them were 
part of the written law; yet they had sunk to be part 
of the tradition. While here and there some still 
penetrated with joy and religious insight behind the 


‘The Psalm is here regarded as belonging to the period after the 
Restoration. 
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ritual, the tendency was to break loose inwardly 
from the worship, and to find an outlet for piety in the 
observance of the written law, ‘“‘ the volume of the 
book.” The Synagogue, rather than the Temple, 
became the centre of real religious life. The extra- 
ordinary position was reached that morality, virtually, 
became the support of religion, and not vice versa. 
Notwithstanding that the tithes enjoined by the 
Pharisees went to the support of their Sadducean 
rivals in the priesthood, they were paid. In the 
Slavonic Book of Enoch, xlv. 2, it is said, ‘‘ The 
Lord God needeth not bread nor light, neither food 
nor cattle, but thereby he trieth the heart of men.”’ 
Similarly, the ceremonial law with its fundamental 
distinction between things clean and unclean, for 
which the ultimate sanction lay in the hands of the 
priests; had become a matter either of pure 
mechanical obedience or of religious discipline. All 
sense of an inward relationship and significance in 
its demands had disappeared, at least so far as the 
prevailing tone of Pharisaism went. The Rabbi 
Johanan ben Zakkai says, “‘ Neither does the corpse 
make unclean, nor does water make clean, but the 
Holy One has said: I have laid down a law, and 
given a decision. Thou art not entitled to override 
my decision, which is written. This is a statute of 
my law.’’? 

Thus the Law, as expanded and interpreted in the 
Halachah, included questions both of morality and 
of religious worship. It also included what we 
would call ‘‘ law,’’ as reduced to a codified system, 
and intended to safeguard the rights of the individual 
and of the community. The Law, in this aspect of 
it, dealt with marriage, rights of children and 
parents, of masters and slaves, rights of property, 

tMarki. 44: Luke xvii. 14. 
? Bousset, “ Religion des Judenthums,” p. 149, cf. pp. 132 ff. 
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the security of human life, and all other matters 
relating to the preservation of social relationships. 
The administration of the Law, in this sense, was in 
the hands of the Sanhedrin. Its prerogative was 
limited in the Roman period in certain respects, 
notably in the case of the infliction of the death 
penalty. The power held by the Sanhedrin is 
corroborated by the way in which the Roman 
officials in Acts more than once refused to deal with 
questions of purely Jewish law. In order to secure 
the condemnation of Jesus, He had to be proved 
guilty of high treason. 

The Haggadah, or ‘“‘ Teaching,’’ was another clearly 
marked region of scribal activity. It was meant to 
meet the more spiritual needs of men. Its most 
characteristic form is found in the ascription of a 
dual meaning to Scripture, an allegorising of the 
written narrative. Sometimes it involved the 
recording of certain mythical additions that had 
attached themselves. Paul himself makes use of the 
results and methods of this Haggadah at several 
points in his Epistles. For example, the veil on the 
face of Moses (2 Cor. iii. 13) is an addition to the 
narrative of the Pentateuch, and is applied by Paul 
in a figurative sense to Israel’s blindness. Simi- 
larly, we may note the Haggadic interpretation in 
I Cor. x. 1-5, of certain incidents of the wilderness 
journey. Here Paul superimposes a _ Christian 
Haggadah on a Jewish, carrying back the idea of the | 
Christian sacraments into the experience of the 
chosen people.* Paul makes use of the Rabbinical 
legend that the water-bearing rock accompanied 
the Israelites on their journey. Philo also made use 
of this fable in application to the Logos.2 He 
identifies it with the pre-existent Christ Himself. 
A similar Haggadic usage is apparent in the 

* See p. 95. 2 “Legg. Alleg.,’’ ii. § 2f. 
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interpretation of the story of Sarah and Hagar as 
representing the two covenants (Gal. iv. 21 ff). 

If we realise that this theory of life was, for 
Paul, both a spiritual inheritance and a Welt- 
anschauung, andthat he was trained in the Rabbinical 
schools in this conception of the all-embracing 
Law of God, which demanded the minutest obedience 
as representing His will for Israel and for the Gentile 
world, we shall be enabled to do homage to the 
spiritual genius that had the daring, in obedience 
to Christian faith, to throw off the mighty yoke, and 
to proclaim the great principle of spiritual freedom. 
We shall also be better able to understand the origin 
of his persecuting zeal against the Christians, 
inasmuch as he regarded their doctrine as subversive 
of all that his patriotism taught him was fundamental 
to the existence of his nation. Such a system left 
no conceivable room for the Cross. It will also 
explain the fact that his Christian individuality was 
not entirely marked by a complete severance from 
Pharisaic modes of thought. ‘“‘ The Law,’’—so his 
mature judgment in Romans expresses itself—“ is 
not sin.’ ‘‘ The Law is spiritual.’ It had a work 
to do, in the providence of God, if only of 
temporary validity. 

In two directions in particular his unique individ- 
uality asserted itself. One is the manner in which he 
stoutly contested the claim of the Judaisers, that 
every Gentile must submit to the rite of circumcision, 
and to other claims of the Law, ere he could become 
a Christian. The other is the way in which, even 
in pre-Christian days, he seems to have gone much 
deeper than the meaningless casuistry of the 
Halachah; and to have apprehended the things 
that mattered, ‘‘the weightier matters of the 
law.” In this regard, he probably owed much to 
the teaching of Gamaliel; probably, also, a great 
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deal more to his own moral earnestness and native 
insight. Paul was not of the Pharisaic type that 
tithed ‘‘ mint, dill, and cummin” to the exclusion 
of justice, righteousness, and mercy. There 
are indications in Pharisaism that in some 
quarters stress was laid on the inward disposition.* 
The inwardness of many of the psalms, written by 
Pharisees, and the teaching of Jeremiah about 
the New Covenant had their effect. In the broader 
Rabbinic school, represented among others by 
Hillel and Gamaliel, such utterances as the following 
were rife. ‘‘ What thou willest not should happen 
to thee, that do not thou to any other.”’ “ Love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” “ Thy mind must be 
directed to goodness.”? Similarly Paul, in his zeal 
for the Law seems to have gone down to the deep 
essential principles of it in determining the conduct 
of his own life. It is the demand made by one of 
the original Ten Commandments that he chooses 
to illustrate the whole nature of his moral struggle 
in pre-Christian days: “Thou shalt not covet”’ 
(Rom. vii. 7). 

The very generality which characterises Paul’s 
quotation of the Tenth Commandment here, the 
absence of the objects it is forbidden to covet, 
mentioned in Exodus xx. 17 in detail, indicates 
that his struggle is centred in the feeling itself. 
He found it impossible to conquer a feeling by 
attempted obedience to a legal precept. Heis at one 
with the finer souls in Pharisaism in laying stress on 
theimportance oftheinward disposition, but he found 
it vain to cleanse the heart by obedience to statutory 


7 There are indications in Rom. vii. of that Paul experienced a 
moral awakening some time before his conversion: a moment 
when mechanical obedience was succeeded by a sense of the 
“* spirituality ’’ of the Law. 


2 of. Bousset, op. cit. p. 159 
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religion. It is at this point that Paul begins to make 
his escape from Pharisaism; but always, as he 
struggles to do so, the conviction that the Law 
is God’s will for men closes in upon him and _ holds 
him inits toils. On the keeping of the Law depended 
his own salvation in the great Day of Judgment. 
On that, too, depended the national fortunes of 
Israel. Ifthe nation was ever to recover its freedom, 
empire, and pre-eminence among the nations; 
if ever the national worship was to be restored in 
all its sincerity and splendour, the Law must be 
perfectly obeyed. Can we wonder that the struggle 
in Paul’s soul was so fierce and so intense ? On the 
one side was ranged the moral earnestness that 
convinced him that sin was firmly entrenched in 
his human personality. ‘‘ When the commandment 
came, sin sprang to life, and I died.’’ On the other, 
appeared the belief in the divinity of the Law, 
which pervaded every fibre of his being as an 
individual and as a member of the nation. 
*©O wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me 
from this body of death?” 

2. THE Kincpom oF Gop—The Two Worlds.—In 
the writings of Paul we frequently meet the phrases, 
“this world,” “ this present world.” Once he speaks 
of “the god of this world,” strangely described by 
Mr. Montefiore as “‘the most un-Jewish phrase in 
Pauls 

As arule, the Greek word translated ‘‘ world”’ is 
aceon. There is implied in Paul’s thought another 
‘‘aeon”’ belonging tothe future. Our English “tworld”’ 
hardly expresses the meaning. What is really meant 
is ay present as contrasted with the future ‘age’ 

“ order of things.’”’ We are in the presence of a 
fundamental paid te of apocalyptic thought, the 
two “ ages,’ ‘* worlds.”’ 

ae i Es and St. Paul,” p. 135. 
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As aresult of the deep disappointment experienced 
by the Pharisees in the hopes they had once centred 
on the Maccabean dynasty, there arose a deep 
pessimism regarding the possibility of the complete 
fulfilment of the Law under the existing order of 
things. The more intense the devotion to the Law, 
and the deeper the moral earnestness, the more 
eager was the craving for another “ age” in which 
the will of God shall be perfectly accomplished, 
and a new “order of things” revealed. This 
present “‘age’’ was regarded as wholly bad and 
doomed to destruction. The apocalyptic concep- 
tion of the two aeons is really a development of 
prophecy. The prophets had foretold a time in the 
future, when the House of David would be restored to 
its ancient glory, when there would be no more 
oppression of the poor, and kings should reign in 
righteousness. All the nations of the earth were to 
have their share in the glory of Israel, and all men 
would acknowledge Jehovah. Even the world of 
nature would be transformed. Theearth would yield 
abundant fruit, and the desert blossom as the 
rose. The fierce instincts of the wild beasts would 
be changed into gentleness. ‘‘ The wolf shall 
dwell with the lamb.” Sorrow and sighing and 
pain would be done away. There would be new 
heavens and a newearth. Men would “repent,” and 
turn to God.? 

The literature of Israel that deals with the 
coming “age ’”’ is usually called ‘‘ apocalyptic.” 
Apocalyptic really occupies the same _ position 
with regard to prophecy, that Halachah and 
Haggadah occupy in relation to the Mosaic law. 
Both developments are the product of the same 
mentality. It is untrue to regard apocalyptic 
as a spiritual reaction against the mechanical 

tIs. xi. 6; Xxxv. 10; Ixv. 17; xxv. 9. 
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obedience demanded by the Law. It was no avenue 
of escape for mystical minds from the legal yoke. 
Paul, the Pharisee, in his pre-Christian days was both 
devoted to the Law, and moving in an atmosphere 
of apocalyptic thought. Apocalyptic is simply 
the application of Rabbinical method to prophetic 
material, with no essential difference in its spirit 
and aim, as compared with legalism.t The main 
difference between apocalyptic and prophecy is, that 
while the future predicted by the prophets is the 
present world transformed by the manifestation 
of the power of God, the apocalyptist looked for 
a new order of things involving the entire destruc- 
tion of the old order. To him the present order 
of things is morally and spiritually bankrupt. It 
is a cycle of the world’s history that will soon come 
to an end, giving place to a new, wherein pain and 
evil, sorrow and death, will be no more. This new 
“aeon”’ is to come suddenly, and will appear as by 
an act of miracle. And it will come soon. The 
intervention and judgment of God are at the door. 
Men can do nothing to hasten its coming. They 
must wait. There are certain signs and warnings of 
the approaching end. For example, the sun turned 
into darkness, and the moon into blood, foretold 
by the prophets as heralds of the great Day of the 
Lord; the “‘ wonders in the heavens and in the 
earth, blood and fire and pillars of smoke ”’ (Joel ii. 
30, 31), reappear in the apocalyptic writings, with 
additions, and in more lurid and fantastic forms. 
They are the prelude to the entry of the new aeon. 
It is remarkable that the expression, “ Kingdom 
of God’ appears very seldom in the extant 
apocalyptic literature? The use instead of the 
term “‘aeon”’ (Heb. ‘élam), indicates the breach 
* of. E. F. Scott, “‘ The Kingdom and the Messiah,” p. 12. 
2 e.g.,1 Enoch xli/f. lii. 4; Pss. Sol. v. 21; Ass. Mos. x. i. 
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with the prophetic conception, that the present 
world will be transformed, and that there are redemp- 
tive forces now at work to this end. The Day of 
the Lord becomes the Day of Judgment, which 
tends to be identified with the destruction of the 
world (Enoch i. 6/.). 

The cosmological significance attaching to the 
Kingdom of God and the Messianic age in the 
prophets is still further intensified in apocalyptic. 
At the same time, the national interest is still 
predominant. The new “age” or “ world-order ”’ 
is for the sake of the ‘“elect’’ or “‘remnant’’ in 
Israel. The Gentile is not absolutely excluded, 
but he will take a secondary place in the kingdom. 
Any rights or privileges he may have will be given 
him through the chosen people. 

In the thought of Paul the contrast of the two 
“‘ages’”’ is very prominent. He, however, does not 
use “‘aeon”’ (except in Ephes. ii. 7) of the future 
age. This is included in the fparousia or 
““appearing”’ of Jesus Christ. His apocalyptic ideas 
are modified to a great extent by his Christianity, 
as we shall see, but the basis of his thought on 
these matters (as of the thought of Jesus,' and of 
the primitive Church), is still the conception of 
the two world-orders. The present age is drawing 
to an end. It is not devoid of redemptive 
forces at work in it. In _ primitive  Christ- 
ianity, therefore, the apocalyptic idea is again 


"The controversy as to the real significance of the apocalyptic 
element in the teaching of Jesus cannot be entered upon here. The 
position of the present writer is that Jesus undoubtedly made use 
of the apocalyptic ideas of His time, but profoundly modified and 
refashioned them. Jesus preferred the prophetic conception of the 
Kingdom of God, instead of “aeon,’? and restored the idea of 
redemptive forces already at work. The Kingdom is both present 
and future, and is inextricably bound up with His own person. 
On this matter, the Fourth Gospel must not be rejected as a 
source for the consciousness of Jesus. 
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combined with the ancient prophetic idea. The 
Kingdom of God is already at work among men. 
Men have the earnest of their future inheritance 
already, in the gift of the Spirit. Paul’s thought, 
however, is governed by his eschatological con- 
ception. As the years went on, he was compelled 
to modify his expectation of the nearness of the 
Parousia. The important point to remember, is 
that in Paul, for the most part, the future aeon is 
emptied of its traditional apocalyptic content. The 
person of Jesus Christ, His expected return in power 
and glory, and its accompaniments, occupy the 
whole space. 

3. Messianic HopEs.—Itis necessary to make some 
attempt to understand the nature of the Messianic 
hope that possessed the soul of Paul the Pharisee. 
The Messianic hopes of contemporary Pharisaism 
are an extraordinary blend of the prophetic and the 
apocalyptic. The disappointment engendered by 
the failure of the Maccabean dynasty to fulfil the 
hopes of a Messiah of David’s race, and of a restora- 
tion of the theocracy in a perfect form, led to arevival 
of the expectation and longing for the Davidic 
Messiah, the ‘‘ Son of David.” On the other hand, 
there sprang up in later Jewish thought a belief 
in a heavenly figure, called the Son of Man. Prob- 
ably the conception is originally of foreign origin, 
and represents an idea in Jewish thought that is due 
to contact with other systems, like the Babylonian.* 
It appears for the first time in the Book of Daniel, 
where, however, the writer applies it to the whole 
nation. The vision of Chapter vii. is the earliest 
known Jewish apocalypse proper. There the nation 
of Israel is represented by a human figure, “ one 
like unto a son of man,” as against the representa- 

tcf. H. Gressmann, ‘“‘ Ursprung der Israelitisch-jiidischen 
Eschatologie,’’ pp. 360 f. 
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tion of the heathen kingdoms over which Israel 
receives dominion, by beasts. In the Book of 
Enoch, however, the Son of Man appears as a 
personal heavenly being, who is also the “ elect 
one” or Messiah (xlvi. 1-6; Ixii. 2-14; Ixix. 29). 
He is of supernatural origin. There can be little 
doubt that Jesus, in His use of the title, derived it 
from Daniel, and attaches Himself to such subse- 
quent interpretations of the passage in Daniel, 
as we findin Enoch. Paul nowhere applies the title 
“Son of Man” to Jesus, but he represents Him as 
appearing at the Parousia with the accompani- 
ments of the Son of Man (1 Thess. iv. 16; 2 Thess. 
i. 7). Elsewhere he speaks of the ‘“‘ Man from 
Heaven ”’ (1 Cor. xv. 45-49), but it is unlikely that 
Paul here regards the “Man” as _ pre-existent. 
The interpretation of this passage, however, is still 
in dispute.* 

These two lines of the Messianic hope, the prophetic 
and the apocalyptic are seen running through the 
whole history of Pharisaic thought. The Messiah 
however, is by no means a necessary and integral 
conception in apocalyptic thought. To most of 
the writers the Messianic idea is of secondary import- 
ance.? It may be said with truth that only in 

* Paul is certainly thinking of the duplicate narrative of Genesis 
i. and ii., but there is no certainty that he distinguishes, as Philo 
does, the ‘‘ man after the image of God,”’ and the “‘ man of the dust 
of the earth.” The words of v. 46 might conceivably be interpreted 
as aimed expressly at Philo’s exegesis, but there is no real necessity 
so to interpret them. Paul is engaged in contrasting the creation 
of the first man, and the exaltation of Jesus who is now the “‘ Man 
from heaven.’’ His humanity is now a heavenly humanity and 


union with Him means that our mortal body becomes a spiritual 
body, and invested with immortality. 


? It is found only in Enoch, The Sibylline Oracles, the Apocalypses 
of Baruch and Esdras, the Psalms of Solomon, and The Testaments. 
In 4 Esdras, vii. 28 ff. the Messiah is even said to die at the 


close of the inteyim-kingdom : in other words, his function is 
at an end. 
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the Similitudes of Enocht, andthe concluding Psalms 
of Solomon, do we find the figure of the Messiah 
occupying a really central place. In the thought, 
however, of later Judaism, the prophetic figure 
of the Son of David, and the apocalyptic Son of Man 
are blended. The tendency was to regard the looked 
for Son of David as already in being, kept in 
mysterious custody by the Almighty, and ready to 
be revealed at the appointed time. One interesting 
result of the mingling of conceptions is seen in the 
development of the ideas of an interim rule of the 
Messiah on earth, which evidently has its origin in 
the desire to fulfil the promises connected with the 
hope of a political Messiah. It is possible that 
the idea of the interim kingdom makes itself felt 
in the thought of r Cor. xv. 23-28.2 The ‘Son 
of David’”’ idea is prominent in the primitive Christ- 
ian preaching, and has already attached to it 
apocalyptic ideas. The whole passage, Acts il. 
29-36, is notable in this connection; Jesus is both 
Lord and Christ. The Pharisaic conception of the 
Messiah was, of course, profoundly altered by 
the interpretation given to the facts of the Christian 
Gospel, and especially to the sufferings of the 
Messiah. So far as can be ascertained, Jewish 
Messianic thought in New Testament times had 
no place whatever for the sufferings of the Messiah. 
Jesus, or the Christian Messiah, is represented as 
passing through the sufferings of death, and as 
being exalted to “the right hand of God,” the 
place of power, in the Resurrection. He has sent 
the “‘ Spirit” to His Church, according to the promise 
(Acts ii. 33). He Himself is kept in heaven until 
the period of the restoration, which corresponds 

« Chaps. 37-71 of the Book of Enoch are usually known as “ The 
Similitudes.”’ 

2 See pp. 114f. 
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to Paul’s Parousia (Acts iii. 21). The Christian 
apologetic for a suffering Messiah was an appeal 
to the Suffering Servant passages in the prophets, 
like Isaiah liii—an appeal which had been made by 
Jesus Himself. Hitherto, these passages had been ~ 
interpreted of the nation, and not of the Messiah. 
The Messiah, himself, was no doubt a supernatural 
figure—more than human, yet subordinate in all 
things to God. His mission was to restore the 
outward prosperity of the Jewish State. The 
stress that is laid on his ethical qualities is very 
remarkable : 

“ He himself also is pure from sin, so that he may 
rule a mighty people, and rebuke princes and over- 
throw sinners by the might of his word.’’? 

“ He shall not put his trust in horse and rider 
and bow, nor shall he multiply unto himself gold 
and silver for war, nor by ships shall he gather 
confidence for the day of battle.’’ 

The source of his irresistible power is found in his 
ethical purity. Yet he is wholly dependent upon 
God. ‘‘ God hath appointed him” (Pss. Sol. xvii. 
47). “The Lord himself is his king” (xvii. 38). 
He acts solely as the representative of God. ‘‘When 
he has enacted his part in the inauguration of the 
new age, he effaces himself altogether, and leaves 
the kingdom to God.’’3 

4. THE SPIRIT WorRLD.—The Pharisees’ doctrine 
of the invisible spirit-world can be traced through- 
out all Paul’s writings. It is peopled with 
angels and demonic powers. The late Pharisaic 
belief in angels is a development of the kind of 
thought on the subject, which we find especially in 
the exilic and post-exilic writings of the Old 

'Pss. Sol. xvii. 41; cf. Test. Levi. xxviii. ; Judah, xxiv. 
2 Pss. Sol. xvii. 37. 
SE. F. Scott, “‘ The Kingdom and the Messiah,” p. 53. 
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Testament, reinforced by an influx of Persian and 
Babylonian conceptions. The tendency in Jewish 
religious thought, as it advanced, was to increase 
the distance between God and the world. His 
relations with the world and with men were con- 
ducted by means of “angels.”* In Zechariah 
for example, the prophet has to do almost entirely 
with angels, and not directly with God. They are, 
in the post-exilic psalms, God’s messengers. Even 
the forces of nature are really ‘‘ angels: ”’ 

Who maketh His messengers of the winds, 

His ministers of the flaming fire. 

(Psalm civ. 4.) 

The stars also, came to be regarded as “ angels.” 
(Judges v. 20; Job xxxviii. 7; Neh. ix. 6; ¢f. 
Rev. ix. x, 11). The angels are also said to rule 
the nations (Deut. iv. 19, xxxii. 8). Jehovah Himself 
is the Ruler of Israel. In Daniel, Michael is the 
guardian-angel of Israel. The idea of the stars 
as living beings underlies the thought of r Cor. xv. 
40f. In later Jewish thought the elements are 
personified as angels. These are the séotcheta or 
elemental spirits referred to in Col. 11. 8, 10, 15 and 
Gal. iv. 3, 9. They are the forces represented by fire, 
wind, darkness, hail; the seasons, dawn, and evening 
(cf. Rev. xiv. 18, xvi. 5). Their worship was creeping 
into the Gentile Church, through the observance of 
“‘ days, months, seasons, years,’ as enacted in the 
Law, and interpreted by Hellenistic thought. 

It has to be remembered that contemporary Hel- 
lenism was rich in this belief in spirits and demons.” 

tIt is remarkable that in the Priestly Code, one of the three 
main documents out of which the Pentateuch is constructed, no 
reference is made to angels. It has been conjectured that the 
omission is due to a desire to antagonise the doctrine in ecclesiastical 


circles. Thus the Sadducees in their rejection of angels would 
represent the main ecclesiastical tradition on the subject (cf. p. 39). 


2 See T. R. Glover, ‘‘ Conflict of Religions,”’ pp. 94-102. 
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The science of astrology also made itself felt. The 
movements of the heavenly bodies were chiefly 
interesting to the Hellenistic mind, in so far as they 
affected the destinies of individuals for weal or for 
woe. The Universe was charged with ‘“ animism.” 
Tides and earthquakes, birth and death, the whole 
range of human destiny, might be measured or fore- 
told, did men only understand the motions of the 
sun, moon, and stars. Even Stoicism succumbed 
to the invincible pressure of demonology upon the 
popular mind. Diaspora Judaism, also, did not 
remain unaffected. The Rabbis came to teach 
that the law was given by angels, and some held 
that the angels were jealous because the divine 
law was committed to men. The ‘angels of the 
seven churches ’’ in Revelation are the spirits to 
whose care they were entrusted by God. 

It is no doubt historically true to say that in 
Jewish thought there is no reference to evil spirits 
as such, but that “the angels are instruments to 
effect Yahveh’s will. They are good or evil not in 
virtue of intrinsic character, but of the mission on 
which they may be sent. The ‘ angels of evil’ who 
bring the plagues on Egypt (Psalm Ixxviii. 49), the 
‘destroyer’ who smites the first-born (Exodus 
xli. 23), the evil spirit that troubles Saul, the angel 
that slays the Israelities (2 Samuel xxiv. 16, 17), 
or Sennacherib’s army with the pestilence, the lying 
spirit in the mouths of Ahab’s prophets, the 
cynical Satan who smites Job . . . all alike 
belong to the heavenly host, and are God’s servants, 
who live to do His will. They are evil so far as their 
mission is to inflict evil.’’* That, however, is only 
to push back the problem of evil on another, which 
is more difficult of solution,—the divine permiss- 


* A. S. Peake, ‘‘ Expositor’s Greek Testament,” IV., p. 480. S 
his admirable discussion of this subject, i. pp. 4787.) * 
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ion of evil. The Jew did not regard it as an 
indictment on the moral character of God to say, 
“Shall there be evil in a city, and Jehovah hath 
not done it?”’ (Am. iii. 6.) Rather for him it was an 
intellectual necessity, in order to preserve intact 
the conception of Jehovah’s sovereignty ; to afford 
Him the means of punishing sin, and of sending 
chastisement. To state the position, however, in 
an absolute way, as Peake does, creates difficulty 
regarding such passages as those describing the 
immorality of the sons of God in Genesis vi. 1-4; 
or the punishment of the host of the high ones 
for the wrongs done by the kingdoms committed 
to their charge (Isaiah xxiv. 21). The angels are not 
sinless, or even morally neutral. “Behold He put- 
teth no trust in His servants, and His angels He 
chargeth with folly ’’ (Job iv. 18). 

In later Jewish theology the distinction between 
angels and demons is made explicit. Foreign 
influences are no doubt at work here, along with 
the dualism of apocalyptic thought, already spoken 
of. Also, a pessimistic conception of the power of 
sin and evil plays its part. Certainly Paul comes 
very near to a personification of sin, more than 
once,' and attributes evil in general to the activity 
of demons. He adopts the view as his own that 
women must not be unveiled, because of the lustful 
glances of the “ angels”’ (1 Cor. xi. 10). “ Angels” 
are not regarded by him as perfect beings, and he 
classes them with other evil powers. An angel 
from heaven might preach an erroneous gospel 
(Gal. i. 8). He uses the various names that were 
employed in later Jewish thought to denote the 
various classes of spiritual beings, ‘‘ principalities,” 
“powers,” “thrones,” ‘‘dominions,” etc. (Col. i. 16; 
£..G00, ev 1945 Boh. dik-te}.. Col. the: 10,15 ; 

‘ p, 182. 
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Romans viii. 38). All these are morally imperfect, 
inasmuch as they try to separate men from the 
love of God (Romans viii. 38); require to be put 
under Christ’s feet (1 Cor. xv. 24); “‘ crucified the 
Lord of glory” (x Cor. ii. 6-8).7 Jesus, in His cruci- 
fixion, despoiled them, and destroyed their power. 
He nailed to the Cross the ordinances of the law 
which they had mediated—an idea which is an 
adaptation of the view that the Law was promul- 
gated by angels. Paul, as a Christian, did not 
cease to believe in the existence of these angelic 
and demonic powers, but they had ceased to have 
any moral significance for him. He speaks of them 
with disrespect. They need salvation like any other 
created being (Col. i. 20). 

The question naturally arises, how this belief 
in the existence of angels and demons is consistent 
with Jewish monotheism. One thing has to be 
remembered. They were regarded as created beings. 
Paul even says that Christ was the agent in their 
creation (Col. i. 16). How this coincides with His 
moral character is a question that Paul neither 
asks nor answers. The main fact is that they are 
created. Some of the Rabbis held that angels were 
created daily, and were transformed now into this, 
now into that. The transformation may even be 
spoken of as effected by themselves. ‘“ Satan 
himself masquerades as an angel of light” (2 Cor. 
xi. 14, Moffatt). As created beings they cannot 
contradict the doctrine of monotheism that God 
is uncreated. “In the beginning God created,” 
implies that God has neither beginning of days 
nor end of years. Created beings are bound to have 
only an evanescent personality. They exist only 
so long as God wills them to be. 

* There can be no doubt that the “rulers of this world” here 
referred to are not earthly rulers, but the demonic powers. 
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Such was the environment of Pharisaic thought in 
which Paul moved, and was nurtured. The appli- 
cation and transformation to which these ideas are 
subjected in the development of his Christian 
thought, will appear in the subsequent pages. The 
Pharisaic views on Resurrection and Judgment 
which Paul inherited will appear in their proper 
context.? 


1 Chap. xiii. 
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It would be impossible, in the space at our command, 
to enter fully into the modern theological question 
that is usually stated in the form of analternative, 
“Jesus or Paul.’’ The matter at issue may be 
stated thus: ‘‘ Did Paul succeed in imposing upon 
Christianity a conception of the Person of Jesus, 
which originated with himself, and is the product of 
his own thought? Did he merely reflect upon the 
facts of his own subjective experience, aided by 
Pharisaic conceptions of the Messiah?’’ Ifanyone is 
disposed to answer these questions in the affirmative, 
he pays a tribute to the influence of a single human 
personality unprecedented in the history ofreligions. 
In that case, Paul and not Jesus is the founder of 
the Christian religion. Such a conclusion, however, 
is entirely at variance with the consciousness and 
claims of Paul himself, and completely inconsistent 
with his own attitude of obedience and adoration 
towards Jesus. Robert Louis Stevenson some- 
where speaks of his characters as rising up and 
walking away from him. Nowhere, however, in 
literature do we meet with the phenomenon that a - 
character, largely imaginary, makes the bad man, 
who is its author, good; or gives his guilty con- 
science peace; or induces him to worship it. At the 
same time, when we pass from the Jesus of the Synop- 
tics to the Jesus of Paul’s writings, we seem to enter 
an entirely new atmosphere. It is quite possible, 
however, seriously to exaggerate the magnitude 
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of the change. There are utterances and claims 
of Jesus recorded in the Synoptic Gospels—as for 
example, Matt. xi. 25f., or the claim to forgive 
sins (Mark ii. 5ff. xi. 5), or the utterance in the 
synagogue at Nazareth (Luke iv. 16) which to say 
the very least, are by no means exhausted in 
anything that Paul claims of Him. They all 
affirm the central significance of His own Person. 
Moreover, it is certain that the teaching of the 
Fourth Gospel is historically not so baseless as we 
are sometimes led to believe. We feel, however, 
that Paul approaches Jesus from another direction 
than the Synoptic or Johannine writers. Their 
aim is to reproduce faithfully the historical facts 
about Jesus, as these existed in the primitive tradi- 
tion, oral or written; to preserve His deeds and 
utterances, and to furnish records of His death and 
resurrection. They write, indeed, from the stand- 
point of those who are in living touch with the 
risen Christ—no New Testament writer does other- 
wise ; and the writings are coloured by theological 
reflection.t Paul writes from this standpoint also, 
but as one who has received his gospel direct from 
the risen Jesus Himself. ‘‘ The gospel that I preach 
is not a human affair; no'man put it into my hands, 
no man taught me what it meant, I had it by a 
revelation of Jesus Christ’ (Gal. i. 11,12, Moffatt). 
Further on in the same chapter he says, “ It pleased 
God to reveal His Son in me that I might preach 
Him to the Gentiles.”” (Gal. i. 16). 

Paul’s conversion experience is the source of his 
conception of the person of Jesus. As we shall see 
later, he is by no means ignorant of the facts 
recorded concerning Jesus of Nazareth, but he 


t The distinction in this respect between the Fourth Gospel and 
the Synoptics can no longer be maintained except as one of degree. 
Theological reflection, based on personal experience, predominates 
more largely in the Fourth Gospel. 
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nowhere makes it his business either to record the 
life or to expound the teaching of Jesus. His 
business is to open up the message of His death 
and resurrection, and to tell men what Christ was 
in His real nature, especially what He had proved 
to be to himself. The knowledge of Jesus first came 
to Paul in a fashion entirely unique. As we read 
the Synoptics, and indeed the Fourth Gospel as 
well, we are made to feel that it had been first 
of all the surpassing moral and spiritual power of 
Jesus of Nazareth, His knowledge of God and 
His love for men, the wisdom of His teaching 
and the charm of His personality, the ‘ follow- 
ing’? of Him by His disciples in friendly inter- 
course and in sympathetic thought, that had been 
the beginning of faith in the risen Jesus. The 
divine honours they paid Him were due to the 
impression of His personality while on earth, vindi- 
cated and realised in the Resurrection and at Pente- 
cost. ‘‘ These men not only follow Jesus in His travels 
up hill and down dale, but they follow Him in the 
fluxes and refluxes of His thought, in all His experi- 
ence, sometimes afar off and sometimes very near 
Him. ‘ Yearethey,’ He says, ‘ which have continued 
with me in my temptations’—one of the most 
striking expressions in the New Testament. 
They watch Him in every mind and mood; and 
wonder, as Plato, said is the mother of philosophy. 
They study Him the closer, and come gradually 
nearer to realising the way in which He sees and 
feels.” They are constrained to ask, ‘‘ Who is 
this? ’’ The answer is the New Testament con- 
ception of the person of Christ. 

Their intimacy was not interrupted by, but con- 
summated in the Resurrection. They slipped into 

*T. R. Glover, “ The Nature and Purpose of a Christian Society,” 
pp. 48 f. 
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it; Paul received it in one decisive and blinding 
moment. It was not for him, as for them, the 
re-appearance of a friend who had been dead, and 
was alive again. It was the revelation of a new 
friend to one who had been his bitterest enemy. 
The coming of Jesus to Paul was for him from the 
very first a miracle of God’s favour, or ‘grace’; 
the winning of his heart—an unexampled dis- 
play of power. The experience could only be 
the work of God; for it gave him what he 
had long been seeking—rest of soul, peace of 
conscience, a free forgiveness, and a_ love 
that was also an inexhaustible source of moral 
power. It may easily be misleading, simply to 
equate the significance of Paul’s conversion with 
the conversion of any other man. There are 
obvious similarities, but the incident on the Dam- 
ascus road has never actually been repeated in history. 
Paul himself gives it a place among the Resurrection 
aopearances: (1 Cor; xvi 7 cf. 1° Cor, ix. 1)...” In 
I Corinthians we have, not only the oldest record, 
but the solitary document in which a known indivi- 
dual tells us in so many words, I saw the risen 
Lord.”’* Nowhere does Paul put forward his own 
experience on the Damascus road as a norm for the 
experience of his converts. There he became not 
only a Christian, but what was far more, an Apostle 
of Jesus Christ to the Gentile world. In his heart 
was born the message of a divine gospel for the 
whole world. 

Fundamentally Paul is in agreement with the 
judgment of the primitive community regarding 
the person of Jesus. ‘‘ God hath made Him both 
Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom ye crucified.” 
(Acts ii. 36). In the primitive preaching, Jesus 
is ‘Lord,’ a name applied to Jehovah in 

« B. W. Bacon, “‘ The Story of St. Paul,” p. 45. 
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the Old Testament. He is also Messiah. It is 
by His Resurrection that the place of Messiah 
is openly given Him. He is the fulfilment of Jewish 
national and religious hopes, but in a manner 
undreamt of by Jewish thought. The facts of death 
and resurrection, which the disciples of Jesus while 
He was on earth found it so hard to reconcile 
with the consciousness of one whom _ they 
already acknowledged as Messiah, have now taken 
their place without difficulty in their thoughts 
of the exalted Jesus. To borrow Johannine 
language, it was expedient for them that He 
should go away. He has restored their broken 
intimacy with Him by the gift of the Spirit, 
and He will return again shortly in fulness of 
power to establish His Kingdom. Meantime 
His power over death and sin and all the similar 
powers of evil, which cause sickness and persecution 
at the hands of the authorities, is present with 
them, and in them. Filled with the Spirit, men 
proclaimed the momentous good tidings of salvation 
from all these things, and their message was 
corroborated by facts. Their invincible courage, 
and the results of their preaching were open even to 
the eyes of their enemies. In Acts iv. 13/., the 
inevitable conclusion to be drawn from the facts 
of the case, as it was brought before the Sanhedrin, 
is emphasised in a very remarkable way. The 
bold and fluent speech of Peter and John; the 
fact, apparent in their dress and style of utterance, 
that they were untrained scholars; the fact already 
known that they had been “with Jesus” (in 
other words among Jesus’ disciples), and had 
once shared in the panic and depression consequent 
on the crucifixion; the man who had been healed 
standing beside them—in face of those facts even 
the judges were silent. Luke means us to under- 
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stand that only one conclusion could be drawn, 
which yet the authorities dared not draw; namely, 
that the relationship with Jesus Christ was 
unbroken, and that He _ still communicated to 
His servants His own power.' Jesus’ position as 
Saviour is already absolute (Acts iv. 12). 

Wherein does Paul’s conception of the risen 
Jesus differ, if at all, from that just sketched as 
belonging to the primitive community? He too, 
calls Him “ Lord”’ and “ Christ.’”’ He too, believes 
that Jesus of Nazareth was ‘‘the Son of God, 
Jesus Christ our Lord, who was made of the seed of 
David according to the flesh, and declared? to be 
the Son of God, with power, according to the spirit 
of holiness by His resurrection from the dead” 
(Romans i. 4). These words may be regarded as 
the gateway through which Paul’s idea of Jesus 
must always be approached, and as his immediate 
point of contact with the primitive faith. For him, 
as for the whole apostolic Church, the Resurrection 
was the setting free of Jesus from the limitations of 
the earthly life that His power might be unhindered 
and untrammelled. It is the power of the exalted 
Christ that is the basis of his gospel. That power, 
“the power of his resurrection’”’ (Phil. iii. ro) was 
demonstrated in his own “ apprehension” on the 
Damascus road. 

Wherein, then, consists the original element 
which Paul introduced into the conception of Jesus ? 
It certainly does not consist in the idea of the 
Divinity or Godhead of Jesus Christ. Already 
the faith and worship that belong to God alone were 
given to Him. There is no speculation, properly 


' cf. W. M. Ramsay, ‘“‘ St. Paul the Traveller,’’ pp. 370 f. 


2 The idea is that what Jesus was before, is now made clear and 
manifest, with an underlying sense that He has entered on His 
new Office. 
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speaking, on the person of Jesus in the primitive 
Church. There are no incursions into the region 
of pure metaphysics even in Paul. Greek philo- 
sophy had not yet become the handmaid of religious 
thought. Both Paul and his predecessors are 
simply bent on expressing, under certain forms of 
thought, what Jesus had come to mean for them, 
religiously. When they say that Jesus is the Christ, 
they mean two things: (1) that Jesus is King, and 
that, in His own person, He shares God’s rule of 
mankind (Acts x. 36); (2) that Jesus is the person 
through whom God’s rule is exercised and His 
kingdom comes; and that in Him all God’s promises 
to the world, through the Jewish nation, are fulfilled. 
“How many soever are the promises of God, in 
Him is the yea” (2 Cor. i. 20). In the view of 
the primitive Church, they are in part fulfilled 
now, in the gift of the Spirit. Jesus and the Father 
are one source, from which the Spirit comes for the 
salvation of men. The outward token of salvation 
is repentance: and forgiveness of sin, and is the 
necessary prelude to the period that is imminent 
when Jesus Himself appears, the time of the Great 
Restoration, in which all promises and hopes will 
be perfectly fulfilled (Acts iii. 21). 

Essentially, this is the religious conception of 
Jesus which we find in Paul. Practically, Paul 
goes much beyond it; and we shall find that the 
reason of the advance is to be found in the unique 
nature of his religious experience, both before, 
and at the moment of the appearance of Jesus 
to him on the Damascus road. If Paul says more 
about the person of Jesus than Peter, it is because ~ 
he has more to say. There is such a thing as 


*In the primitive Church, by contrast with Paul, the crowning 
and all-inclusive sin is the crucifixion of Jesus (Acts iii. T4 15). 
It is due to Paul, with his depth of moral earnestness, that the 
conception of sin is both intensified, extended, and deepened. 
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Paulinism. His own missionary work, his own 
inner experience and wider culture, his fuller human 
sympathy, made it possible for him to move in 
larger regions of thought. He was compelled to 
bring the risen Jesus into relationship in his thought, 
with God, the Law, the Church, and the Universe. 

It was a necessity of his-nature to think out these 
relationships for himself. We must remember 
certain things about Paul. Unlike the earlier 
disciples, a radical transformation took place, 
through the appearance of Jesus to him, in his 
conceptions of these four governing facts of life. The 
early disciples had heard the doctrine of God’s 
Fatherhood from the lips of Jesus Himself, or from 
those who had heard Him speak. They had no 
real moral difficulty with the Law, interpreted 
as Jesus interpreted it, and rescued from mere 
externality. The Universe to them was not quite 
the fearsome and disquieting environment that it 
became to a thinker like Paul, versed in Rabbinic 
doctrines of angels and demons. They were not 
confronted with contemporary Hellenistic ideas 
of its vast spaces, through which men had to find 
their toilsome way to God, as Paul must have been 
both in his training under Gamaliel, and in his 
missionary work. The Church, also, was a greater 
thing to Paul than merely a remnant of Israel 


~ according to grace, supplemented by an ingathering 


of Gentile proselytes. It had burst the bonds of 
Jewish nationality. It is therefore no wonder that 
the power with which Paul believed, in common 
with them, the risen Christ was endowed, the 
spiritual sway that He exercised as Lord, demanded 
a richer content, to correspond with its task. Paul’s 
aim was to secure for Christ, in a wider moral and 
intellectual world, that solitary and incommunicable 
¥ Moffatt, “‘ Paul and Paulinism,” p. 33. 
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place in men’s faith, which from the beginning the 
Church assigned Him, and must assigr Him still. 

How is this result achieved? We may at the 
outset glance at two points of view which are held. 
Neither is wholly false, but neither succeeds in 
acceunting for the Pauline conception of Jesus. 

1. It is held that Paul simply applies to Jesus 
the prerogatives attaching in contemporary Jewish 
thought tothe person of the Messiah. It is contended 
that the Messiah had already come to be regarded as 
a being of divine nature, who was already in existence, 
and was kept by God in heaven until the time was ripe 
for his appearing or “‘revelation;”’ and that Paul 
simply transferred the idea to the risen Jesus. 
The vogue that this interpretation has had, chiefly 
in Germany, is amazing, especially in view of two 
facts. The first is that we know practically nothing 
of the pre-Christian Messianic conceptions as a 
consistent whole; and in the second place what 
we do know, enables us to see quite clearly that the 
Messiah is not always present in the descriptions 
of the future kingdom.t| When he is mentioned, 
the conception of his person falls far short of the 
Christ of the Christian Church. Even in Daniel vii., 
the Son of Man there spoken of is no personal figure, 
but a personification of the nation (e.g., Daniel 
vii. 18). The “Son of David’”—who was the 
political hero of the hope—was not regarded as 
a divine personality. 

Instead of a supernatural being who, when he has 
done his part, effaces himself altogether, we have 
in Paul a Messiah, who is Son of God in the fullest 
and most exclusive sense, Head of the Church, 
and Lord of the Universe. Moreover as regards 
the ideas of the condescension and voluntary im- 
poverishment of the pre-existent Son, represented 


™pp. ff 
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in the Incarnation (Phil. ii. 1-10), and of the central 
place Paul everywhere gives to the Death of Jesus, 
nowhere can even their rudiments be detected in 
Judaistic Christology. No Jewish thinker ever dared 
to connect the power of forgiving sins with the 
Messiah. That belongedto God alone, It is strange 
that the theory here mentioned should ever have 
been put forward at all, in face of Paul’s own 
words in 2 Cor. v. 16, properly interpreted. ‘‘ The 
Christ after the flesh’’ means undoubtedly his 
Messianic conception before the conversion—now 
completely superseded. We have only to read the 
following verse to see that Paul’s Christ is no 
creation of human thought, but Himself its Creator. 
Paul’s Christ is a life-giving Spirit. It is not for 
a moment to be denied that Paul, as we shall 
see, expressed his thoughts of Jesus’ person, as 
indeed of the new religion generally, in Jewish 
forms. He may even have made use of the 
Alexandrian Logos conception. It is a _ very 
different thing to assert that the divine nature © 
and cosmic place of Jesus Christ were Jewish ideas, 
super-imposed by Paul on the Jesus of history. 
The most that can be predicated of certain apoca- 
lyptic conceptions of Messiah is that he is a super- 
natural, not a divine being. The highest function 
that is assigned him, as in Enoch, is that of judge. 
2. An equal care needs to be exercised in apply- 
ing the view that Paul’s conception of Jesus was a 
gradual development, in response to apologetic 
needs that emerged in the course of controversy, 
notably in Galatians and in Colossians. It may 
very plausibly be argued that there is no trace in 
the New Testament of any disputes about the 
person of Jesus that may properly so be described. 
Paul can indeed speak of men who preached “ an- 
other Jesus,” or ‘‘ another gospel;’’ yet the preach- 
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ing apparently did not concern directly the 
“ person,” but rather threatened the place and signi- 
ficance of Jesus in the Christian’s universe. At 
the same time, it cannot be denied that Paul is 
led to apply titles to Jesus in Colossians that would 
have been out of place in the Galatian controversy. 
Yet even in Colossians, we feel that Paul is only 
filling with new content his view of that unshared 
place in his scheme of things, which he gives to 
Jesus from the very first. Already in Romans, 
where, more deliberately perhaps than in any other 
writing, Paul is expounding his theology, heimagines 
all creation, in its pain and travail, as looking 
expectantly towards Jesus (Rom. viii. 22). He 
means that all the pain and sorrow of the natural 
creation will find their significance in Jesus, the 
Redeemer of all created things. This is already to 
give Jesus a central place in the Universe, and 
differs only in expression from the doctrine of 
Colossians. 

Paul’s conception of Jesus springs from an 
inward sense of possession by the grace of God in 
Jesus Christ. To the Christ so experienced ‘ he 
brings every thought into captivity’ (2 Cor. x. 5). 
This Christ is identical with the historical Jesus, 
who died on the Cross for men’s sin. ‘‘I did not 
think it fitting to play the philosopher among you. 
My one theme was Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ 
crucified ’’ (x Cor. ii. 2). Paul is no obscurantist. 
The intellectual daring of his thought about Jesus, 
as we shall see, negatives that supposition. What 
he does is simply to take up the only point of view 
from which the risen Jesus is visible, namely the 
standpoint of religious experience. He is, in the 
words just quoted from Corinthians, speaking to 
those who were but “ babes in Christ,’’ who had not 
reached that maturity for which alone speculation 
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about the person of Jesus has any validity. God 
revealed “His Son in me” (Gal. i. 15). The 
story of the shame and horror of a crucified Christ, 
which he had once shrunk from with hatred and 
loathing, had suddenly become, in a blaze of light, 
a personal event in his own life. Jesus was “‘ the 
Son of God who loved me, and gave Himself for me.” 
“Tam crucified with Christ.’’ Paul is at any 
time incapable ‘of purely academic thought. 
He is never able to hold Christ at arm’s length, 
examine His claims, and weigh His personality. 
Christ’s person and claims were once for all settled 
in the experience of that elemental power that 
“apprehended ”’ or “‘ grasped”’ him (Phil. iii. 12, 13). 
The raw material of his subsequent thought came 
to him unsought at his conversion. “I follow 
on if so be that I may grasp that with a view to 
which I also was grasped by Jesus Christ.’’ Paul’s 
“ grasping ”’ is not merely, or even chiefly, intellect- 
ual. For him the intellectual and the moral are 
never separated. The ‘‘ things that are behind, ” 
which he “ forgets, ’’ arenot past stages of Christian 
experience, but the old pre-Christian life, with its 
guilty conscience and its ‘“‘ Christ after the flesh.’’* 
It is important to note that on the two occasions 
when Paul speaks clearly of the Incarnation, as an 
act of condescending love on the part of the Son 
of God, and gives us the clearest insight into 
his conviction that Jesus was divine, he is con- 
cerned to reinforce moral endeavour: to encourage 
a spirit of lowliness and love among the Philippians 
(ii. 5-10); and to invoke a spirit of generosity 
among the Corinthians (2 Cor. viii. 9). His motive 
in bringing forward his conception of the Incarna- 
tion in both cases is an ethical one. 


«See H. A. A. Kennedy, “ Expositor’s Greek Testament” III., 
Pp: 458. 
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Perhaps the most convincing proof, if proof be 
needed, that Paul gave to Jesus an absolute and 
determining place, equivalent to that of God Him- 
self, in the Christian life, is to be found in the 
position occupied by the name of Jesus alongside 
that of the Father in the apostolic benedictions, 
which mostly preface, and sometimes conclude his 
letters. _Wemay find equally conclusive proof in his 
attitude when any disposition is shown, as in the 
Corinthian church, to name the name of Christ as 
one in a list with Peter, Apollos, or himself (x Cor. 
i. 12, 13). His vocation was given him, not through 
any human agency, but sprang from Christ Himself 
(Gal. i. r). The source is not a human one at all, 
but is deliberately contrasted with what is human. 
As the originator of his apostleship, he sets Jesus 
instinctively side by side with God the Father. 
There was absolutely nothing, either in his Jewish 
heritage of thought, or in the thought of the time, 
that could possibly even have suggested such an 
intellectual tour de force. Jewish monotheism would 
have been against it, in spite of the semi-poetic 
personifications of Wisdom and the Word, which 
are found in extant Jewish literature. Hellenistic 
religion—in spite of scholars who have made rather 
hasty use of its terminology, and have sometimes 
offered single words as though they were arguments, 
for example, in favour of the conception of a 
“saviour-god”’—affords no real parallels to the 
Christian, much less the Pauline, conception of 
Jesus Christ. Even the Roman practice of deifying 
the emperor had far more a political than a religious 
significance, and was simply the apotheosis of force, 
symbolised in the person of the reigning emperor. 
The benefits he bestowed on his worshippers were 


*e.g., Gilbert Murray, “ Four Stages of Greek Religion,” pp. 143 f. 
But cf. Kennedy, “St. Paul and the Mystery Religions,” pp. 211 ff. 
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suchas a millionaire might shower on his dependents: 
Deity in Graeco-Roman thought meant little more 
than an aristocratic kind of immortal being. A 
divine Being manifested in poverty and weakness 
is an entirely new idea. 

In any case Paul had no opportunity, even if 
he had had the will, to raise the human Jesus to 
the status of a divine Being. Jesus was already 
a divine Being, when Paul first knew Him. Paul’s 
greatest achievement of thought in regard to Christ 
is his insistence on His true humanity—on the 
Incarnation. It may be disconcerting to many 
to find that Paul nowhere speaks of Christ as 
“God.” The only really doubtful passage is 
Romans ix. 5.2, From what we know elsewhere of 
Paul’s habit of thought, it would be a surprising 
thing if Christ were in the latter passage addressed 
as Theos. This simply means that it nowhere 
occurs to him, as a Jew, to speak of the relation- 
ship between God and Christ in a way that would 
be natural to a philosopher. In all his specula- 
tion on the person of Christ, the motive is religious 
and not philosophical. Jesus, in the Ritschlian 
phrase, has for Paul “‘ the religious value of God.” 
The relation between Jesus and God is for him 
not so much a question of ousza (essence), as of 
exousta (authority). His ruling category is ‘‘ power”’ 
not “‘ substance.” 

Under the influence of the Greek tradition, modern 
theology demands that the question be stated and 
answered exclusively in terms of essential being. 
The result is that the ordinary man has come 
to think of Jesus in terms that tend to make the 

* of. “Benefactor,” Luke xxii. 25; also W. Warde Fowler, 
“ Roman Ideas of Deity,” pp. 107 ff., Gilbert Murray, op. cit. pp. 
ae Chek ier Romans, “‘ Expositor’s Greek Testament” ; Sanday 
and Headlam, Romans, ¢m Joc. 
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idea of God religiously unnecessary. This is a fatal 
blemish on modern religion. Ritschlianism is 
right when it speaks of Christ as having for us 
“the religious value of God.’’ We simply have 
no knowledge of God that can be regarded as 
having real religious value, apart from Jesus. 
The Old Testament itself is largely a sealed book 
without the mind of Jesus. At the same time, 
Paul could not rest satisfied without seeking some 
explanation of a fact so stupendous as One who 
had for him the religious value of God.? A fact 
unrelated in our minds to other facts is so much 
mental cargo; and Paul proceeds to relate this 
great fact of Christ to other facts constantly present 
in his thought, and themselves having a place in 
his whole experience. These great facts are God, 
the Church, the Law, and the Universe. The 
relation to the Law will appear when we cometo deal 
with the Pauline doctrines of justification and 
sanctification. In the chapters that immediately 
follow, the attempt will be made to gain some 
idea of Jesus in relation to the other three. 


"of. p. 117. 


-: * Emerson once said that Paul’s exalted conceptions of Jesus 

are but sallies of love and admiration, which in our ecclesiastical 
theology have been petrified into official titles that kill all generous 
sympathy and liking.” (Quoted by D. Somerville, “‘St. Paul’s Con- 
ception | ot Christ,” p, 179.) cf. J. Denney, “Jesus and the 
Gospel,”’ pp. 30}. 
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(2) JESUS AND THE CHURCH 


It is the usual practice, in dealing with the thought 
of Paul, to postpone the consideration of the 
“Church”’ until a much later stage. In a sense, 
this is correct procedure, and Paul’s contribution 
to the idea of the Church as an outward organisation 
will be considered towards the close. The Church 
of Christ was for Paul, almost from the first, a fact as 
objective as Jesus Himself ; thesecond greatest fact 
in the new life. He was accepted by, and was 
baptised into a community of men and women, 
who worshipped Christ, and felt themselves in 
living communion with Him. He came to them 
with a steadfast and independent conviction of the 
reality of the living Christ whom they worshipped. 
Unlike many of them, he had known only the 
exalted Christ. He found that the risen Jesus 
was making His power felt in the manifesta- 
tions or “ gifts’ (charismata) of the Spirit within 
the Church. What these were may be gathered 
from the opening chapters in Acts, and in 1 Cor. 
The Spirit had always been associated with the com- 
ing of the Messianic age. The primitive Christian 
belief was that Jesus had full scope for the exercise 
of His Messianic power only after the Resurrection 
had taken place. ‘‘ Being therefore by the right 
hand of God exalted, and having received of the 
Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, He hath 
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poured forth this which ye see and hear” (Acts 
ii, 33); yet, for Paul, what was ‘“ poured forth” 
had a far deeper content than that given to it by 
those who preceded him in the faith. The tendency 
in the primitive Church seems to have been to associate 
the .work of the Spirit exclusively with certain 
ecstatic and extraordinary manifestations, such as 
speaking in tongues, great fervour in prayer. They 
might even take the form of sighings which had no 
words attached to them, “groanings that cannot 
be uttered; prophesying ; miraculous healings 
of the sick ; sudden conversions among the heathen 
onlookers. Paul himself tells us that he too shared 
in these extraordinary gifts of the Spirit. He 
had the gift of tongues, and was himself liable 
to ecstatic experiences (2 Cor. xii. 1 ff.). It 
was into a community with such an atmosphere 
that Paul was first introduced. It is remarkable 
that this community never seems to have regarded 
the work of the Spirit as connected with far-reaching 
changes in the moral code of believers. General 
adherence to the precepts of the Jewish law was, 
of course, demanded, and its abrogation was never 
contemplated. What moral deepening there was 
seems to have sprung from the expectation of the 
immediate advent of Jesus. Men are Called on to 
repent, during the “‘breathing-space’’? allotted to 
them ere the Lord came. Self-abnegation and 
self-sacrifice reigned. A spirit of ‘ enthusiasm ”’ 
prevailed. There was a disposition to give literal 
effect to the example and precept of Jesus and His 
circle of disciples. The community had a common 
purse, and many sold lands and houses and gave 
the proceeds to fill it. It is also important to note 
that in the story of Ananias and Sapphira the sin 
that is punished is not the retention of part of the 
' Translated in our version ‘‘seasons of refreshing,” Acts ili 19. 
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property, but hypocrisy and insincerity. Evidently 
community of goods was not a rule binding on all. 
The actual deeds of Jesus were reproduced in the 
acts of His followers. Signs and wonders, chiefly 
in the form of miracles of healing, were wrought 
among the people (Acts v. 12f). Their enthusiasm 
had also the added stimulus of persecution, and some, 
like Stephen, laid down their lives. Missionary 
activity began; and Peter seems to have heard the 
call of a mission to the Gentiles, which was 
inaugurated by a miraculous vision (Acts x.). 

What place did Jesus Christ occupy in this primi- 
tive community? They lived in immediate 
expectation of His Advent, which was heralded by 
these outward and wondrous tokens. They were 
signs of the coming salvation.: We may go on 
to ask ‘“‘How did Paul with his fresh conception 
of the love and power of Jesus, react in this. 
atmosphere ?’’ It seemed to him an inadequate 
expression of all that Jesus meant to him. He 
shared their belief that He would quickly return 
in power, but one thing he could never forget. He 
never ceased to realise that the risen Jesus had 
already come to him in great power and glory, and 
had changed his whole life. It was essentially 
a profound moral revolution. Moreover, Jesus 
Himself, as He is now, had in person exercised 
His redeeming power on Paul. This accounts for 
the peculiar individuality of the contribution that 
he brought to the religious life and thought of the 
Christian community and to the conception of the 
Christian Church. “ They saw the Resurrection 
against the lowly ministry with its still more lowly 
end; he viewed the earthly life in bold relief against 
the glory of ascension and pre-existence.’’* It 
was therefore both a religious and an intellectual 

t H. R. Mackintosh, ‘Person of Christ,’’ p. 64. 
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necessity for Paul to give to the risen Jesus a place 
other than a waiting one in glory. The supreme 
supernatural facts in Paul’s experience of Jesus, 
were not “‘ visions and revelations’ (2 Cor. xii. 1), 
extraordinary manifestations, but the power that 
could change the hatred of the persecutor into 
love for, and fellowship with the Christian brother- 
hood, which once he persecuted with relentless 
fury. 

The result was an important development of the 
doctrine of the Spirit in the Pauline churches. The 
energy of the Spirit was identified with the working 
of the historical Christ, now risen. The range 
of the Spirit’s working is commensurate with 
the whole of Christian life. Paul saw clearly the 
moral dangers that were involved in the exaltation 
to such a pre-eminent place in the religious life of 
the community, of these ecstatic and enthusiastic 
experiences. The danger lay in the tendency to 
regard moments of commonplace existence, and 
even of physical and spiritual depression, when 
the mood was not joy but might even be despair 
and pain, as indications of the absence of the power 
of Christ. There was also the chief danger of 
spiritual pride. These are the abiding dangers of all 
emotional religion. It marked an epoch in Christian 
thought when Paul elevated to the height of a Christ- 
ian truth the fact of the pervasive presence of Christ 
at every moment in life, more especially in moments 
of weakness. He can even glory in his infirmities ; 
for when he is weak, then he is strong. ‘“‘ He hath 
said,t My grace is sufficient for thee; for my power 
is made perfect in weakness.”” He speaks in words 
of unparalleled beauty of the power of Christ, ‘resting 
upon’”’ him, spreading over him a shade like that 

* The tense indicates finality, a message that is at all times and 
everywhere applicable. 
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of a tent in the burning sun or the driving storm 
(2 Cor. xii. 9-10). In this way, suggested by the 
spiritual manifestations in the Church as he found 
it, and reinforced by practical experience, Paul’s 
great doctrine of the indwelling Christ arose. 

It is an entirely new step in the doctrine of the 
person of Christ, as it is an entirely new advance 
in the doctrine of the Spirit. The fruits of the Spirit 
are love, joy, peace, and all the other everyday 
graces of the Christian character described in Gal. 
v. 22f. The gifts of the Spirit are mediated to men 
through the risen Jesus alone, and when we realise 
the scope of the Spirit’s working, not only in ecstatic 
manifestations but in the graces of everyday life, 
we cannot but conclude that Paul has, in his concep- 
tion of the indwelling Christ, accorded to Him 
a place that is due to God alone. 

Paul’s epistles are everywhere sprinkled with 
references to the ‘‘ Church”’ or to the “ churches.” 
The word is ecclesia. The fundamental meaning 
of ecclesia is ‘‘ assembly,’ and Paul lays stress on 
the idea of the church as an assembly of Christians 
for worship. He speaks of Christians “‘ coming 
together in the church” (zr Cor. xi. 18), and several 
times he speaks of the “church” that meets in 
someone’s house (Romans xvi. 4; I Cor. xvi. 19; 
Col. iv. 15; Philem. ii.). The “saints”? in the 
New Testament sense or “church members” ulti- 
mately compose the ecclesia. A certain inward 
bond, a common faith, a common _ experience 
of Christ, unites these together. This is the 
inner reality of the church, and enables Paul to 
speak of a “Church” that embraces all Christians, 
and is not merely a local conception. Paul is not 
chiefly concerned with the Church as an outward, 
but as an inward organisation. The appreciation 

t See p. 165. 
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of this in modern times would save us from much 
futile talk about a unity which is in the end based 
on outward appearance.t The primitive Church 
was a unity because its members worshipped the 
same God, and expected from Him the same kind 
of salvation. Hence Paul can speak of the Church 
of God as a unity embracing all believers and visible, 
now in one place, now in another. It is the Church 
of God in Corinth, or in Thessalonica. The con- 
ception of this inward unity is very marked when 
Paul says that he ‘‘ persecuted the Church of God” 
(x Cor. xv. 9). Also, Paul’s belief in the impend- 
ing advent of Jesus has a certain creative influence 
on his thought of the Church. The risen Jesus 
means for him the kingdom, the new world, the 
perfected reign of God. Of this kingdom believers 
are already citizens. The Church on earth already 
in his thought corresponds with the new order of 
things, a world invisible waiting to be revealed. 
“We are,” he says to the Philippians, “‘a colony 
of heaven; and we wait for the Saviour who comes 
from heaven, the Lord Jesus Christ.’”’ In this sense 
the Church is identified with the ‘‘ kingdom of 
God,”’ an expression rarely used by Paul. The 
“saints’’ are destined one day to ‘‘ judge” the 
world (1 Cor. vi. 2, cf. Daniel vii. 22; Matt. xx. 21). 
Once he speaks of the Church as the “ Israel of God” 
(Gal. vi. 16), identifying it with the ancient theocratic 
community. The difficulty was not so present as it 
is to us, that members of the Church on earth may not 
all have a living faith in Christ, and so may not be 
members of the Church invisible. The conditions of 
the time were such that none were likely to enter the 
Church unless Jesus meant something real to their 


* “Our differences do not concern the Church, but the doctrines 
of God and of salvation upon which our views of the Church rest.’’ 
J. Oman, “‘ The Church and the Divine Order,” p. 3 
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faith. He thinks it possible indeed that some may 
believe in vain (xr Cor. xv. 2), or may be found what 
he calls ‘“‘failures,’’ those who have not stood the 
test (2 Cor. xiii. 5). On the other hand Jesus 
is Lord of His own Church, ard will either recover 
those that are falling away, or will give the Church 
authority to expel them (r Cor. v. 11, 13). Yet 
Paul is never dismayed by the moral imperfection 
ofthe community. In his view, these moral imper- 
fections are partly matters of discipline, and entirely 
a ground of hope, so sure is he of the moral energy 
that issues from sincere faith, and of the gracious 
condescending presence and power among them 
of Him whose Church it is. He knew that God 
had entrusted His perfect Gospel to an imperfect 
Church. 

Both God and Christ are regarded by Paul as 
standing in a certain relation to this Church. It 
is this fact that gives the Church its unity (Eph. | 
iv. 4-6). He calls it the Church of God (x Cor i. 2, 
etc.). It is God’s husbandry, God’s building (1 Cor. 
iii. 9). The foundationis Jesus Christ (xz Cor. vi. 11). 
We seem to have the beginning of a “catholic” 
conception in Eph. ii. 20.,1 but even there Jesus 
is ‘‘the chief corner-stone.” The Church is the 
“temple of God.’ (x Cor. iii. 16; 2 Cor: wi. 26); 
“the reality of which the Old Testament house of 
God was only a symbol; as the dwelling-place of 
God on earth, the home which He prepared for Him- 
self through His Spirit in humanity.” It is 
specially notable that the Christ who in Col. i. 19 ; 
ii. 9, is said to be the plerdma or “ fulness” of God, 
is here conceived in Ephes. i. 23, as imparting that 

t This is one of the passages that make the Pauline authorship 


of Ephesians difficult. Is Paul likely to have spoken of himself 
and his fellow apostles as the foundation of the Church ? 


2 Beyschlag, ‘‘ New Testament Theology,” II , 232. 
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“fulness”? to the Church. The “fulness” in 
Coloss. i. 19, clearly refers to the incarnate life on 
earth, but carnot be regarded as excluding the 
life in exaltation. In Col. i. 20, Paul goes on to 
speak of the Christ in whom this “ fulness ’’ dwells 
as ‘‘reconciling all things to God.” He died, who 
was the ‘‘ fulness’ of God, but Paul never thinks 
of the death apart from the resurrection. Salva- 
tion comes through His death, and “‘ much more 
by His life’? (Romans v. 10). What then is the 
“fulness ’’ of which Paul speaks ? It is misleading 
to say that it is the fulness of the Godhead, regarded 
as the sum of the attributes and activities of God. 
Certainly Paul speaks of Christ as the “‘ fulness of 
the Godhead,” in Col. ii. 9, but not in the sense 
just indicated. In other words He does not assert 
‘the complete metaphysical identity of God and 
Christ.* Otherwise there would be no meaning in the 
form of the apostolic benediction. Again we may 
repeat that such a conception, which can only be 
stated in metaphysical terms, is outside the range 
and purpose of Paul’s thinking. His categories 
are religious and not metaphysical. Christ is the 
“fulness of God”’ in the sense that He represents 
in His own person the grace and love of God in their 
perfection and totality. No supplementary reve- 
lation is necessary so far as the character of God 
is concerned. That this is the substance and 
scope of the term #lerdma is easily confirmed if we 
reflect that in Col. ii. ro., this ‘‘ fulness’ is com- 
municable to the individual Christian. It is com- 
municated to him as a member of the Church. 
This seems to be the sense in which “fulness” is pre- 
dicated of the Church in Ephesians i. 23. The 
same idea is present when the Church is said to be 
the body, of which Christ is the head (Ephes. iv. 
* See pp. 90ff. 
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15f.). The Church is the body through whose 
members the risen Jesus is active in the world. 
“Ye are Christ’s body, and as individuals, members 
of it’’ (z Cor. xii. 27). Life, love, energy and 
unity are given through Him. The manifold riches 
of Christ are given to the Church for the mutual 
benefit of the individuals composing it, and for the 
world. Paul knows of no Christian experience 
that cannot be shared, and that is not dependent, 
for its permanence and strengthening, on fellowship. 

Thus, in the thought that Christ is head of the 
Church, and that the Church is His body, we are 
again led to realise the place that Paul gives to Jesus 
in his religious thought. He pictures Jesus as en- 
dowed with the complete efficacy and power of God 
in relation to the salvation of men. Membership 
in the visible community is also, ideally, member- 
ship of the Church invisible, citizenship in the 
kingdom of God. ‘“ Along with Christ, God raised 
us up and seated us in heavenly places, by virtue 
of our being in Christ Jesus; that in ages to come 
He might shew the exceeding riches of His grace 
and kindness towards us in Christ Jesus’’ (Eph. ii. 
6 7.). When Paul speaks of the Church as the body 
of Christ, and of Christ as head of the body, he 
accords Him a place in the Church which can only 
be regarded as divine. The Church, to Paul, is 
a society in which all the various natural capacities 
of men are consecrated as “gifts.” There is 
infinite diversity and variety among these. Jesus 
Christ is their source. As such He holds a place 
equal with God. ‘‘ There are varieties of talents, 
but the same spirit ; varieties of service, but the 
same Lord; varieties of effects but the same God 
who effects everything in everyone” (x Cor. xii. 
4-6, Moffatt). 
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PAUL uses one title far oftener than any other 
of Jesus Christ. He calls Him The Son of God. 
It is beside the point to argue what the title may 
or may not have meant in the Jewish Messianic 
Christology. It was undoubtedly used as a 
Messianic title. No one would ever dream of 
contending that Paul invented the names by which 
he describes Jesus Christ. Paul is not the first 
to call Jesus Son of God, or Lord. The important 
thing to note and to discover is the new content 
he puts into the names he uses. 

The classical passage in Paul’s writing in this 
connection is Romans i. 3 f. ‘“‘God’s Son, who was 
born of the seed of David so far as physical heredity 
goes, and was declared by the Resurrection to be 
the Son of God, with freedom to impart the spirit 
to men, in accordance with His spirit of perfect 
obedience to the will of God.”* To understand this 
passage is to holdthe key to Paul’s entire conception of 
Jesus. Let us note carefully certain general con- 
siderations that are suggested by it. 

1. That the Old Testament as a whole is prophetic 
of the coming of the Son of God. Paul includes not 
only the Prophets, but the Law, which began even 
in Abraham’s time; and the Psalms, which centre 
around David and his successors. As a glance at 
Paul’s writings will show, he makes full and indis- 


» We- may thus translate “spirit of holiness,” which is 
not equivalent to Holy Spirit. 
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criminate use of the Old Testament as a source 
of Messianic prophecy. 

2. The Son of God is of the lineage of David. In 
the primitive preaching, and in the genealogies of 
the gospels, stress is laid on this Davidic descent. 
In Mark xii. 35f Jesus puts a question which 
has the effect of shewing that He Himself did not 
attach real importance to the Davidic genealogy. 
It is probable that Paul also shared this point of 
view. He characterises this descent as ‘‘ accord- 
ing to the flesh.” ‘‘ The Christ after the flesh,” 
as 2 Cor. v. 16 shows, had ceased to command his 
attention. 

3. What is of much more importance for him 
is the ethical character of Jesus. Jesus is ‘‘ declared 
to be,” or “designated as Son of God with power, 
in virtue of the holiness of his spirit, by the Resur- 
rection from the dead.’ Paul is thinking of the 
sinlessness of Jesus, which in the days of His flesh 
was a sure token of His divine Sonship. Now, that 
Sonship is openly declared by the fact of the Resur- 
rection. His perfect doing of God’s will is met 
by the response on God’s part of the Resurrection. 
It has to be remembered that the Resurrection of 
Jesus, demonstrated by His appearance to Paul, 
swept from his thoughts the idea he had previously 
entertained that the Cross was the sign of God’s 
displeasure, or ‘‘ wrath,’ towards the Crucified. 
Paul came to know that not Christ’s sin, but the sin 
of humanity was then condemned. It is along 
this line of thought that Paul approaches the idea 
of the sinlessness of Jesus. It was no doubt con- 
firmed by the testimony of the Church; but Paul 
does not really express the idea as negative sinless- 
ness, but as positive moral supremacy. 

4. Jesus is declared to be the Son of God with 
power. It is not as though the Sonship of Christ 
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began after the Resurrection. What He was before, 
He is now declared openly to be, without the limita- 
tions voluntarily imposed by the life in the flesh. 
The power is demonstrated by the gift of the Spirit 
and its operations in the Church, especially by the 
sense of sonship bestowed on sinful men. ‘“ Ye 
have received the spirit of adoption, whereby we 
cry, Abba, Father. The Spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirit that we are children of 
God”’ (Romans viii. 15, 16); or more plainly, 
“God has sent forth the Spirit of His Son into 
your hearts crying, Abba, Father’ (Gal. iv. 6). 
It was a great epoch in the history of the Church 
when men and women in their prayers prefaced 
them with the glad and confident word, ‘‘ Abba,” 
or “‘Father.”” The Fatherhood of God had never 
been the universal possession of men until then. 
This is the signal manifestation of the power of the 
Spirit, and comes from the risen Christ who is Son 
of God, with “‘power’’ thus to reveal the love of God 
to all. 

In this passage also certain things are implied 
regarding the person of the risen Jesus that are 
of fundamental importance. 

1. THE HuMANITY oF JESuS.—The passage con- 
tains a clear recognition of the connection between the 
historical Jesus and the risen Christ. ‘‘ Declared” 
implies that what He is in glory, He was essentially, 
within the limitations of the earthly; life namely, 
the Son of God. Christ’s real humanity is asserted, 
as in the other passage where he is said to be born 
of a woman (Gal. iv. 4). The real humanity of Jesus 
in Paul’s thought is here the point of importance. 
It cannot we think, be asserted with any confidence 
that Paul knew Jesus in the flesh.? Certainly 


* For a spirited defence of the opposite view see J. Weiss, ‘Paul 
and Jesus,” E. Tr. pp. 41 ff. 
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2 Cor. v. 16 cannot be interpreted to mean that Paul 
is here disparaging his former knowledge of the 
earthly Jesus, in favour of his knowledge of Him as 
exalted. Doubts were indeed expressed in the 
church as to the validity of his apostleship on the 
ground that he was not originally one of the band 
of disciples who companied with Jesus on earth. 
He meets this by the claim, ‘‘ Have not I seen Jesus, 
our Lord?’ (z Cor.ix. 1), which, as even Weiss admits, 
refers to the glorified Jesus. At the same time 
it is entirely erroneous to assert that Paul did not 
care to know the facts concerning Jesus of Nazareth. 
We must suppose himas perfectly acquainted with the 
facts of that life as tradition could make him. His 
“gospel’’ was not of men, but men must have told 
him of the words and deeds of Jesus. He preached 
his gospel in full view of the Jesus tradition preserved 
by the Church, and widespread among its members. 
He lived in a society where all that was known of 
Jesus was current. Mark, the author of the second 
Gospel, was among his fellow-workers. Did Paul 
not care to know what he taught ? Any more search- 
ing investigation of this question is not needed 
here, inasmuch as Paul contributes nothing new 
to the knowledge we have of the historical Jesus 
except the one saying in Acts xx. 35. It was not 
his business to do so.t In any case it is quite 
untrue to say with Weinel that ‘‘ the whole human 
life of Jesus vanished in the spiritual Being.’’? It 
is quite true that the influence of Paulinism in 
the Church subsequently necessitated the supple- 
menting and further development of the doctrine 


«The reader may be referred, in this connection to the article 
‘“‘ Paul and Jesus,’ by C. A. Anderson Scott in‘‘ Cambridge Biblical 
Essays,”’ or to P. Feine, ‘‘Neutestamentliche Theologie,’’ pp. 200ff. 
(cf his “‘ Jesus Christus und Paulus,” pp. 56 ff.) 


26¢ St. Paul, the Man and his Work,” p. 316. 
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of the exalted Christ by connecting it more closely 
with the earthly life. Such a presentation we have 
in the Fourth Gospel. The real humanity of 
Jesus, however, is an extremely important element 
in Paul’s thought of His person. The original and 
creative element in Paul’s thought is his doctrine 
of the Incarnation. From Romans 1. 3 /., we see 
clearly that, during the earthly life, Jesus was Son 
of God. 

In what sense ? The answer is found in Phil. 
ii. 7. ‘‘ He was made in the likeness of men. Being 
found in human form, He humbled Himself, and 
became obedient even so far as to die—to die on the 
Cross.”’ The human life of Jesus is a deliberate 
voluntary act on His part. The only phrase that 
seems to indicate any deflection from ordinary 
humanity is the phrase, ‘‘in the likeness of men” 
We may compare the phrase in Romans viii. 3, 
“in the likeness of the flesh of sin.’”’ Paul must 
have had a reason for not saying directly, ‘‘ He 
was made a man,” or ‘‘ He sent His Son in the 
flesh of sin.’ What influences Paul’s language 
is his conviction of the sinlessness or moral supre- 
macy of Jesus. In this regard He is different from 
other men. At the same time, both in Paul and 
in the New Testament generally, sin is inextricably 
associated with, but is never regarded as of the 
essence of “‘ flesh,’ or human nature. It is part of 
fallen human nature. 

Moreover, it is to be noted that Paul does not 
confine himself to the negative concept of the 
“sinlessness’’’ of Jesus, as in 2 Cor. v. 21. He 
usually states the fact positively, in terms of holiness, 
as in Romans i.4, and of moral perfection, as in 
Romans v. 18. ‘So then as one transgression 
resulted in condemnation for all men, so also one 
righteous act resulted in justification to life for all 
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men ”’ (cf. viii. 3, and Phil. ii. 8, which will presently 
fall to be considered). Moreover, the belief in the 
sinlessness of Jesus is no dogmatic utterance of 
Paul son the ground of his single experience. In this 
he is at one with the witness of the Apostolic Church." 

Paul’s emphasis, however, in Romans i. 36 is not 
so much on the sinlessness of Jesus, as on His 
identification with us in real humanity. It is much 
more necessary to convince the men to whom he 
spoke of the second. The first they would readily 
take for granted. Accordingly we find him laying 
stress on this second aspect in Phil. ii. 5-10. The 
passage implies that the human life of Jesus was a 
condition voluntarily assumed by Him. So com- 
plete was the assumption that He even submitted 
to death. The process of entering our human life 
Paul describes by the strange term ‘“ emptied 
himself.”” He exchanged the ‘“‘ form” of divine 
existence, for the form? of human existence, which in 
relation to God demanded the obedience of a servant. 
The Incarnation was an act of condescension on the 
part of Jesus. 

2. PRE-EXISTENCE. Even in Romans i. 3, we are 
brought face to face with the assumption that the 
Son of God existed prior to the Incarnation. The 

t Acts ili, 14, iv. 27, vii. 52; 1 Peterii. 22; Heb. iv. 15, vii. 26, 
ix. 14; 1 John iii. 5. 

2 The Greek word is morphé. Originally it was a Greek philo- 
sophical term, but it is in a loose popular sense that Paul uses it. 
It is an extremely difficult word to translate. The Greek 
philosophical use of the term does not help usmuch. Doubtless the 
word in later Greek had acquired a popular meaning. In the LXX. it 
denotes “‘the form, appearance, look, or likeness of someone, that 
by which those beholding him would judge him’ (Kennedy, 
** Expositor’s Greek Testament, ” III., im Joc.). Eliphaz says of 
“the spirit’ or ‘‘ breath ” that he felt and did not see, “I could 
not see the form (morphé) thereof’’ (Job iv. 16). cf. Milton, 
“Paradise Lost,” ii., 268, “‘or substance might be called that 


shadow seemed.’”’ All that can be said is that the pre-existent 
Christ of Paul is no “ shadow.”’ 
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Son of God is the content of God’s message in the 
Old Testament. The same doctrine is implied in 
2 Cor. vili. 9. Jesus is One who, “ being rich, for 
our sakes became poor.” Pre-existence is stated 
explicitly in Phil. ii. 5. Also, Jesus is prior 
to all creation (Col. i. 35, see pp. 118/). There 
cannot be the slightest doubt that, in Jewishthought, 
the Messiah was regarded as existing in heaven, 
prior to His manifestation on earth. Enoch xlviii. 
speaks of the Messiah as existing ‘‘ before the sun 
and the signs were created, before the stars of the 
heaven were made.’ It is also asserted that ‘‘ He 
has been chosen and hidden before the (Lord of 
Spirits) before the creation of the world, and for 
evermore.’ So far as we can see, Paul is not con- 
scious of introducing a doctrinal novelty when he 
speaks of the pre-existence of the Christ. He 
refers to the fact always in quite an incidental 
manner. It may also fairly be claimed that the 
conception of pre-existence is part of our Lord’s 
own consciousness (John viii. 56, xvii. 4, 5, 24). It 
is, however, entirely beside the point to say, ‘‘ Here 
is another instance where Paul deliberately fills 
out his conception of Jesus with the current 
Messianic ideas.” Even if he did, it would only 
be an indication of the place that he accorded to 
Him. The real fact is that the current con- 
ception of a pre-existent Messiah falls far short 
of Paul's conception of Jesus’ pre-existence. What 
Paul has actually done is to expand the Messianic 
pre-existence into an idea, which is peculiarly his 
own contribution to the Christian consciousness. 
He nowhere uses the title ‘‘ Son of Man” of Jesus, 
which is the characteristic title of the pre-existent 
Messiah in the Book of Enoch, and later apocalyptic 
writings. The idea of the “Heavenly Man” in Paul, 
as we shall see later, cannot be regarded as an 
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equivalent. Paul transforms the figure of the 
pre-existent Messiah or Son of Man into a self- 
conscious divine Personality, whom he identifies 
with the risen Jesus who appeared to him, and 
with the historical Jesus. Elsewhere, he even 
makes use of a clumsy Rabbinical conception, that 
the rock from which Moses drew the water in the 
wilderness was really Messiah, who accompanied 
the Chosen People in all their journeying (1 Cor. 
x. 4). He applies it to illustrate the fact from 
ancient history that even then, as now, sacra- 
mental communion with the living Christ was in 
itself no magical safeguard against sin, and its 
punishment, death. And just as he reads back 
the doctrine of the Christian sacraments into Jewish 
history, so he projects back on. the pre-existent 
figure of Messiah in the Philippians passage, a 
conception of Jesus, and of the Incarnation, which 
was for him the fruit of his Christian experience. 
It is hard to see what other origin the conception 
could have had. After all, the Son of Man in Enoch 
is somewhat of a lay-figure, and is so lacking in 
definite feature that it can be identified in Daniel 
with the Chosen Nation. This is in accordance 
with the position accorded to Messiah in Jewish 
thought. Sometimes he is entirely absent ; nowhere 
is he really a divine Person with independent powers 
of action. Certainly his coming to earth is very 
different from the action of a Being like the Son of 
God in Paul’s thought, who of His own free-will 
stoops to share our human life and its doom of death, 
the wages of sin. He is one who knew no sin. It 
is true that in the Psalms of Solomon, the Messiah, 
the Son of David, is said to be “ pure from sin; ’’”? 
but it cannot seriously be contended that the notion 
of sin in the Psalms of Solomon reaches anything 
‘pp. 97 f. 7 Pss. Sol. Xvil. 41. 
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like the depth and intensity of Paul’s idea of Jesus’ 
‘spirit of holiness.” No one would seek to deny 
thac Paul is influenced by these notions of a 
‘‘ Christ after the flesh,” but they are not the creative 
element in his thought. The creative element 
is the spiritual influence of Jesus, and the historical 
fact of His death on the Cross. In Paul’s view, 


such a sacrifice and humiliation could only be 


voluntary. 

Sometimes the attempt is made to interpret 
Jewish ideas of the pre-existent Messiah as 
meaning only an ideal pre-existence, in the thought 
of God. It is safe to say that to the unmetaphysical 
Jew, such a notion would have been impossible.* 
If the Jew believed, as he undoubtedly did—at least 
in later times—that Messiah pre-existed in heaven 
with God, we may be perfectly sure that he regarded 


him as existing beforehand in the same form as he 


appears on earth? His manifestation on earth is 
simply a transition from concealment to publicity. 
There can be no question of an assumptio naturae 
novae in the human form of existence.3 It is precisely 
this idea of an ‘‘assumption of a new nature,’ 
although not in the Greek sense, that is character- 
istic of Paul’s thought. The conception is 
neither Jewish nor Greek, but purely Christian. 
This is the essence of his doctrine of the Incarnation. 
Jesus as Son of God, stooped from the “ nature” 
of God to the “nature’’ of man. He voluntarily 
laid aside His divine condition, and entered into 
‘ours. He came in “ likeness of sinful flesh.’’ For 
Paul, the “ flesh”’ is tremulous with the sense of 
that weakness and suffering, which Jesus shared. 


‘ of. Harnack, “ History of Dogma,” I., pp. 318 ff. 


2 ef. R, H. Strachan, “ The Idea of Pre-existence in the Fourth 
Gospel,” American Journal of Theology, January, 1914. 


3 of. Harnack, op. cit., p. 318. 
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It is “sinful” because human nature, in its weakness, 
has been exposed to, and has succumbed to sin. 
Sin is conceived of as a hostile and malignant power 
that has set up its citadel in the flesh. The Incarna- 
tion of Jesus meant its destruction. It was an act 
of condescending love in which God and Christ 
were at one. ‘God, having sent His own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and to deal with sin, con- 
demned sin in the flesh’ (Romans viii. 3). In Dr. 
Denney’s words, ‘‘ God had pronounced the doom 
of sin, and brought its claims and its authority 
over man to an end.’”* Sin has no more dominion 
over men. In order to accomplish this great result, 
the pre-existent Son of God did not “‘ masquerade ” 
in the flesh. He really met sin in the innermost 
recesses of human experience, even death itself, 
and overcame it. It was a moral and spiritual 
necessity of Paul’s doctrine of the Incarnation that 
Jesus should be truly man. 

On the other hand, those who would claim a real 
pre-existence for the Son of God cannot be said to 
receive much assistance from the theory that Paul 
regarded Jesus as the ‘‘ Heavenly Man,’ pre- 
existing in heaven as a human personality. To 
the present writer, the doctrine of the ‘‘ Heavenly 
Man” seems to have nothing whatever to do with 
pre-existence. It is found in 1 Cor. xv. 45 f. Apart 
from the fact that if Paul so conceived the pre- 
existent Christ as a human personality, the Incarna- 
tion would be meaningless, and robbed of that 
condescension which is inextricably bound up with 
it, there are surely clear indications that the idea 
of the Heavenly Man pre-supposes the Incarnation, 


: “ Expositor’s Greek Testament,” Romans in loco. 

2 The expressions “ guise of sinful flesh,’’ and “in human guise,” 
adopted by Moffatt in his translation of Rom. viii. 3, and Phil. ii., 8, 
fall below the extraordinary standard of successful rendering 
elsewhere. 
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and does not precede it. It is because Christ was 
incarnate that He is the Heavenly Man, the 
ideal Representative of a redeemed humanity. 
The argument centres around the question of the 
resurrection body. ‘‘ There is a spiritual body,” 
says Paul, “because the exalted Jesus has a 
spiritual body. He, too, is no disembodied Spirit. 
I have seen Him. Just as Adam is the representa- 
tive of humanity in its natural and fallen state, 
and we share in Adam’s nature, so shall we share in 
the nature of the Heavenly Man. The Incarnation 
is itself a guarantee of personal human immortality. 
The risen Jesus is the first-born among many 
brethren.’’ Philo evolves a theory of an “earthly” 
and a “ heavenly,” or “ideal,” man from the two 
narratives of creation in Genesis i., ii. The “‘ ideal”’ 
man is made “after the image of God;” the 
“actual ’’ man is made “ of the dust of the earth.” 
Did Paul obtain the idea from him? A fatal 
objection is that Philo’s first man is Paul’s second. 
Both Adams, moreover, in Paul’s thought, are 
concrete, andin 1 Cor. xi. 7, Genesis i. 26 is referred 
to the ideal first man. These objections hardly 
leave room even for a polemic reference to Philo. 
The whole conception of the Pauline Heavenly Man 
as a pre-existing ‘‘Urmensch,” inaugurated by 
Baur, and accepted by Pfleiderer, is a good instance 
of the type of criticism that denies creative origin- 
ality and intellectual daring to the New Testament 
writers, and seeks to explain all their thoughts 
by reference to the libraries of their time. 

Paul, then, conceives Jesus as pre-existent, living 
a life divine in quality ; not merely like God, but 
participating in His nature—‘‘in the form of 

' Thought is apt to be misled by the expression ‘“‘man from heaven,” 


which simply records the transformation of the earthly body of 
Christ into the heavenly body. 
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God,” The pre-existent Christ was for Paul 
as real as God. It cannot be too much emphasised, 
however unsatisfactory it may seem to the modern 
metaphysical mind, that Paul nowhere tries to think 
out the metaphysical relationship of Christ to God, 
either as pre-existent, or as incarnate. Elsewhere 
he calls Him the Image of God (Col. i. 15). He 
shares in that glory (doxa), which is the manifesta- 
tion of the divine nature. Paul’s motif throughout 
the Philippian passage is ethical and not specula- 
tive, “ Let this mind be in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus;’’ similarly in 2 Cor. viii. 9, where 
the idea occurs in the midst of an exhortation to 
Christian liberality. The place of conviction that 
this doctrine of the pre-existent Christ, who in love 
condescended to become man, occupied in Paul’s 
thought, is evidenced by the way in which he can 
appeal to it as the foundation of Christian ethics. 

Two things need to be borne in mind. The first 
is that this doctrine of the condescension, the 
becoming poor, of the pre-existent Christ, is not 
to be opened up by any mere process of speculative 
thought. We must first feel what Paul felt, the 
inspiration of the motive that controls it. It is 
a doctrine that has a profound bearing on human 
conduct. If we believe that the self-humiliation 
and self-sacrifice of Christ is true, it is rather a 
disturbing and disconcerting judgment that we shall 
have to pass on the sacrifice and self-abnegation 
that we are willing to undergo in our own life as 
Christians. Not only intellectual perplexity but 
a radical selfishness in our nature may make us 
unwilling to believe in the Incarnation. The con- 
sequent alteration in moral values is very dis- 
quieting, and the ennoblement of human life by the 
Incarnation makes a great moral demand. The 
second point to be remembered is this. It may be 
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put in the form of a question. What conceivably 
can be the origin in Paul’s mind of such a fact, 
the fact of the Incarnation, which he puts forward 
as the chief source of all Christian morality ? 
Surely no one will dare to say that he arrived at it 
by pure speculation, or by simply taking over into 
his thought an idea that was current, say in the 
mystery-religions. In thus speaking of the con- 
descension and unselfishness of Christ, Paul 
is presenting these as illustrated in certain stages 
or moments in the life of the Son of God—Pre- 
existence, Incarnation, Exaltation. The last two 
are facts of history, that are capable either of 
being experienced, or inferred from what men 
had experienced of Jesus. The first is for Paul 
also a fact of history as 1 Cor. x. 4 shows. Sucha 
view of the Incarnation is a necessary deduction 
from what he himself and the Christian Church 
conceived Jesus to be, the Son of God. It is 
probable that Paul never speculated much on Christ’s 
pre-existent state. To him it was an obvious 
truth. 

A certain solemnity attaches to all the passages 
where Paul speaks of Jesus as ‘‘ Son” or “Son of 
God” (Romans i. 3,4,9; v. 10; viii. 3, 29, 32; 
I Cor. i. 9, etc.). The title cannot be said to shed 
any light on the actual and essential relationship 
between Christ and God. Yet it describes a 
relationship, and that too a unique one. It is in 
line with the unique sense of filial relationship 
apparent in the Jesus of the Gospels. The title 
has its origin in Messianic thought, as Psalm ii. 
shows, and Paul clearly recognises (Acts xiii. 33). 
It is quite true that the purely Semitic use of the 
term ‘“‘son’’ may simply imply “ belonging to,” 
e.g., “sons of the Pharisees ”’ (Mark xii. 27) ; “ sons 
of the kingdom” (Matt. viii. 12); “sons of this 
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world’’ (Luke xvi. 8). So the Messiah is called 
“son of God” as the chosen ruler of the future 
kingdom. The Greek use of the term “son of 
God,”’ on the other hand, implied that the son had 
proceeded in some mysterious fashion from the 
inmost being of the Father. In Paul’s usage, as 
applied to Jesus, he is again neither Jewish nor 
Greek, but Christian. No minute speculation as 
to the essence of the relationship is demanded. 
Love is the bond that unites Jesus and God. He 
is the Son of His love. Love is also the bond that 
brings Him into communion with men. The 
sense is clearly present in the words of Romans 
viii. 32, “‘ He that spared not His own Son.” 

By what avenue of approach does Paul reach the 
conception? Surely, again, by the avenue of experi- 
ence. He himself, as every Christian, is translated 
out of a relationship of fear towards God, into one 
of love; of uncertainty into one of assurance. 
“Because ye are sons, God sent forth the spirit 
of His Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father ” 
(Gal. iv. 6). He who mediates this relationship 
to men, must Himself par excellence be “ Son.” 
Strictly speaking the sonship of men is a sonship 
by adoption (Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iv. 5). It is an 
act of grace, unhindered by the absence of the moral 
qualities that are pleasing to God. In the case 
of Jesus we have the absolute and eternal relation- 
ship. God is ‘the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” in the often repeated Pauline phrase. 
He is the Son in whom God is well-pleased. Jesus 
represents and conveys to men this eternal relation- 
ship. If Jesus no longer lives, the relationship 
for men is either an illusion or an impossibility. 
As such He is lifted high above the boundaries 
of humanity. The Divine Nature was, and is, His 
home. Now He is declared by the Resurrection 
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to be the Son of God “ with power.” The Incarna- 
tion, Death, and Resurrection of Jesus, mean that 
it is open to Him to confer on men the adoption 
of sons. While Jesus was pre-existent, the gift 
was impossible, inasmuch as He then lacked the 
essential element of the Incarnation, in virtue 
of which He became one with the whole human 
race, While He lived within the limits of the earthly 
life, such a gift was at least not possible for every 
man, perhaps not fully possible for any, inasmuch 
as Jesus had not yet conquered death. Now, 
however, He has become the Son of God “ with 
power.” Now He has become the Heavenly Man, 
Head and Source and Representative of a new 
order of humanity. It is striking to note how 
the human name “ Jesus” stands out in the 
midst of the ascription of absolute power and 
lordship to Him in Philippians ii. 9-11. It is a 
token that the fearful and guilty heart of Paul 
has found one spot of rest and peace in the haunted 
universe. The gift of “‘sonship’’ or “love” 
streams in on the hearts of all men from Him who 
is at once the Son of His love, and Representative 
Man. ‘‘ God’s love pours into our hearts like a 
flood through the Holy Spirit which has been given 
us” (Romans v. 5). 
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(4) JESUS AND THE UNIVERSE 


GENERALLY speaking Christ’s re’ation to the 
Universe is defined in the comprehensive title 
“Lord.”’ When Paul calls Jesus ‘‘ Lord,” he 
means that He is on the throne of the Universe, 
which includes the lordship over the individual 
lives of men. Indeed He could only be the Lord 
of our lives completely by being the Lord of the 
Universe. We have already seen what Paul's 
universe was like.t Paul indeed calls Him the 
Divine Agent in creation at the beginning of all 
things. Here again we have one of those con- 
ceptions most puzzling to the modern mind. 
“Through Him (Christ) all things were created 
both in heaven and on earth, both the seen and 
the unseen, thrones, angelic lords, celestial powers 
and rulers; all things have been created through 
Him and for Him; He is prior to all and all coheres 
in Him” (Col. i. 16-17). Paul, with his passionate 
Jewish monotheism, does not mean to dethrone 
God, or to rob Him of His creative power. He 
means that God’s power was exercised through 
Christ. He cannot conceive of God even at the 
creation, as acting without Christ. Jesus was the 
Mediator in creation, as He is in salvation. We 
must remember that Paul has an apologetic purpose 
_in writing as he does to the Colossians. To us he 


' pp. 58/f; ¢f Bacon, “ Story of St. Paul,” pp. 320ff. 
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seems to be displacing God, and removing Him 
to an infinite distance from His creation. His 
purpose is really the contrary. In the minds 
of those to whom he wrote, it was a customary 
thought that God was too high and holy to inter- 
fere directly in the work of creation, much more 
in the work of redeeming individual men and 
women. To most men in those days, God was a 
transcendent and mysterious Being, whose Per- 
sonality was not clearly defined, who worked 
by means of intermediaries. These are the 
angelic beings whom the Colossian church is 
worshipping.t Paul’s Christian faith swept them 
aside, and substituted Christ’s rule and authority 
for theirs. Thereby, he was really bringing God 
infinitely nearer to the world and to the lives of 
men. 

What is this universe like of which Jesus is now 
Lord ? Enough has been already said of it to show 
that it had become a terrifying place in which to 
live. Paul’s cosmology is based on his Pharisaic 
inheritance of the belief in angels and _ spirits. 
The Hebrew notion was that the earth was a flat 
disc of some depth, floating on the ‘‘ waters under 
the earth.’’ Within the earth itself, and underneath, 
lay Sheol (Hades, Hell), the abode of the dead. The 
firmament was like an inverted bowl over the earth. 
Above it, at least in late Judaism, stretched tiers 
of heavens, the number of which was somewhat 
indeterminate, but never more than seven. Paul 
apparently believed in three, arranged as a series 
of ascending spheres, the third of which was 
Paradise (2 Cor. xii. 2-4). After the Resurrection, 
Christ ascends above all heavens (Ephes. iv. 10). 
This was the ordinary Jewish conception, no doubt 
influenced by the intrusion of Babylonian or 

* See Bacon, op. cit. pp. 324 ff. 
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Persian elements. Of far more importance is the 
doctrine of angels and spirits. We have seen that 
all forces, both moral and physical, were conceived 
in an animistic sense. Where we would speak of 
natural or moral law, Paul would speak of the 
direct operation of angelic or demonic beings, good 
or bad. These are the “ principalities and powers,” 
“the rulers of this world,” ‘‘ the things in heaven, 
and on the earth, and under the earth ”’ (Phil. 
ii. 10). When Paul speaks of God as “in heaven”’ 
(Romans i. 18), or of “ the things that are above 
where Christ is seated at the right hand of God” 
(Col. iii. 1), he evidently means the highest heaven, 
whence Christ will return at His ‘“‘Appearing”’ 
(r Thess. i. ro). Here also it is that believers have 
their ‘‘citizenship”’ (Phil. iii. 20), and where their life 
is “‘hid with Christ in God’’ (Col. iii. 3). In other 
passages the apostle, when he speaks of “ heavenly 
things”’ is thinking of the lowest sphere, as for 
instance when he speaks of “the air.” This is 
the visible heaven. Here the evil spirits dwell, 
and here at His Advent Christ will finally vanquish 
them all (xr Cor. xv. 24), and believers who are alive 
will be caught up to meet Him (1 Thess. iv. 17). 
The life of men on earth is closely connected with 
the action of angels and spirits. His own life of 
suffering and hardship is a spectacle to angels and 
to men (x Cor. iv. 9). It is remarkable how 
seldom Paul speaks of Satan, the chief of the hier- 
archy of evil spirits. Once he calls him “the god of 
this: world’ (2 Cor. iv. 4; of. x Cor. v..5, vile 5); 

2) Cor. ii ET, wi. tan; i Thess: ii, 18). The Anti- 
Christ of 2 Thess. ii. 1-12, is the Devil in human 
form. He is called Beliar in 2 Cor. vi. 15, the name 
usedin the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs of the 
spirit of evil, the great antagonist to the rule of God. 
Elsewhere he speaks of the “rulers of this world” 
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by whom he clearly means the demonic powers 
to which this ‘“‘age’’ or “ world” is given over 
(x Cor. ii. 8). The whole universe of living beings, 
including angelic and demonic powers, is sometimes 
described by him in the word kosmos, (translated 
‘‘world.”) x Cor. iv. 9 reads “a spectacle to the 
world (kosmos), both to angels and to men.”’ 
Sin is conceived of sometimes as a kind of evil 
impulse seated in the flesh, and sometimes as 
quasi-personal, a kind of evil power in itself; so 
also death, in which the demonic powers are most 
active. ‘‘ Let not sin have dominion over you.” 
‘ Death reigned from Adam to Moses.” The thought 
in many parts of Romans will be considerably 
simplified if instead of such expressions as “ the 
law of sin,” ‘‘ the law of death,” we translate “ law ”’ 
by ‘‘ authority ”’ or “ power.”’ 

Unless we carry with us a clear conception of 
this animistic view of the Universe which dominated 
the mind of Paul, we shall be unable to understand 
the full significance of the title “‘Lord’”’ which 
he applies to the risen Jesus. In the primitive 
preaching, e.g., Acts ii. 36, Jesus is spoken of as 
both “Lord and Christ,’ which evidently implies 
His victory over all His spiritual enemies. It was 
reserved, however, for the more penetrating and 
comprehensive imagination of Paul, expanding 
the contents of the earlier faith, to see in the Death 
and Resurrection of Jesus a kind of Homeric struggle 
between Jesus and the unseen powers of evil. 
Already, as we have seen, in the apocalyptic 
writings, the struggles of the nation are reflected 
in the heavenly sphere in a mighty contest 
between God and the angelic powers, who were 
unfaithful to the charge committed to them. It 
is eloquent of the place that Paul gives to Christ 
in his faith, and of his independence of contemporary 
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ideas of the Messiah—where the loftiest title 
used of Him is Judge—that he gives to Him in the 
Universe the place of God. It is Christ who gains 
the victory over the demonic powers. This is the 
spiritual meaning of the Cross and Resurrection. 
We have already seen that he conceives the cruci- 
fixion as the work of these powers. He also says 
that by His death and resurrection, Jesus won 
a decisive victory over them; the herald of the 
complete victory yet to be accomplished, in which 
all the redeemed would be included, and salvation 
would be complete. “‘ Having despoiled of their 
dominion the principalities and powers, He ex- 
posed them to all the world for what they are, and 
triumphed over them in the Cross” (Col. ii. 15). 

And there is yet a fuller and more final victory 
to be accomplished, when their sway in the lives and 
hearts of men shall be no more, and the kingdom 
is complete. ‘‘ Then cometh the end, when He 
hands over the kingdom to God the Father, 
after having brought to nought every other form 
of dominion, all other authorities and powers. 
For He must reign until He puts every enemy 
under His feet. The last enemy to be destroyed is 
Death; for everything God hath put under His feet. 
When it is said that everything is put under His 
feet, it is plain that God is excluded who put 
everything under Him. When everything is put 
under Him, then the Son Himself shall be subject: 
to Him that put everything under Christ, that 
God may be all in all”’ (x Cor. xv. 24-28). 

In Colossians, Paul is no doubt opposing influences 
of a Hellenistic nature. There was that, however, 
in Jewish apocalyptic, especially the Diaspora 
form of it, which easily blended with Hellenistic 
ideas. The Mosaic law was really a constituent 

*For the idea of Christ’s subjection, see. pp. 113/. 
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part of the Universe in Paul’s view as a Pharisee. 
According to the Rabbinic view, it was “‘ given 
by angels.” Christ’s authority has abrogated it; 
and Paul is putting the idea in more dramatic form 
when he says that Christ “ despoiled’’ the agents 
in its transmission, the angelic powers. In a sense, 
with the victory over sin whose “strength is the 
law,” the reign of law has come to an end. Here 
again we may note that Paul’s conversion experi- 
ence contained the germ of the complete doctrine 
of the Lordship of Christ over the Universe. He 
that can conquer sin in a human heart, make a bad 
man good, is Lord of all. Moral slavery of every 
kind, whether it emerges as fear or as transgression, 
is banished by the Lordship of Jesus. Missionaries, 
who know what the animistic religion of fear means, 
ever find in Paul their chiefest ally; and, probably 
more than any other class of Christian worker or 
preacher, have contributed to the successful 
exegesis of Paul’s conception of the demon world. 
A Chinese convert was observed to cross without 
a tremor a narrow plank bridge leading over a 
stream. Formerly, in pre-Christian days, he was 
afraid to do so, lest the spirit of the stream should 
seize him. ‘‘ Yes,’ he said, in answer to a 
question, ‘‘the demon is there still; but Christ 
is stronger, and I haveno fear.’”’ ‘‘ Christ is stronger, 
and I have no fear;’’ what is that but a feebler 
echo of Paul’s pean of praise and triumph in 
Romans viii. 31 #? ‘‘ If God be for us, who can be 
against us? who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ ?”’ ‘‘ Nay, in allthese things we are more- 
than-conquerors,” he says, coining a word in his 
eagerness to express an emotion and a confidence, 
hitherto unknown among men. 

Moreover, in Paul’s case also, the demons are 

‘ of. Datta, “‘ The Desire of India,” pp. 95 ff. 
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“there still.’ ‘ We wrestle, not against flesh 
and blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
present world, against the spiritual forces of evil 
in the air around us ’’t (Ephes. vi. 12). These words 
also express what he means by “‘ working out to the 
final end our own salvation.’’ Only in Acts xiii. 
23, Phil. ili. 20 does Paul apply the title “ Saviour ”’ 
to Jesus, but salvation is the direct result of the 
Lordship of Christ. We contend with powers of 
evil—sin, sorrow, sickness, and death—over which 
He is sovereign. He has placed His victory over 
them in our hands. Through faith comes the energy 
to overcome.? None of these things can separate 
us from the safe security of His redeeming love, 
that greatest gift without repentance and the pledge 
of His power. Paul’s Christian faith does not 
involve that he has ceased to believe in the exist- 
ence of these powers, any more than he could cease 
to believe in the reality of the fact of death, where 
for him the whole power of evil and doom was once 
concentrated. To die is now to be “ with Christ, 
which is far better ;’’ and to live is to “ live unto 
the Lord,’ and under the shadow of His dominion 
of love. However Paul the Christian still conceived 
these demonic powers, his conception does not 
affect the permanence of His gospel.3 

Everyone has his own demonic world, which wesemi- 
personify; and, personification or none, we all know 
its power. Passions that sometimes seem to speak 


1 By the concluding phrase an attempt is made to render intellig- 
ible ‘(in the heavenly places,’’ denoting the lowest heavenly 
sphere, that which is visible to-us. 

. 2¢f. r Johnv. 4, ‘‘ Thisis the victory that hath overcome the world, 
even our faith.” 

3 * Tt does not hurt a man to believe that there are as many devils 
around him as tiles on the house-tops, so long as his faith in God 
makes him go his way and bid defiance to them.’’—-Bacon, op. ctt. 
Pp. 324 
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and act for us; fashion that moulds, conventional 
morality that enslaves us; the fear of bodily 
discomfort or sacrifice that drives us into selfish 
isolation; religious formality and hypocrisy that 
deceive us; a Zeit-geist to which we are slaves— 
all these still need the gospel of salvation that 
Paul preached. Paul only expressed, in the lan- 
guage of his time, facts of human experience that 
are as permanent as humanity itself. Our universe 
has vaster spaces than Paul’s, and tempts us to 
think that it no longer provides the easy scientific 
apparatus for a descent of the Son of God from 
heaven, or for a kingdom of evil spirits, or for a 
Titanic struggle in the unseen. Our planet has 
become so very small in the presence of the illimit- 
able spaces, and a single human life is so negligible 
in the midst of innumerable millions of our fellows, 
that to-day many incline to turn Paul’s songs of 
praise into sobs of despair, or even into a chilling 
silence, worse than despair. May we not ask 
ourselves whether Paul’s gospel really depends for 
its validity on the size of the world in which, and 
to which it was preached? Do men, even, value 
things by their size on any sane or righteous 
estimate? Is a jewel left to be trampled under 
foot because it isssmall ? Space, and time, and sense 
are our spiritual enemies. Are God’s valuations 
of men and things calculated on another plane 
than ours? I imagine that Paul’s smaller universe 
was just as lonely and terrifying a place for him 
as our larger one is for us. Juliana of Norwich, 
a mystic of the fourteenth century, has given a 
most touching and beautiful expression of faith 
in the divine Lordship of the Universe, worthy to 
be set alongside that of Paul: 

“ Well I wot that heaven and earth, and all that 
is made is great and large, fair and good; but the 
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cause why it shewed so little to my sight was for 
that I saw it in the presence of Him who is the 
Maker of all things; for to a soul that seeth the 
Maker of all, all that is made seemeth full little.’ 
“Tn this little thing,’’ she continues, ‘‘ I saw three 
properties. The first is that God made it, the second 
is that God loveth it, the third, that God keepeth 
it. But what is to me, verily, the Maker, the Keeper, 
and the Lover—I cannot tell; for till I am substanti- 
ally oned to Him I may never have full rest nor 
very bliss; that is to say, till I be so fastened to 
Him, that there is right nought that is made 
betwixt my God and me.’’? 

These words are by no means an inadequate 
expression of the permanent Christian element in 
Paul’s thought. Paul’s conception is equally true 
of human experience at all times, when the hostile 
powers of evil are not seen in one large heroic view, 
but are concentrated in one evil happening in the 
life of a single individual. Paul’s permanent 
weakness of body was a “‘messenger from Satan.” 
Still, there are stricken, and weary, and despairing 
souls to whom the Lord comes as to Paul, and says, 
““My grace is sufficient for thee. My strength is 
made perfect in thy weakness.’’? Paul’s experience 
of the powers of evil is precisely ours. It does 
not matter how he conceives their existence. 
“ Although there are so-called gods in heaven or 
on earth—and there are plenty of them, gods and 
lords—for us there is one God and Father, from 
whom are all things, and for whom we exist, and 
‘one Lord Jesus Christ, through whom all things came 
into being, and we ourselves exist ’’ (x Cor. viii. 5). 


« Quoted by C. F. E: Spurgeon, “‘Mysticism,”’ pp. 122/. 


2 cf. a very suggestive sermon by J. M. E. Ross, “ The Christian 
Standpoint,”’ pp. 139ff. 
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Paul's thought is not so far removed from our own 
as we think. The moral issue would bea great deal 
clearer for us, if we thought less in terms of “ the 
problem of evil.” Nine-tenths of the “ problem ”’ of 
evil in the world is due to the direct action of men as 
personal beings. Their sinister power is shattered 
by the conviction that Jesus is exalted as Head 
over all, and that they can be brought into subjec- 
tion to Him. “ Quis ergo nos separabit a charitate 
Christ ?”’ 

For Paul the whole universe is conceived as 
involved, and as having its final aim, in the Kingdom 
of God, which is synonymous with the perfected 
Lordship or Rule of Jesus. We may recur for a 
moment to the thought of Phil. ii. 57. There 
it is said that the pre-existent Jesus “‘ being in the 
form of God (i.e., divine by nature), counted it not 
a thing to be grasped at, to be equal with God” 
(v. 6). Everything depends in our understanding 
of this verse on the question whether “to be equal 
with God” is the same idea as “‘ being in the form 
of God.” In other words whether Paul’s conception 
is (1) that Jesus unselfishly relinquished whatever 
is meant by ‘‘ being equal with God” or “ being 
in the form of God,” in order that the Incarnation 
might be possible; or (2) that equality with God 
was within His grasp, and is something more than 
is involved in ‘“‘ being in the form of God.” The 
latter is the true interpretation. Instead of sel- 
fishly seizing this equality which was His right, 
he relinquished it. He made Himself “ of no reputa- 
tion.” This self-humiliation is met by a correspond- 
ing act of divine generosity and recognition on 
the part of God. ‘“ Wherefore God did more than 
raise Him up. He conferred on Him the name 
above all names, so that before the name of Jesus 
every knee should bend in heaven, on earth, and 
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under the earth, and that every tongue should 
confess that Jesus is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.” Jesus has thus reached an equality 
with God so far as men and their relation to the 
Universe (described as things in heaven, earth, under 
the earth) are concerned. It can only mean, not that 
essentially He is other than He was before, but that 
His work on earth has brought Him intoa relation- 
ship with men which He did not before possess. 
This seems the real interpretation of the passage. 
As a self-conscious independent divine Being, He 
might have chosen other methods, not involving 
self-sacrifice, whereby to assert His supremacy. 
Instead, He stooped to conquer, and Paul asserts 
that God recognised the deed, and in so doing pro- 
claimed that the condescending love of the Incarna- 
tion is a true interpretation of the Divine Love, 
indeed the only possible one, if men are to be made 
cognisant of it. We may be unable to feel at home 
with the forms of Paul’s thought. At least we 
can see clearly that “he could not possibly fill the 
content of the title ‘‘ Lord’ fuller with the sense 
of the divine supremacy of Jesus than he does. 

At this point we may call attention to what 
appears as a very disconcerting fact, that while 
Paul regards Jesus as “‘ equal with God” as an 
object of men’s worship, love, and trust, he yet 
affirms distinctly His actual subordination to God 
the Father. ‘‘ A candid exegesis will acknowledge 
that now and then the matter is too clear for dispute ; 
Christ is given a place inferior to God, and His work 
as Mediator and Reconciler is eventually traced to 
the Father as originative cause.’’"* We may note 
such expressions as ‘‘God sent forth His Son”’ 
(Gal. iv. 4). It is God who reconciles men ‘‘in Christ,”’ 
** commends ”’ His own love to us in Christ’s death, 

t H. R. Mackintosh, “ Person of Christ,’ p. 71, 
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The whole career of Christ ultimately redounds 
“to the glory of God the Father” (Phil. ii. 11). 
We may note also x Cor. xi. 3, ‘‘ The head of Christ 
is God.” ‘‘ Christ is God’s”’ (1 Cor. iii. 23). The 
passage, however, where the clearest assertion 
is made is 1 Cor. xv. 28. ‘‘ Then shall the Son also 
Himself be subjected to Him that did subject all 
things to (Christ), that God may be all in all.” 
Various explanations are given in order to conserve 
Paul’s theological consistency.t None are really 
of any value or cogency. The only clue that may 
be given to account for the disturbance of Paul’s 
logic in this connection, is of a kind similar to that 
applied in the case of Romans ix. 11. As there, 
Paul’s patriotism exercises a disturbing force, so 
here we have the influence of his passionate Jewish 
monotheism. It represents an individual element 
in his thinking the motive of whichis not speculative, 
but religious. In 1 Cor. xv. 24f., he lays hold of 
a Jewish doctrine that an interim Messianic kingdom 
will be inaugurated upon earth when Messiah 
comes. It is out of this doctrine that the Christian 
doctrine of a millenium springs. Paul does not 
conceive the temporary Messianic kingdom as 
a kingdom on earth; he adapts the doctrine to his 
own point of view of a spiritual kingdom in a spiritual 
sphere. He thinks of a day when the supremacy 
of Jesus as Lord, delegated to Him, over all that 
concerns the salvation of men, shall be surrendered 
to the Father again. We must also note that it is 
by no means implied, as in certain forms of the 
Jewish doctrine of an tntevim-kingdom, that the 
Christ ceases to have any significance, or function, 
or even existence ; or is degraded to a position 
inferior to that which He formerly occupied. His 
drift is that all that Christ as Lord now means for us 
* These are clearly stated by Mackintosh, of. cit. pp. 73ff. 
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men and our salvation, God will mean, who will 
be “all in all.” 

Somerville in his richly suggestive book, “ St. 
Paul's Conception of Christ” (p. 136, note), quotes 
a daring remark of Mr. Gladstone’s in his Proem 
to Genesis, on this passage. ‘‘ It may be we shall 
find that Christianity itself is in some sort a 
scaffolding, and that the final building is a pure 
and perfect theism; when the kingdom shall be 
delivered up to God, that God may be all in all.”’ 
We must also remember that Paul himself is very 
forward to admit that in the transfigured life 
knowledge will be “‘ done away ”’ or “‘superseded:”’ 

“For we know only bit by bit, and we only 
prophesy bit by bit ; but when the perfect comes, 
the imperfect will be superseded. When I was a 
child, I talked like a child, I thought like a child, 
T argued like a child; now that I am aman, I am 
done with childish ways. At present we only see 
the baffling reflections in a mirror, but then it will 
be face to face; at present I am learning bit by bit, 
but then I will understand, as all along I have myself 
been understood ”’ (r Cor. xiii. 9-12, Moffatt). 

The state of ‘“‘ resurrection from the dead,” 
also, will contain surprises of knowledge, as well 
as of character. ‘‘ Not that I have already obtained 
or am already mature”’ (Phil. iii. 12). He means 
maturity of thought, as well as of character. “‘ As 
many as are mature, let us think in this way. If 
in any matter of truth or conduct ye think other- 
wise, even in those cases shall God reveal to you the 
truth. Only one thing! So far as our knowledge 
serves us, let us keep the path.” (7b. 15, 16.) 

The very happy translation in v. 16, attributed 
to Weizsacker, and adopted above, “let us keep 
the path,’ embodies a truth for every age in 
its speculation on the Person of Jesus. The path 
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in question is the path by which Paul conceives 
Him as entering our human world, and it is also the 
path by which He left it, to resume His glory. It is 
“the more excellent way’ of love. For Paul it was 
not a path that in its making disturbed the truths 
which the science of his day had revealed about the 
universe. It need not do so to-day. The path is 
ethicalandnotspeculative. Jesuscame, not to preach 
the love of God, ‘‘ but to be for us the love that God 
for ever is.”’* As we follow, under the guidance 
of the New Testament, the path by which Jesus 
left our world, we find that it is one with the path 
He trod while in it, as it is one with the path by which 
He entered it. Paul can speak of the name that is 
above every name, as the “‘ Name of Jesus.”’ His 
heavenly lordship, and His heavenly ministry are 
exercised in the same love—now a love “in power’”’ 
—whose saving might men experienced while 
He was on earth. Jesus has brought us into the 
very presence of God—in itself a divine. act. 
“He has brought God and man into a new 
relation ; and he is the personal concern of every 
one of us.’ These words of Dr. Glover’s? are 
no substitute for a metaphysic of the Person 
of Jesus, if such be desired. They are, how- 
ever, a clear definition of the path we must 
keep in our reasoning, from which Paul certainly 
never swerved. 

It is no doubt true to say that Paul’s cate- 
gories of thought belong to another age than our 
own. It was, however, the “sonship ” with God 
conferred on men by Jesus, that he regarded as the 
chief and permanent fact about Him. Shall we 
regard it as an impossible thought that He shall 


* P. T. Forsyth, ‘‘ Person and Place of Jesus Christ,”’ p. 354. 
* See T. R. Glover, “Conflict of Religions within the Roman. 
Empire,” p. 157. 
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one day hand over the kingdom to the Father ? 
Are we right in cultivating so much to-day faith 
in Christ, to the neglect of faith in God? On the 
other hand, has not our faith in God suffered in 
depth and vision, and ultimately in strength, by the 
conception of the risen Jesus as merely an immortal 
Man of Nazareth, who is indeed risen, but whose 
jurisdiction and care extend only to that historical 
class of things and activities which occupied Him 
in the days of His flesh? Can we say with Paul 
that ‘all things work together for good to them 
that love God,” or that “‘ the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together untilnow’’? Can 
we speak of ‘‘ where Christ is, at the right hand of 
God,” in other words, on the throne of the Universe? 
Paul said those things in virtue of his faith in God, 
as revealed in Jesus. He met God in Jesus. God 
is the God and Father of Jesus. Does he really 
mean anything else, when he speaks of Christ as 
handing over the kingdom to the Father, than this, 
that in the final sum of all things, when space, time 
and sense are no more, what he knows now as faith 
in Christ will have become without disappointment, 
but with a sense of full fruition, perfect faith in God ? 
It is by following the path suggested in Paul’s 
doctrine of the subordination of Christ to God— 
equally apparent in the Johannine writings and in 
Hebrews—that many difficulties about the Incarn- 
ation will cease to exist. Our habit is to construct 
imposing conceptions of God as Creator, Infinite, 
Absolute, Almighty, Unchangeable, Omnipresent, 
Omniscient ; and then to attempt to find God in 
Christ. Paul approaches God from the standpoint 
of Jesus Christ, and his experience of Him. Christ 
came to reveal Him to men. Paul has taught us 
to think of God in terms of the qualities and 
attributes of Christ, not to think of Christ in terms 
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of the supposed qualities and attributes of God. It 
is the method of Jesus of Nazareth. To believe 
that God has taken knowledge of human suffering 
and sin in the cross of Jesus, and that He has 
redeemed men from the power of it, clothes His 
Omnipotence and Omniscence with a quality they 
otherwise could not have possessed. 

The idea of the Lordship of Jesus is somewhat 
differently expressed in the titles applied to Him in 
Colossians, where He is called the ‘‘ Image of the 
Invisible God,” “ First-born of all Creation,’ He 
through whom “all things were created,” “ the 
Fulness of God.” So far as one can see there is 
no real development in the essential content of Paul’s 
conception of Jesus. There is no foundation for 
the statement that “it is a far cry from this simple 
creed’ (say of Thessalonians) ‘‘ to the Christological 
statements which we find in Colossians and 
Ephesians.” The simple creed of Thessalonians 
is really simple preaching to men and women either 
not capable of much abstract thought, or not far 
enough advanced in the Christian faith. An 
educated man like Paul, with that inner necessity 
to think out all that was contained in his religious 
experience, even in his pre-Christian days would have 
a philosophy of things, a ‘‘ wisdom.’”’ The impact of 
Jesus upon his life was such that he had to rearrange 
all his thinking in order to give to Christ in his 
universe, the central place that He already had in 
his heart. Paul did not stop thinking when he 
became a Christian. His converts were, like all 
converts, composed both of “babes” (x Cor. iii. 1), 
and of ‘‘the mature.” He expressly reminds the 
Corinthians that his first preaching among them 


* But cf. Sabatier, pp. 2ff. 


2C. F. Andrews, “The Value of the Theology of St. Paul for 
Modern Thought,” p. 20. 
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had been of a very simple and unspeculative kind ; 
but he also tells them, ‘‘ I speak of doctrine to those 
that are mature” (r Cor. ii. 6). The philosophical 
terms he would employ might be used, and un- 
doubtedly were used by him, in a loose and popular 
sense (as in Phil. il. 5 f.), and were no doubt some- 
times suggested by the language of opponents. 
Accordingly it does not help us much to be told that 
“image of the invisible God”’ is a phrase found in 
Philo, or that ‘‘ fulness” is known as a Gnostic 
term. Paul is thinking neither of Philo, nor of 
Gnosticism. He is entering into the thought of a 
particular propaganda which was based on a belief 
in certain intermediate angelic beings, and tended 
to undermine the exclusive and incommunicable 
place that Christ ought to occupy in Christian faith. 
It was no doubt taught that by communion with 
these, involving certain mystical experiences, a 
higher stage of religious life was reached. 

Such spiritual beings appear in the heretical 
teaching as ‘‘the elements (stoicheta) of the 
Universe.” (Col. ii. 8). They were probably not only 
regarded as personified natural forces as in Greek 
religion, but also as standing in a certain provi- 
dential relationship to men. We have only to 
think of the worship of the saints in Roman 
Catholicism, of the immense amount of super- 
stition that easily emerges in the average religion 
of other Churches, of the language of sects, or 
of Christian Science, to understand something 
of Paul’s task in restoring Jesus Christ to a 
real and living place in the faith of the Colossian 
church. Again we must remember that when Paul 
speculates, he always has a deep ethical motive. 
In the case of Colosse, the moral dangers seem to 
have been a selfish exclusiveness, leading to sins 
against brotherly love and the perpetuation of race 
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and social distinctions (Col. iii. rr); and ascetism 
(ii. 21f) based on certain philosophical distinctions 
between the divine and the human, the spiritual and 
the material. In view of these deplorable results 
Paul is again inspired by an ethical motive, as in 
Phil. ii. 3/7, to reiterate the universal and _pre- 
eminent place that Jesus has as the Saviour of the 
world. In face both of ascetism and _ caste 
distinctions, He appears as the Agent in the creation 
of the world of things and of men, although in God 
Himself is the creative power and will (Rom. xi. 36; 
cf. I Cor. viii. 6) ; as the ‘‘ Image of the Invisible 
God,” where “ invisible’ means also ‘‘ unknowable,” 
except through Christ. The “image” of God is the 
“glory’’ (doxa), or that in God which can be seen 
ofmen. Christ is the “fulness of God” (pleréma), 
in relation to the Church, a term which is meant to 
exclude all partial revelations of His divine grace 
and character through angelic beings. The fulness 
is the fulness or perfection of divine grace (cf. ii. 9). 
In other words, in the Incarnation, men have all 
that they need for salvation. Even the angelic 
beings, so far short do they come of the perfection, 
need to be reconciled to God “ through the blood of 
the Cross” (i. 21), as also they owe their origin to 
Him (i. 16). 

Moreover, Jesus is the “* First-born of all crea- 
tion.” The word translated “ first-born ”’ (pr6- 
totokos) seems to be used in no mere physical or 
temporal sense, but solely with the prerogative of 
the first-born in view, v7z., pre-eminence. Paul does 
not mean that Jesus is a ‘“‘ creature”? of God. 
Finally Jesus Himself is the “ goal” of all creation, 


* It is noteworthy that both the “fulness of God” and the 
“image of God,” in Paul, can be communicated to men: but Christ’s 
pre-eminence is ensured inasmuch as they, like “ sonship,’’ are 
derived through Him. 
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as He is its hope’”’ (Col. i. 16. cf. Romans viii. 
19f.). He is also the power, or the principle—as 
we would say, the moral order—behind and beneath 
“all things.” “In Him the Universe coheres”’ 
(Col. i. 17), No doubt Paul owes something here 
to the Stoic idea of the world-reason or Jogos. Deprive 
Christ of His central creative and imperial place in 
the Universe, and Paul sees it sink back into the 
primeval chaos. His thought in Colossians may 
or may not owe much in its form of expression to a 
pre-Christian Messianic doctrine, or to the Alex- 
andrian Logos-conception, or even to the mystery- 
religions, but the creative element is still his own 
experience of Jesus. Paul knew that he had met 
God in Christ. ‘‘ Here, he felt, he touched the 
last reality in the Universe, the ens realissimum, the 
ultimate truth, through which and by relation to 
which all things must be defined and understood.’’? 
It is totally incorrect to speak of Paul as “ deifying ”’ 
Christ. He brings the Universe to the feet of Christ. 
He Christianises it. 

The objection may be raised that Paul’s conception 
of the Person of Jesus may be suitable to such a 
totally false scientific view of the Universe as that 
he adopts from the thought of his time, but is quite 
unsuitable to our saner scientific view. In this 
connection, one or two things may besaid. “ False” 
is much too strong a term to apply to any view of 
the Universe which represents a sincere effort of the 
human mind to understand its environment. The 
interpretation itself may become outworn; the 
instinct that sought it is eternal. To use the words 
of the Preacher in a somewhat alien sense, “‘ He 
hath set the world in our heart.’’ No scientific 
discovery has ever been made without the accom- 
paniment of human emotion, a fact of which 

-! J. Denney, ‘‘ Jesus and the Gospel,” p. 37. 
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Archimedes’ “‘ Eureka”? is a symbol. Something 
within us leaps out to meet the new thing that 
has been revealed. The cold scientific temper is 
either a fallacy, or a deliberate repression of natural 
instincts, for reasons that may be good or bad. 
I imagine that it was not without some emotion 
even in the scientific world that the discovery 
of radium was received, and that former “‘ atomic ”’ 
theories crumbled therewith into dust. Moreover, 
it is well to note that Paul, as all Christians have 
to do, accepts the Universe as the thought of his 
time reveals it. It is a scientific fact to which he 
has to relate the fundamental facts of the Christian 
faith, the life and death of Jesus Christ. These 
he must preach in full view of life as he finds it. 
For most of us, the chief task is not to effect a com- 
promise between Christianity and the thought of 
our time. Had Christianity at any stage come to 
terms completely wich contemporary thought, the 
result would have been disaster. There is always 
something in the Christian faith that remains un- 
dissolved in the solution of modern thought in 
which it is held. There are gaps in Paul’s thinking, 
as we have often seen, that remain unfilled. Why 
should he care, seeing that the world must pass 
away? Is our own conception of the possibilities 
of men, and of the nature of things, so invulnerable 
against the inroads of time with its fuller knowledge, 
that we can claim to say the last word on the 
Christian religion? God provides the new wine, 
and men provide the wine-skins. It is through 
individual men that His revelations in art, science, 
and music come. Pictures, discoveries, symphonies 
do not fall from heaven. They come to us through 
human genius, and they come from God. Is it 
against all precedent that in men like Paul, and in 
the members of the Christian Church in all ages, 
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God should reveal Himself, in the Person of His 
own Son? Theories of Christ’s person and place 
are inevitable. Paul had his, but he had more. 
He had the mind of Christ, the Lord Himself. 
Gratitude and wonder were his prevailing moods 
in the presence of Christ, not speculation. They 
were the emotions that accompany all great dis- 
coveries. If we listen carefully we shall hear in all 
his so-called theological passages the ‘‘ sound of 
singing.” Can we not hear it in Romans viii, and 
in Colossians everywhere? His dogmas are all 
doxologies. Always, in every age, in the Church's 
praises, rather than in its dogmas, is its Christology 
most clearly seent'. 


© Not infrequently the first native contributions to a Christian 
literature take the forms of hymns.’’ (World Missionary Con 
ference, 1910. Vol. II., p. 124. of. 1 Cor. xiv. 26.) 
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PAUL is unique among New Testament writers in 
isolating the Cross as the chief factor in Christian 
experience. In this respect he is in accord with the 
consciousness of Jesus. The primitive preaching 
certainly gave a dominating place to the Cross of 
Christ. It could not do otherwise. It was 
occupied chiefly in connecting it with Old Testa- 
ment prophecy, and thereby giving the fact a place 
in the eternal counsel and purpose of God. His 
death is “for the remission of sins,’ but the guilt 
and sin are those of the Jewish people. The primi- 
tive Church did not at first regard itself as cut 
off from the historical connection with the Jewish 
Church. There is no sense—rather the contrary— 
that the Lawisabrogated. The Death and Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus cannot yet give to the Christian 
by themselves that peace and hope, which are still 
dependent on obedience to the J:wish law. We 
have in their thought of the death of Christ a very 
distinctively Jewish colouring. On the one hand 
the death of the Messiah is regarded as a breach 
of God’s purpose for the nation, which is set right 
by the Resurrection; and on the other, the event 
itself is foreseen and permitted by God, or is 
evidenced by passages in the Old Testament, like 
Isaiah lili. (cf. Acts ii. 23, iii. 18). 

The guilt that lay on the nation had been 
expiated on the Cross, as the Resurrection proved. 
Of the Resurrection the earliest preachers were 
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eye-witnesses (Acts ii. 31, 32; iii, 15; iv. 10). 
The nation is called on to repent. The sense of 
personal forgiveness cannot have been lacking to 
one who had sinned like Peter; or in the hearts of 
those who deserted Him as they did. Personal 
religion, however, did not yet fasten on the Cross 
as the supreme source of comfort, peace, and joy. 
It was reserved for Paul to give the central place 
in Christian thought to the Cross. 

The usual and characteristic word that Paul 
uses to express the significance of the death of 
Jesus for the individual is ‘‘salvation”’ (sdteria.) 
Christianity from the first was a religion of 
“salvation,” of deliverance from the evil powers 
of sin and death and sickness that had dominion 
in this present world, and from the coming Judgment 
of God. In the New Testament, as distinct from 
the Old Testament, salvation becomes character- 
istically individual as distinct from national. 
The idea of a salvation for the nation, which meant 
the setting up of a Messianic kingdom on earth, may 
have lingered even in the early Christian community, 
as Acts i. 6 shows; but it had certainly become a 
much more deeply spiritual and ethical conception 
than that of contemporary Judaism. In order to 
understand Paul’s peculiar contribution to the 
doctrine, it is necessary to have before our mind some 
more or less definite conception of the place salvation 
occupied in the primitive preaching. Briefly the 
view was that outlined in Acts iii. rg-21. Jesus 
Christ had been rejected by the nation, and would 
not be restored to them until they had “ repented ” 
of their sin in crucifying Him, and had “ turned ”’ 
again to Him in faith. A ‘“ breathing-space”’ is 
given to them, until the return of the Lerd. Mean- 
time the Lord must wait in heaven until the “ time 
of the restoration of all things.’ The gift of the 
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Spirit at Pentecost was the sign preliminary to the 
Judgment of the world, according to prophecy 
(Joel iii. 16). It was also the sign for those who 
received it, of their salvationas a present possession, 
to be perfected in the future. Yet the prevailing 
emphasis was laid on the future, and not on the 
present. 

It is Paul’s achievement that he gave a fuller and 
richer content to the idea of salvation as a present 
possession of the believer in Jesus. He did so by 
emphasising as he does, out of his own experience, 
the doctrine of the living Jesus who is present even 
now with His chosen people; and especially by 
transforming the conditions that determined the 
gift of salvation, from the legal conception of the 
necessity of “repentance and conversion,’’ to the 
acceptance by faith of salvation already offered as a 
“ gift,” through the death of Jesus. He entirely 
emancipated Christian thought from a legal con- 
ception of “‘righteousness.’”’ Righteousness was 
originally a way of life in conformity with the law, . 
and as such entitled the doer to the favour of God. 
The “ righteousness ’’ of which Paul speaks, is a way 
of life which is rendered possible only because God 
has set men free from the dominion of sin “in the 
flesh,”’—that is, in the bodily life here, of which sin 
had taken possession—and has brought them into a 
right relation to Himself. This God has accom- 
plished as an act of free grace, in the Death and | 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ. Paul taught the 
Church to give to the Cross that central, command- 
ing and absorbing place that it occupied in the 
consciousness of Jesus Himself. He has here, if 
anywhere, “‘the mind of Christ.” The primitive 
Church was rightly guided to Isaiah liii. as a proof of 
its belief that Christ died for our sins. Yet the idea 
of the vicarious suffering of Jesus is no mere reflection 
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- of the early Church. It was present to the mind of 
Jesus Himself who recognised His vocation in terms 
of this very chapter, definitely at least from the 
moment of the Baptism.' . 

I. It is quite clear that Paul speaks of the Death 
of Jesus constantly, not merely as a tragic historical 
incident, but as an event which had an unsharable 
place in his own continuous personal history and 
consciousness. It is a remarkable fact that of the 
word “‘ cross,”’ the only uses in the New Testament 
outside the Pauline writings are found in the Gospels, 
where the historical event naturally has a preponder- 
ating place, and in Heb. xii. 2. Similarly, the only 
uses of “‘crucify,” apart from the Pauline writings, 
are, twice in Acts (ii. 36, iv. I0), once in Rev. 
(xi. 8), and once in Hebrews (vi. 6). In the primitive 
preaching the deep impression that the sufferings 
and death of Jesus made was too recent and too 
sorrowful to allow the preachers to regard it as a 
special source of confidence and joy. With Paul 
it is far otherwise, and the psychological reason is 
to be found in the fact that from the very first 
moment, even in pre-Christian days, it was the pre- 
occupation of all his thoughts. None of the other 
apostles had been in a position to view it as an 
objective fact as he had. The crucifixion of Jesus 
made it impossible for him to recognise in Him the 
Messiah. In every fibre of his Jewish consciousness 
he shrank from the horror and shame and doom of 
it. He shared in the fanatical rage of the crowd, 
who were roused to fury against Stephen when, at a 
certain point in his speech, he dared to say that the 
death of Jesus was a murder (Acts vii. 52/7). Other 
thoughts of a very different kind were no doubt at 
work in his mind, but one feels that Paul himself 


1 of. J. Moffatt, ‘‘ The Theology of the Gospels,” pp. 130ff. 


2 pp. 11ff. 
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might have taken up the pen in deepest remorse, 
to add that tragic parenthesis in his friend’s account 
of the incident, ‘‘and Saul was consenting to his 
death” (Acts viii. 1). Certainly the Cross of Christ 
was no stranger to his thoughts in these pre- 
Christian days. 

It is remarkable to notice the place that the actual 
historical incidents that centre round the death of 
Christ have in Paul’s mind, as we see if we examine 
his writings carefully. He has given us a matchless 
picture of the Last Supper (1 Cor. xi. 23), and has 
prefaced his account by the statement that it took 
place “ on the night in which he was betrayed.” In 
this single phrase he has given us its dramatic setting. 
Are not the words of Romans xv. 3 a reference to the 
humiliations and insults he endured before Herod, 
Pilate, Caiaphas, and the cruel soldiery ?. More than 
once he speaks of “‘ the sufferings of Christ ” (2 Cor. 
i. 5); “ the fellowship of His sufferings” (Phil. iii. ro). 
It is more than probable that 2 Tim. iv. 16f, is a 
distinctively Pauline saying. In his own great hour 
of need, the words of the same Psalm on which our 
Lord rested (Ps. xxii.) on the Cross, were his comfort 
also. “ The jaws of the lion” are in his thoughts as 
in those of Jesus. It is the “ Lord” that rescued 
him, (Ps. xxii. 20-22). His own sufferings constantly 
seem to run parallel to the sufferings of Christ, so 
that he can even say boldly that his own bodily 
sufferings are a continuation of the “ afflictions of 
Christ ” (Col. i. 24). Indeed, it is true to say that 
Paul’s own suffering, which more than once he 
interprets vicariously, led him into the deeper truth 
of the Cross of Christ. Jesus ‘‘was crucified in His - 
weakness ” (2 Cor. xiii. 4). He can also speak of His 
" joy” in the midst of suffering (x Thess. i. 6). “I 
am crucified with Christ,” he Says in Gal. ii. 20, and he 
hastens to add that it is the love, for whosesake Christ 
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went to the Cross, that is the sacred bond between 
them. It was on a cross of wood that He died 
(Gal. iii. 13), and He was fastened to it by nails 
(Col. ii. 14). Jesus is the Christian’s Paschal Lamb 
(rt Cor. v. 7). A faithful picture of the Cross was 
evidently an element in all his missionary preaching. 
That picture was the result of his pre-occupation 
with the crucifixion both in pre-Christian and in 
Christian days. It was a picture that he expected 
to hold his converts, as it arrested him. ‘“ O sense- 
less Galatians, who has bewitched you—you who 
had Jesus Christ placarded before your very eyes’”’ 
(Gal. iii. 1, Moffatt.) 

Thus we are prepared for the fact that the Cross, 
always thought of together with the Resur- 
rection, was the pivot on which the whole of Paul’s 
personal religion turned. The appearance of the 
risen Jesus to him in His glory on the Damascus 
road was sufficient ground for an entire change of 
conviction regarding the meaning of the Cross. His 
‘former loathing and shame were turned into a 
passionate and adoring sense of the humiliation 
voluntarily undergone for the salvation of men. 
He is led to rank himself among the persecutors of 
Jesus, in the pursuit of the fanatical mission on 
which he was at the moment engaged, and in his 
former despising of the Crucified One. Just in pro- 
portion to his former loathing was now the power that 
drew him to the Cross of Christ. As the measure 
of his former horror was great, so great is now his 
adoring wonder. We have no need to search further 
for the origin of the terms, sometimes described as 
mystical, in which he speaks of the Cross. ‘‘-To 
die with Christ,’’ ‘‘ to be baptised into His death ’’— 
we do not need to go to the mystery-religions for the 
‘origin of phrases like these.t | They are simply 

* pp. 254ff. 
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attempts to express his innermost sense, aided by the 
outward pictorial ritual of baptism, that while he was 
yet an enemy of God, the divine love in Christ surged 
over his soul, like a flood. Paul is under the spell 
of deep emotion when he speaks of being ‘“ baptised 
into His death.’’ The Cross was always a personal 
element in Paul’s religion from first to last. It was 
in personal terms that he expressed the beginnings 
of the new life, and the salvation that sprang from 
the new experience. He speaks of ‘‘redemption,” 
as one who was the slave of sin, and in bondage 
to the fear of death. He speaks of “‘ justification,” or 
“acquittal,” as one whose conscience was never 
at rest; of ‘‘adoption,’’ as one who had been 
admitted into the closest fellowship with God; of 
“reconciliation,” as one who had been God’s im- 
placable enemy. It would be entirely wrong to say 
that this personal element is lacking in the primitive 
preaching. None who had companied with Jesuscould 
ever forget that He had loved them, and that He 
became a part orsheir lives. Yet none of these 
earlier apostles and disciples came to see the full 
significance of the Cross, as Paul did, 

2. It is Paul who removed the Cross from its 
narrow Jewish setting, and has placed it in the centre 
of the world’s history. The sacrifice of Christ was 
for all, and not only to expiate the sin of the Jewish 
nation. Paul is aware of a moral condition and 
a stirring in the Greek world, that told of the 
need for “‘salvation.” “ Conscience,” a peculiarly 
Stoic term, had done for the Greek, what the Law 


_*“ Paul even before he became a Christian, realised much more 
distinctly than any of the elder disciples before him the essential 
incompatibility of faith in the Crucified and the old religion of the 
law ; It was simply the old hatred of the Pharisee for the suffering 
Messiah that enabled him to see so clearly all that was involved 


a the new faith in the Crucified One.” Pfleiderer “ Paulinism,” 
Pes oA a 4: 
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had done for the Jew. Through both came the 
knowledge of sin (Rom. ii. 12f). The only effectual 
salvation that Paul knew was “the Word of the 
Cross,’’ as he sometimes describes his whole gospel ; 
and by this expression he means that the Cross is not 
only a message but a fact, the fact of God’s redeem- 
ing love. We may be quite sure that Paul, in the 
course of his mission to the Gentiles, obtained a 
deepening knowledge of the way in which a Jew 
would understand and feel the Cross ; he won 
an equally discerning acquaintance with the Greek 
point of view on such a matter. The cry for 
“salvation ’’ was a characteristic note of the 
religious life of the age. The mood has been 
thus described by a recent writer. ‘‘ For some 
reason or other, men apparently had come to feel 
more keenly the inadequacy of a life limited by our 
bodily senses, to strain more and more, in tedium or 
disgust, or insome craving for a larger life, away from 
the world to the Unexplored beyond. . . . 
This is one of those shiftings of mood which come in 
the life of peoples as well as in that of individuals, 
hard to account for, except partially, hard often to 
grasp with any precision. A feeling came over 
men, and suddenly the familiar universe seemed 
a strange place, terrifying in its enormous magni- 
tude—the earth stretching into regions of unex- 
plored possibilities, moved and shaken by inhuman 
forces, and over all the silent enigmd of the wheeling 
stars. They woke, as it were, to find themselves 
lost in the streets of a huge, strange city.”* Paul 
did not turn Christianity into a religion of redemp- 
tion. He heard the cry for salvation everywhere, 
and found that his message satisfied it. 

If one were asked to isolate a conception which, 
more than any other, was fitted to be the common 
E. Bevan, “‘Stoics and Sceptics,’’ pp. 97f. 
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ground between pagan and Christian thought, the 
reply must be without hesitation, Paul’s conception 
of “the flesh.”” One chief characteristic of Paul’s 
genius was the power of grasping the idea that mat- 
tered. It was by means of this conception that the 
Cross of Christ was so presented by him to the world, 
as to be a gospel for Jew, Greek, and Barbarian 
alike ; for all these are included in the scope of his 
Gentile mission. ‘‘ I owe a duty to Greeks and to 
Barbarians, to wise and to foolish alike’? (Romans 
i. 14). Now it was precisely this problem of “‘ the 
flesh’’—what might be called ‘‘ human nature’”’— 
that was exercising the minds of the wisest, both 
among Jews and Greeks. The solutions given were 
divergent. The Jew recognised that the flesh 
was the seat of sinful impulses—not, as one cannot 
too often repeat, sinful in itself. He sought to 
dragoon it into submission by a moral code, the 
rudiments of which were given in a voice of thunder 
at Mount Sinai. His complete failure was obvious in 
the sheltered piety of the Pharisee; in the formation 
of a caste system ; in a formalism which ignored the 
weightier matters of the law, such as justice and 
mercy, and devised a subtle system of casuistry, 
expounded by recognised teachers of the law. It left 
the bulk of humanity—“ flesh””—outcast. The chief 
motives employed to promote obedience, were the 
fear of excommunication and of the Judgment of 
God. That the body was not regarded as in itself 
impure, 1s evidenced by the insistence upon ceremonial 
purity. The Greek, on the other hand, had come 
to regard the body as ‘the prison-house’”’ of the 
soul. Within it was a being of immortal nature, 
that yearned to be free and to unite itself 
again with the Divine, whence it had come. Such 
was the prevailing Stoic doctrine which dominated 
the thought of the time. Redemption or salvation 
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consisted in suppressing the bodily appetites, in a 
wise control of the passions, in quenching emotions 
of pity and love, which might, if freely exercised, 
cause inward disturbance and grief. Certain things 
were ‘‘beyond our power,’ such as sickness, physical 
pain, and death. These have no real ability to hurt 
us, if we make up our minds that they have none. 
Pain is simply an erroneous judgment of the human 
mind, like sin itself. 

Now Paul, the Christian, is not interested in 
systems of thought, as such, whether Jewish or 
Greek. Pharisaism had failed conspicuously in 
his own case. The description of the pagan world 
of his day in Romans i. 21ff. is evidence of the 
failure of Greco-Roman philosophy. Both Judaism 
and Hellenism had failed to touch the common 
man—humanity—the weak and the foolish. Paul 
the Christian, had learned to care supremely for 
these. Among other things, he never forgot that 
Jesus Christ had intervened to protect the lives 
of a few obscure, weak, and inconspicuous men and 
women in Damascus. In these and their like, he 
had seen the fear of death removed by faith in 
Jesus Christ. Paul’s was a gospel that recognised 
the illimitable possibilities of the common man, 
touched by the grace of Christ. The wisdom of 
the sage is destroyed, and the insight of the wise 
is confounded. ‘‘ Sage, scribe, critic of this world 
where are they all? Has not God stultified the 
wisdom of the world?” (z Cor. i. rof., Moffatt). 
Not education, but regeneration, is Paul’s secret. 
Paul had a great yearning for what the Greek would 
call’ the >“. stupid’: man, and. the Jew “the 
sinner.”’ It was the yearning of Christ Himself. 
The kingdom of God was a great democracy :— 

“ Why, look at your own ranks,t my brothers ; 

* Moffatt. 
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not many wise men—as men count wise—not many 
men of influence, not many of good family have 
heard the call. Nay, God has chosen the foolish 
things of the world to shame the wise, and the weak 
things of the world to shame the strong. God has 
chosen the mean and despised things of the world— 
things which are not—to put down things that are; 
that no man? may pride himself in the presence of 
God. This is the God that made you what you 
are in Christ Jesus, whom God has made our 
“wisdom,” in other words our righteousness, our 
sanctification, our redemption. So then, as it is 
written, “He that prideth himself, let him pride 
himself in the Lord’ ” (x Cor. i. 26-31). 

Thus, with an unerring instinct, Paul fastened on 
“the flesh,’ “humanity,” ‘“‘ human nature,” as 
the all-important question, from the human side, 
for salvation. This question was absorbing the 
attention of the world, Jewish and Gentile. Jesus 
Christ, God’s own Son, came “in the likeness of 
sinful flesh,” and condemned sin ‘in the flesh”’ 
(Romans viii. 3). The very fact of the Incarnation 
was in itself an ennoblement of human nature, but 
it is not on this aspect of it that Paul lays stress. 
That is rather characteristic of the Johannine point 
of view. The Death of Jesus is not merely, for him, 
the culminating point of His moral life in the flesh. 
His Death is the exclusive means of salvation. His 
gospel could be defined exclusively as the ‘“ Word 
of the Cross.” As such it was unintelligible to 
those who were wedded to the systems of thought 
regarding human life and its possibilities, repre- 
sented by Judaism and Hellenism. Christ crucified 
is “to the Jews a stumbling block, and to the 
Greeks foolishness.’’ The Jew longed for a “sign,” 
some miraculous display of power on the part of 

t Lit. “flesh.” 
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God. They desired that by sheer violence, by 
means of a law promulgated amid thunders and 
lightnings, with dire penalites attached, or by some 
signal and compelling manifestation of power from 
heaven, “‘ flesh” should be made subservient to the 
authority of God. To them the Cross meant only 
weakness. Love that seemed to have no external 
divine authority behind it was futile, and an 
imposture. ‘‘If thou be the Son of God, come 
down from the Cross;” “‘ save thyself.’ On the 
other hand the Cross and all that it implied was a 
direct contradiction of what the Greek conceived 
human nature ought to be. Socrates and Hercules 
were its ideals of wisdom and of strength respect- 
ively. Pity was a vice, inasmuch as it kept the 
soul enchained in the “ flesh.” Love was wrong 
when it led men to mourn, at the loss of wife or 
child. These emotions disturbed that ‘‘ apathy,’ 
that lofty detachment from things of sense, which 
was the ideal of the wise. Not that the Greek 
discouraged philanthrophy ; but his ideal philan- 
thropist was Hercules, or Alexander, or the 
Emperors. His philanthropy required irresistible 
power behind it, and is the direct opposite of 
Luke xxii. 25/. Gethsemane would appear as a 
moral break-down. Was Jesus not disturbed and 
disquieted by sorrow? Did He not endure agonies 
of spirit and of body on the Cross? Is this not the 
mark of the “ foolish’’ man, to allow himself to be 
thus inwardly disturbed by evil, pain, and death? 
‘When a man,” says a Stoic, “suffers sickness and 
death, he must sicken and die as becomes a god.” 

Now Paul’s message of the Cross was so universal 
because it took such full and clear account of all 
that the ordinary man knew to be most real—pain, 
sin, and death. The Cross meant that God had taken 
these human burdens on Himself in Jesus Christ, 
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and in the Resurrection of the Crucified One 
offered life to all. It enabled men to live no 
longer “to the flesh,’ but “to the spirit.” Men 
still lived “7m the flesh ;’’ they needed not to lay 
upon it burdens of authoritative commandments, 
nor to escape from it, in order to enter into fellow- 
ship with God. Man has been redeemed as he is. 
Jesus is the Representative Man of the new order 
of being, a new “righteousness ”’ or “ way of moral 
life.” “ Righteousness’ consists neither in obedi- 
ence to law, nor in the attainment of a higher 
knowledge. It is the inevitable result of the new 
“life’”’ working in those who have become “‘sons of 
God,” by adoption, and have been redeemed from 
slavery to law, or to passion. 

3. Paul’s preaching of the Cross of Christ was 
calculated to meet the thought of his time in another 
respect also. Jt had a cosmic significance. We 
have already seen that in Jewish religious thought 
the Law was a constituent principle of the Universe 
itself. They signified their belief in this by develop- 
ing the doctrine that it was delivered into the hands 
of Moses by “‘ angels.’” Even without this doctrine, 
the thunders of Sinai expressed the same idea. Sin, 
sickness, and death werereally the work of hostile 
demonic powers, who had enslaved men’s wills 
and lives. Even “ sickness” is called “a messeng er 
of Satan,” and sin is his suggestion. He may clothe 
himself as “an angel of light ” in order to carry 
out his nefarious schemes. 

The system of thought that pervaded the 
Greek world at the time was parallel in its con- 
ception of the Universe. It had become a terrify- 
ing place. Natural principles were personified. 
We have already seen that the popular religion 
of Hellenism was prevailingly animist. In Colos- 
slams especially, we see how easily in the Diaspora, 
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Jewish and Hellenistic thought regarding the 
Universe, and man’s relation to it, had become 
mingled. Not only was the Law an ordinance of 
angels, but its individual prescriptions of “‘ touch 
not, taste not, handle not,’’ were ultimately con- 
nected with thenecessity of preserving right relations 
with angels and spirits. Its feasts, and calendar 
systems were easily connected with worship of, and 
deference to, the spirits of the sun, moon, and 
heavenly bodies. Even in Galatians, the Judaising 
party found it easy to identify the commands of the 
law with the necessity of obedience to the ‘‘ weak 
and beggarly elements,” 17.e., to the elemental 
spirits that controlled the forces of nature. Not 
only did Paul meet this type of thought by his 
doctrine that Jesus was the Agent in creation, but 
he went further. The annulment of the Jewish 
law by the Death of Jesus was only part of a great 
cosmic drama, with an issue and a significance 
that were universal. Judaism was not the only 
form of religious legalism. In the Cross, Jesus 
not only brought about our forgiveness, and 
cancelled the death-dealing obligation under which 
men lay on account of a broken divine law. He 
also ‘‘ despoiled the principalities and the powers, 
exposed them for what they are, and triumphed over 
them in the Cross’’ (Col. ii. 14 f.). It was they— 
‘‘the demonic rulers of this world,’’—who “ cruci- 
fied the Lord of glory”’ (1 Cor. ii. 8 7.).1 The Cross 
was the greatest moral disaster in history; the 
whole hierarchy of evil was massed against the 
Lord of Glory and slew Him. It was also the 
greatest triumph in history. God raised Him up. 
This is a message for Greek as well as for Jew. It 
is again a legitimate inference from Paul’s own 
experience on the Damascus road. As we have 
¥ See p. 62. 
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already seen, that had for him also, as an individual, 
a cosmic significance. It made him a citizen of a 
new world-order. ‘‘ If any man be in Christ, there 
is a new creation.”’ 

Thus the Cross, as followed by the Resurrection, 
meant two things of infinite importance for practical 
life. (z) That no Christian need any longer fear 
the malignant influence of the demonic powers." 
Jesus is Lord over them as He is of His people, to 
whom He is bound by a tie as unbreakable as His 
redeeming love itself (Romans viii. 35). (2) The 
Death of Jesus must be looked upon as the exclusive 
means of salvation. No.legal ordinances are any 
longer valid; for the powers that ordained them 
—even the angels that administered the ancient 
divine law---are either superseded or overcome.? 

4. The reader will, however, still feel that we 
have not yet struck the note that is heard in all 
Christian experience of the Cross of Christ. What 
is it in Paul’s doctrine of the Cross that particularly 
corresponds to the supreme achievement of Christ- 
ianity ? By what means is a bad man made good, 
or how is peace given to a guilty conscience ? How 
is it brought about by faith in the Cross of Christ, 
that a man is delivered from that most tragic and 
universal result of all sin, the sense that morally 
it can never be otherwise with him than it is—in 
other words, the sense of guilt? We may be per- 
fectly sure that Paul’s own experience, so graphically 
described in Romans vii., and his knowledge of 
ordinary human psychology would not allow him 
to forget this main point. “Any exposition of his 
thought must not lag behind the practical results 
that men have achieved through his teaching. 
In a sense, all exposition of Christian doctrine 
must be inadéquate to express the supreme 

? See p. 108. ? cf. Moffatt, “ Paul and Paulinism,” pp. 59f. 
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achievement of the Christian faith, the transfor- 
mation of human character. Paul himself felt 
this strongly: ‘‘What I said, what I preached did 
not rest on the plausible arguments of ‘ wisdom,’ 
but on the proof supplied by the Spirit and its 
power”’ (1 Cor. ii. 4, Moffatt). To him the gospel 
is ultimately ‘‘the power of God unto salvation” 
(Romans i. 16). The gospel has proved itself 
a ‘“‘dynamic.” Paul is simply recording facts, 
when he expresses in terms of human thought, 
what the Cross of Christ has done for him, and 
through him for his converts. 

There are in Paul two main directions which 
his thought takes on this subject, when he sets 
forth his theory of the Death onthe Cross. They 
correspond to two main facts in his own pre- 
Christian experience. One is the slavery of the 
Law, that great divine commandment which he 
found it impossible to keep, The sense of being 
compelled to disobey it, while all the time he 
assented to it, crushed him under a weight of guilt 
and impending doom. ‘The other is the sense of 
sin, as an evil power dwelling in his flesh, having 
dominion over his whole peisonality. The two are 
not unconnected. Neither is possible without the 
other. ‘‘ When the commandment came, sin sprang 
to life.’”’ Yet it is important to distinguish them. 

(x) The slaverv of the Law belongs to Paul's dis- 
tinctively Jewish inheritance. There is an element 
in it common to all human experience, but the 
essentially Jewish point of view that it involves, 
must be regarded, if we are to estimate aright the 
permanent worth of Paul’s conception that Jesus, 
on the Cross—of His own free-will, and in love— 
took our place, and died in our stead. To make 
such a doctrine reflect on the character of God, 
as is so often done by objectors to-day, is 
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simply to display an inadequate conception of the 
person of Christ as understood by Paul. On a 
purely humanitarian interpretation of Christ, the 
objection is one of the most powerful and cogent 
that could possibly be urged. If, however, we 
give to Jesus the place that Paul gives Him, the 
idea of a vicarious sacrifice in the Cross of Christ, 
assumes the proportion of a magnificent act of 
divine self-sacrifice and _ self-humiliation. We 
cannot state this aspect of Paul’s view of the atoning 
death of Jesus more clearly than in Dr. Moffatt’s 
words. “‘ Jesus, voluntarily took the place of 
sinful men as they lay.under the curse and con- 
demnation of a Law whose statutes they were unable 
to keep. To his sombre vision, as he looked 
behind and around him, sin and death, like allied 
powers, were crushing men with all the added 
momentum they had acquired during the ages since 
Adam first disobeyed. But Jesus interposed. The 
innocent suffered for the guilty. He graciously 
bore in His own person the consequence of sin for men, 
and this vicarious endurance of sin’s penalty availed 
before God to justify or save from the divine wrath 
= He end, all who accepted Him as the Christ of 
od.” 

The foregoing is, we believe, a fundamentally 
correct view of one aspect of Paul’s theory of the 
Cross, and can be proved again and again from 
statements in his writing, as interpreted in their 
obvious sense, e.g., Gal. iii. 13; Col. ii. 14, The 
further consideration of this aspect of Paul’s teach- 
ing must be deferred to the chapter on Justification. 

(2) There is, however, another direction—the 
determining one— in which Paul's thought regarding 
the Cross of Christ expresses itself. He is con- 
scious of the external authority which the Law 

*“ Paul and Paulinism,” p. 44. 
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imposed on him, and which roused his conscience 
to the sense of guilt. He is also conscious of what 
he calls a law ‘‘ in his members,” an authority and 
dominion which sin has gained in his flesh Not 
only is he unable to fulfil the Law’s demands, 
interpreted as his conscience interpreted them, but 
he is actively prevented from doing so by a rival 
authority or sinful impulse within. It is as 
though the man consisted of two selves. ‘‘ It is 
no more I that do it, but sin that makes its abode 
in me’’ (Romans vii. 17).2_ Now Paul is continually 
aware that through the appearance of the living 
Christ, the power or authority of sin is broken and 
crushed within him. “ Reckon ye _ yourselves 
dead unto sin and alive unto God in Christ Jesus ” 
(Romans vi. 11). That Jesus lives, was the first 
great fact in Paul’s experience that arrested his 
attention, and won his personal allegiance. 

It was not merely a mental illumination. He felt 
that something great had been done for him and 
in him. A new life animated his being, and he 
felt himself in possession of a peace and freedom 
and hope, such as he had never known. This 
expressed itself in a sense of deepest gratitude; 
gratitude for the love that captured the persecutor 
on the Damascus road, for the immediate con- 
viction that this love can only be the love of God, 
and for the sense that new life was poured into his 


«If in Romans we translate “law” by “authority,” in many 
places it will clarify the thought. Sin isa wider term than “law,” 
‘¢ T had not known sin, except for the law.” ‘‘ When the command 
came, sin sprang to life and I died.”’ The “law of sin ”’ is really 
its authority. 


2 “ It is safe for a Christian like Paul—it is not safe for everybody 
—to explain his failings by the watchword, Not I but indwelling sin. 
That might be antinomian, or manichean, as well as evangelical. 
A true saint may say it in a moment of passion, but a sinner had 
better not make it a principle.’"—Denney, ‘‘ Expositor’s Greek 
Testament,”’ in loco. 
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whole being, and that he now inhabits a totally 
new order of things. As his thought played 
upon the great experience, his former life appeared 
as a life of enmity against God. 

We cannot here enter into a discussion of the 
term “reconciliation.” High critical authorities 
contend that the reconciliation is mutual, and that 
Paul means by the term, that God’s anger was 
directed against him, and was now removed ; but to 
interpret the term “ reconciliation” as implying 
enmity only on man’s side, is not necessarily to 
evacuate the New Testament conception of the wrath 
of God of all content. . The words, ‘‘I am Jesus 
whom thou persecutest,’’ were the centre of Paul’s 
subsequent thought. They imply enmity on his 
side, and a patient love on the side of Jesus. 
When Paul speaks of being reconciled to God, 
he means precisely the acceptance of that act 
of grace on God’s part which he afterwards 
describes as being made “‘a son.’ It is to receive 
the spirit of “sonship.’’ Jesus is free to proclaim 
this “sonship”’ as a gift for all men. He is now 
the Son of God, ‘‘ with power’ (Romans i. 3). But 
Paul also speaks of our being ‘reconciled by His 
death.” What does he mean? The thought of the 
Death of Christ as an expiatory death cannot be 
prominent in the case of such passages as 2 Cor. 
v. 14f. Otherwise he could hardly say that “all 
have died.”” “ Iam controlled by the love of Christ, 
convinced that as One has died for all, then all have 
died, and that He died for all in order to have the 
living live no longer for themselves, but for Him 
who died and rose again for them. vee 
There is a new creation whenever a man comes to be 
in Christ ; what is old is gone, the new has come. 
It is all the doing of God who has reconciled me 
to Himself through Christ’ (Moffatt). 
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“Tf, while we were enemies, we were reconciled 
to God through the death of His Son, much more, 
now that we are reconciled, shall we be saved by His. 
life.”” In the Death of Jesus, as in His Life, which 
was his first real point of contact with Jesus, Paul 
saw displayed the love of God. A humiliating 
and shameful death was the channel that led to his 
heart, from the heart of God. Death is inseparable 
from life. ‘‘ He died for us that, whether we wake 
or sleep, we should live together with Him” (x Thess. 
v. 10). ‘For to this end, Christ both died and 
rose and came to life, that He might be Lord both 
of the dead and the living.” The giving of our 
trust or “‘ faith ’’ to Christ— which for Paul was an 
instinctive act the moment He appeared to him 
in glory—united him with Christ, ard at one stroke 
crushed the authority of sin. The “lordship”’ 
or power of Christ, holds sway in his heart, instead 
of the power of indwelling sin. This is the positive 
result for Paul of the Christ who died and rose again 
for his sake. The negative side is expressed in 
‘“‘ dying to sin’ (Romans vi. 11). This is not equiv- 
alent to being unconscious of it, or to ignoring 
it. To “die to sin’”’ in Paul’s language means to 
throw off its authority; to “live to Jesus”’ is to 
acknowledge His authority. 

The love of Jesus is the controlling power in 
his life. It ‘constrains’? him (2 Cor. v. 14). 
Paul heaps metaphor upon metaphor to express 
this sense of deliverance from the dominion of sin. 
Christians are ‘‘ buried with Him in baptism,” and 
‘‘ raised in Him by faith in the power of the God 
who raised Him from the dead.” “Dead in 
trespasses,” they ‘‘ are made to live in fellowship 
with Him” (Col. ii. 11-13). ‘“‘ Ye died, and your 
life is hid with Christ in God”’ (Col. iii. 3). It is no 
merely pictorial likeness that Paul sees between 
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His dying and ours, as though His was bodily 
and ours is spiritual. A real power of life is 
communicated to us from Christ’s dying in order 
to live. It is quite unnecessary to trace any 
influence of the mystery-religions' here. Their 
forms of thought might form a point of contact 
in the minds of his readers; but the conception 
is an expression of a real new power that com- 
municated itself to him through faith in the 
risen Christ. The risen Jesus, in another 
metaphor, is the second Adam, “ a life-giving spirit.” 

It is quite impossible to think that the other view 
—the forensic view—of Christ's death occupied 
the dominating place in Paul’s theology that is 
sometimes given to it. The gateway to Paul’s 
thought of the Death of Jesus is not found in the 
idea of justification, but in that of adoption. The 
key to his mind is the doctrine of the life-giving 
“Spirit,” and of the new Life that it gives. The 
forensic view of the atonement is much more the 
product of controversy than any other of Paul’s 
ideas can be said to be. It is none the less valuable 
on that account, and must not be rejected because 
it is uncongenial to the modern mind. It tells 
of God’s justice, an attribute which too long has been 
in the background of our modern thoughts. We 
cannot realise the divine Personality, as Haering 
says finely,? without being compelled to think of | 
it as ‘life capable of being moved to its utmost 
depths.” That ‘life in Christ,’ of which Paul 
speaks, is fully described as love; and love moved 
to its utmost depths is essentially justice. Other- 
wise, it is unworthy of the name either of “ eternal” 
or of “divine.” Yet it is through the idea of 
‘‘ Christ in us” that we shall be able to understand 
Paul’s conception of “‘ Christ for us,”’ 

" pp. 2257. “The Christian Faith,” Il., 495. 
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PAUL speaks of Justification mostly in Galatians 
and in Romans. There the doctrine emerges as 
a polemical exposition of that freedom and vitality 
of faith, which, in his own experience, resulted from 
the Death and Resurrection of Jesus. All the time, 
the positive idea of religious liberty is uppermost 
in his mind. That this is so we shall see, if we 
realise the historical struggle for freedom that 
lies behind. It is more epoch-making than any 
such struggle in the history of the world, although 
conducted in an infinitely narrow arena. Justi- 
fication is really a negative expression, containing 
a positive idea. 

1. By piecing together the narrative of Acts, and 
the historical references in Galatians, we are enabled 
to envisage the actual concrete situation that is 
involved. The question that threatened to 
divide the apostolic Church centred around the 
observance of the Jewish Law. Is it necessary 
that that Law should be observed within the 
Christian Church ? Paul’s practice in his missionary 
activity was that the Law of Moses is no longer 
binding on the Gentile Christian. He himself 
had found in the Cross of Christ that which delivered 
him from legal bondage. By a Christian instinct 
he went direct to the Gentiles with his message ; 
for, as one “ in Christ,’ was he net also in “‘a new 
creation,” a new moral and spiritual order alto- 
gether? The peace with God that he so desired 
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was given him as a free gift in the appearance of 
Jesus to him, irrespective of any legal standing 
and attainment. Moreover, for some years, in 
response to his preaching, the Spirit of God had 
been visibly at work in the lives of his Gentile 
converts. In Galatians i. 16f, Paul gives an 
account of his movements after his conversion. 
It is not possible in all respects to harmonise it 
exactly with the account in Acts. Im any case, 
if there are discrepancies the account in Acts must 
yield to the autobiographical details in Galatians.* 
There we are told that for some fourteen years 
Paul had conducted his mission in Syria and Cilicia, 
interrupted only by one visit to Jerusalem to see 
Peter, a visit that had no bearing on the doctrine 
he taught.2 The requirements of the Jewish law 
were not imposed on his converts. Congregations 
of Christians were formed who neither were Jews, 
nor were required to keep the Law. During this 
period there was no open conflict between Paul’s 
methods and the respect in which the Jewish law 
was held in the mother-church at Jerusalem. The 
question had not arisen. The Jerusalem church 
had merely heard of the success of Paul’s work, 
and rejoiced in it. ‘“‘ I was unknown by face to the 
Christian churches in Judea. All that they had 
heard was, ‘ our former persecutor is now preaching 
the faith which once he sought to destroy;’ and 
they praised God on my account” (Gal. i. 22-24). 


* The account in Galatians is, however, not quite clear. Paul’s 
thought moves too quickly for that. His passion for Christian 
freedom urges him on like a torrent. ‘“ The question of Christian 
freedom was too hot in his heart to leave him free for reminiscence.” 
—T. R. Glover, “‘ Conflict of Religions,” p. 168. 

*Gal. i. 18. The Greek word translated « visit ” (A.V.) seems to 
mean ‘‘make enquiry of.” Apparently the visit concerned some 
question of a purely practical nature. It may have been 
connected with the problem of Paul’s future sphere of labour after 
he was driven from Damascus. (cf. Rendall, Galatians 
“Expositor’s Geek Testament,” in loco.) ‘ 
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_ At last, however, a change came over the 
Situation. There appeared among the Pauline 
congregations certain Jews who were Christians 
and called themselves ‘“‘ brothers’ —“ false 
brothers,” says Paul (Gal. ii. 4). They came in 
stealthily for the purpose of finding out what Paul 
really taught. Paul was not nearly so much of 
a problem to hostile Jews, as he was to Jewish 
Christians. The hostile Jews recognised at once 
what Paul stood for, and hated him. Jewish 
Christians, who had become Christian by another 
road than Paul, and retained their old instinctive 
obedience to the Law, could not make him out, and 
therefore distrusted him. Christianity was indeed 
at the cross-roads, and the unbelieving Jew 
recognised the crisis more quickly than the Church. 
These representatives of the Jerusalem Church 
were shocked to find that Christians in Antioch 
and other places where Paul’s converts were found, 
neither were circumcised nor did they observe 
the requirements. of the Law. “Is this,’ they 
said, ‘“‘ what Paul calls ‘freedom’? Surely it is a 
dangerous thing to throw over the moral restraints 
of the Law even in certain apparently subordinate 
particulars. It means that the whole system is 
brought into disrepute, and it is God’s law. This 
liberty may easily become licence. This is not 
how things are done in Jerusalem. Peter and John 
and James, ‘ pillars’ of the church, and men who 
surely knew Jesus better than any other, still 
direct their lives by the precepts of the Law. Who 
is Paul that he should promulgate a new religion 
of this kind, one evidently that has no moral code ? 
Is he really an apostle? The immediate disciples 
of Jesus are the ‘authorities’ on this matter. 
The authority of Paul cannot be set alongside theirs 
for a moment.”’ 
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We can imagine what must have been the effect 
on a man of Paul’s vehement temper, and strong 
religious convictions, of such an invasion of that 
Christian liberty which he had learned so to prize. 
The whole of Galatians is tremulous with a burning 
sense of wrong. The language is at points very 
vehement indeed, but is characterised by a fine 
restraint; Paul is always able to seize upon the 
salient points of the case. He is not conscious of 
personal opposition to the Jerusalem apostles. 
His scorn is directed against those who were giving 
them a status and authority in the Church, which 
Paul knew to be out of keeping with the mind of 
Christ, and also in fairness it must be said, to their 
own mind also. At the same time Paul’s human 
anxiety is very apparent in connection with the 
whole situation. He fears lest a wedge of discord 
be driven into the life of the churches he loved. 
Paul realised, perhaps for the first time, all the 
consequences of the abrogation of the Law. Dis- 
cord might mean, as he most pathetically says, 
that his whole life, past and present, was wasted ; 
* lest by any means I shouldrun or hadrun in vain ” 
(Gal. ii. 2). It is this anxiety, in obedience to a 
revelation of divine guidance, that leads him to 
visit Jerusalem again. Paul will not have the Body 
of Christ rent in twain. He tells us that his visit 
was amply justified. His brethren at Jerusalem fully 
recognised that he had been entrusted with a gospel 
for the uncircumcised (v. 7). No limitation was 
imposed on his gospel by them. That he had re- 
ceived from God alone (i. 1). The Church at 
Jerusalem fully recognised his apostleship. Titus, 
a Greek, whom he took with him, who was 
himself one of the fruits of his Gentile mission, 
was not compelled to submit to the rite of circum- 
cision. Behind these hurrying statements in Gala- 
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tians, there must lie certain significant facts which 
we can only with fair probability conjecture. Paul’s 
enemies had by this time also returned to Jerusalem, 
after working much mischief in the Syrian and 
Cilician churches. They would no doubt accuse 
him of encouraging licence, and make the demand 
that Titus should be circumcised. The demand 
was refused. Gal. ii. 7,8 must be read in con- 
nection with Peter’s speech in Acts xv. 7f,., especially 
the statement in v. 12, ‘‘ The whole meeting 
was subdued to silence, and listened to Paul and 
Barnabas as they recounted the signs and wonders 
that God had wrought by them, among the 
Gentiles.”” They recognised, as Paul says in Gal. 
ii. 8, the grace that had been given him. Paul had 
a gospel already, before the explicit question of 
justification appeared on the horizon. The results 
of it were already manifest. These were stultified, 
if the Judaising position was correct (Gal. iii. 37.). 
Another account of this visit is given in Acts xv. 
It is not inconsistent with the story told in Galatians 
ii., except in one important particular, the decree 
mentioned in vv. 20, 21. About this decree, Paul 
is completely silent in Galatians, and never mentions 
it elsewhere. A certain Western reading of the text 
omits “‘and from things strangled,” and inserts 
the words, ‘‘ and not to do to another what ye will 
not have happen to yourselves.’’ This, however, 
hardly removes the difficulty. It still retains the 
strange expression, ‘‘ It appears good to the Holy 
Spirit and to us,’’ which involves a conception 
of the organisation and authority of the mother- 
church, which is ananachronism.' It is alsoimpossible 
« “ Whether they liked it or not, the Christian community seem 
loyally to have submitted themselves to the ‘Spirit of Jesus.’ 
*TIt seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us,’ tells the story of 


their deliberations, whether they put the phrase at the top of a 
resolution or not.’’’—T. R. Glover, “‘ Conflict of Religions,” p. 168. 
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to think that Paul, even although he approved the 
recommendations, would have approved the legal- 
istic form in which they were cast. There seems 
no alternative but to suppose that Luke seeks to 
“round off the ragged edges of the controversy,” 
and may have antedated a decree which was pro- 
mulgated at a later period in the history of the Jeru- 
salem church. He fails to appreciate the true 
catholicity of attitude which was taken up by the 
leaders of the Church towards Paul.? 

The trouble, however, was not ended. Peter, 
soon after the Jerusalem conference, paid a visit 
to Antioch, where, at the moment, Paul was at work. 
The Judaisers, Paul’s enemies, followed soon after. 
A difficulty arose in connection with the Love Feast, 
which was always followed by the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. The custom in the Pauline churches 
was that Jew and Gentile Christian should 
sit down together, without any questions asked as 
to the legal standing of either. A strict Jew was 
not allowed to eat with anyone who was not a Jew; 
in these communities there was already neither 
Jew nor Greek. Peter, when he came, concurred 
in the situation as he found it. He was followed, 
however, by certain representatives of the Jerusalem 
church, ‘‘ certain who came from James,’ who 
were no doubt sent in order to strengthen further 
that now existent bond between the Jewish and 
Gentile churches.?, Again these ‘‘ emissaries”’ are 
Shocked at the disregard of the Law that pre- 
vailed, when they saw circumcised and uncircum- 
cised sharing the common meal. Peter was so 


* See Moffatt, “Literature of the New Testament,” pp. 307-8. 


* Moffatt translates, “‘ Certain emissaries of James,” as though the 
way in which they carried out their commission would have been 
approved by him “It is not improbable, however, that they 


came invested with some powers from James, which they abused.’ 
—Lightfoot, Galatians, in Joco. Se 2 
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impressed by their objections that he recanted 
his former practice. Paul ‘‘ withstood him to the 
face,’ and accused him of playing false, through 
fear of the circumcision party. All the Jewish 
Christians, and even Barnabas, sided with Peter. 
Paul stood alone as the champion of Christian 
freedom. His words in Gal. ii. 14-21, are composed 
partly of those he spoke on the occasion, and partly 
of words addressed to the particular Galatian 
situation. They are strong words that he utters to 
Peter and the others; they are not stronger than 
the situation warranted. He says that Peter stood 
“ self-condemned,” and specifically accusing him 
also of moral cowardice, he characterises their 
whole attitude as “hypocrisy,” or “‘ absence of 
straight dealing.” The man is indeed ‘“ vehem- 
ently present”’ in these utterances, but to speak 
of him as “‘losing his temper,” is exaggeration. He 
was undoubtedly very angry, but his anger was 
born of righteous resentment, deep anxiety for the 
Church of Christ, andsureconviction. Ofany slight- 
ing reference to the apostles who were not present, 
there is no trace whatever. Paul deals with the 
men and the situation they had created, on the 
spot. “ Pillars’? and ‘ authorities’ are not Paul’s 
names for the leaders of the Jerusalem church. 
He is quoting the expressions used by his enemies. 

2. It is out of such a stormy controversy, that 
Paul’s expression “justified by faith’’ is born. 
The controversy is unhappily present with him 
throughout the whole of his ministry. Barnabas 
and Peter undoubtedly came to understand his 
meaning, but the Judaising emissaries dogged his 
footsteps wherever he went. They appeared among 
the Galatian churches, at Corinth, in Rome, and 
even at Colosse. Ideally they represent the position 
of the morally earnest in all ages. The Jewish 
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law, in their view, was the expression of the ulti- 
mate moral principle of the Universe. They are 
akin to those who can only suspect danger to the 
fabric of Christianity, in the advance of religious 
thought; in the historical criticism of the Scriptures; 
in the growing conviction that the efficiency of 
Church and Sacraments does not depend on any 
historical succession in the ministry, on ancient 
credal forms, or upon any theory of the organism 
through which certain experiences, common to all 
Christians, are derived. It is not merely that their 
conception of morality is legal; their whole “‘ Welt- 
anschauung,” religious and ethical, is legal. It 
is “‘rationalism’’ in another form, and means that 
the Christian life is ultimately dependent on a 
certain intellectual attitude. 

Paul did not coin the word, “ justification.” 
It was a word that would be quite common in the 
language of his Judaising opponents. It really 
means “acquittal’’ at the tribunal of God.t The 
conception was that every day a man was being 
judged. The Jew recognised that breaches of the 
Law were unavoidable. He even recognised that 
external conformity was not enough. A man 
must subdue the sinful “ yezer”’ or impulse within 
him.? But his standing before God depended on 
whether his good works at any moment preponder- 
ated over the evil ones. If the balance was nearly 
equal, God might in His mercy press down the 
scale. Even the expression, ‘“‘ justification by 
faith” is found in Jewish writings, where faith 
may mean the desire to do right, or merely the 
acknowledgment of monotheism. Yet it must be 

* Soin the LXX. version of Exod. xxxiii. 7; Deut. xxv. 1. 

* The theory was that the Law was given in order that the sinful 


impulse might be mastered. Paul denies this, and says that the Law 


actually “aggravates ’’ sin, Rom. vii. 8. 
and Paulinism,” p. 50. - 1 
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supplemented by works. A man is constantly 
laying up a store of good works or a store of 
demerits, in heaven, before God (2 Esdr. vii. 77). 
Even the righteousness of the ancient Fathers 
might be “imputed” to men.t A thought akin 
to this is found in the later prophets (Jer. xv. 1; 
Ezek. xiv. 14f.; cf. Genesis xviii. 23/.). The 
thought of such passages as 2 Cor. v. 21, Phil. iii. 9, 
however, can hardly be regarded as an application 
of this Jewish idea of “imputation” to the Death of 
Christ. Paul never uses such an expression as 
the imputation of the ‘‘ righteousness ”’ or “‘ merit ”’ 
of Christ. Indeed it is certain that the Pauline 
doctrine of “ justification’? cannot be explained 
fully either from contemporary Jewish thought, or 
from the thought of the Old Testament. It is an 
attempt to express a new discovery in religion. 
The discovery was not Paul’s. The idea is pro- 
minent both in the teaching, and in the attitude of 
Jesus Himself towards sinful men. Zaccheus is 
a signal example of it, and the scandal to Judaism 
was that Jesus made Himself the friend of, and 
went to the home of Zaccheus, as though he had 
been another kind of person altogether than a 
publican and a sinner. And the moral result is seen 
in Zaccheus’ new-born generosity. A skin-flint 
has become a generous man; a dishonest man has 
recognised in his conscience the claims of 
honesty; a bad man has been made good. The 
ring and the robe and the fatted calf in the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son are really pictorial representa- 
tions of what Paul means by ‘“‘justification.”’ The 
same idea is found in the parable of the Labourers 
in the Vineyard. 

We have already seen that the necessities of 
controversy led him to use the term. He is led 

1 H.St.J. Thackeray, “St. Paul and Jewish Thought,” pp. 88 /f. 
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to use a term that—unless we recognise the his- 
torical matrix from which it springs— involves us in 
endless difficulty of interpretation for the modern 
mind. So puzzling is it that when we read that 
God “justifies the ungodly” (Romans iv. 5), it is 
no wonder that we are inclined to say that 
“justify” can only mean “ make righteous.” No 
greater error could be imagined. Paul’s doctrine 
is a bold and daring conception, which to the 
morally earnest of his day gave great offence, and 
to the morally lax might and did afford an oppor- 
tunity for moral licence. ‘‘ Shall we sin that grace 
may abound?” “Paul makes the reconciling favour 
of God clothe itself in the categories of a judicial act 
which is really the exact opposite of it.’’! 

The word is perhaps best translated ‘‘ acquittal,”’ 
which still conveys an inadequate meaning. It 
was a word in common use in contemporary reli- 
gious thought. It meant that the scales were 
weighed down in favour of the sinner. Just because 
of that common use, Paul is compelled to retain it, 
for purposes of controversy. He presses into it, 
however, a sense that it hardly bears. By it he 
means not that “guilt’”’ has been disproved or 
even overlooked; it has been removed. ‘Guilt ”’ 
is the religious expression for a “‘ bad conscience,” 
which, in its turn, is the religious affirmation and 
recognition of God’s holiness. Paul means that it 
has been removed, in the sense that it is no longer 
a barrier on God’s side. ‘‘God commended His love 
towards us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us.” God treats the sinner as though he 
were not guilty. 

It is untrue to Say, on these grounds, that 
the Christian life begins with a fiction? Justifica- 

* Pfleiderer, “ Pauliniem,” I, 1&4. 
*¢@.g., Sanday and Headlam, “Romans,” p. 36. 
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tion by faith is no fiction. The justification is 
as real as the faith is real. Faith is man’s answer 
to a real approach toward him in His love, on God’s 
part. It is no “ fiction” when the erring son is 
broken down by receiving from his mother an 
unchanged, if sorely wounded, love. “ Faith”’ 
is a judgment of the whole personality, that God 
means what He has said and done, in the love and 
power manifested in the Death and Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. It is also unswerving daily fidelity to 
such a judgment, the belief that God, when He 
raised Jesus from the dead, equally means us to 
“become what we are.”’ Justifying faith means this, 
and more. Faith undoubtedly does include the 
idea of believing certain facts about Jesus Christ 
to be true; it may also include, as in Paul’s case, 
the relation of these facts to others in our minds, 
thus unifying our scheme of thought; but the 
primary idea that saturates even these aspects of 
faith which have been mentioned is that of personal 
trust. Too much stress cannot be laid on the fact 
that in the Pauline doctrines, both of sanctification 
and justification, a relationship is intended between — 
living persons, the living God and living men; 
not between moral forces germinating in a dead 
ast. 
: In Paul’s own experience, faith was born first 
of all in the assurance that came in the appearance 
of Jesus to him, that He, the Crucified One, was 
alive. The one thing Paul had been certain of before 
was, that Jesus had died a death of shame and 
ignominy, and as such was worthy only of repro- 
bation. Yet this new faith of his inevitably and 
immediately blossomed into personal trust. Paul 
could not ‘‘resist’’ Jesus Christ. He was laid 
hold of, ‘‘ apprehended.”’ Faith in the Resurrec- 
tion, as he understood it for himself and for every 
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Christian, was seated in the heart. “If thou shalt 
believe in thine heart that God hath raised Him 
from the dead, thou shalt be saved” (Romans x. 
9). This is the faith that “saves,” that “‘ justifies.” 
In the same passage he describes “ faith " as “ obedi- 
ence.” “If thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
that Jesus is Lord” (cf. vv. 3, 16). This inward 
recognition of Jesus as Lord, implies also a sub- 
jection of the will to His dominion. It cannot be 
too much emphasised that this “ obedience” is 
primarily religious, and ethical only so far as it 
has ethical results. “‘ The Pauline faith is an act 
of obedience exclusively in a religious sense, 
namely, as an act of self-determination, that con- 
sists in renouncing everything of our own, so far as 
it could stand in opposition to the favourable will 
of God towards us, or form a ground of self-glori- 
fication, whether in the shape of natural advantages, 
or moral acts or claims, or even inherited opinions 
and prejudices flattering to our selflove, and 
giving ourselves up wholly to the favourable will 
of God.’ It is the opposite of this that Paul 
means by “ seeking our own righteousness ” (Romans 
X. 3), or “trusting in the flesh’ (Phil. iii. 4). For 
him it meant a very real sacrifice of “ all things * 
that to a Pharisee were not only dear, but, as it were, 
bred in the bone. What it involved, he describes 
in Phil. iii. 37. And to this were superadded, | 
doubtless, the severance of dearest ties, grave 
financial loss, and abandonment of social position. 
“For His sake,” he says, “ I have lost everything ” 
(v. 8). His life was a fuller replica of the josses of 
those who, in the days of His flesh, “ left all and 
followed Him.” He does not even regard these 
Sacrifices as meritorious; for the absence of the 
sense of merit is the origin of the strong and easily 
* Pleiderer, “ Paulinism,” T., 165. 
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misunderstood statement of v. 8, “I count it all 
but refuse.’ Thus, and thus alone, can the heart 
be set in the right relation to God. 

Here it is in place to say a word about the 
Pauline use of the term “righteousness” or the 
“righteousness which is of God” (Phil. iii. 9). 
This is Paul’s name for the right relationship 
with God which the Christian enjoys. Here, again, 
the modern mind finds the greatest difficulty in 
excluding from the thought of “righteousness ” 
an ethical meaning. It is not for a moment to be 
denied that “righteousness”? in Paul sometimes 
has an ethical meaning ; certainly the relation to 
God that is so described is stultified if ethical 
results of the most profound nature do not follow. 
As we shall see in chapter xii., the Christian must 
walk worthily of his “vocation.” That aspect 
however, belongs properly to the idea of sancti- 
fication. Can we make clearer to ourselves this 
“righteousness that is of God’? We shall 
certainly be misled if we seek to bring forward 
parallels from the Old Testament. The word in 
the Old Testament would require a treatise to itself, 
so bewildering are its variations of meaning. In 
the Old Testament ‘‘a word such as righteousness 
is like the sensitive tones of the human voice. 
Spoken in a desert, the voice is itself and nothing 
more; but utter it where the landscape is crowded 
with novel obstacles, and the original note is almost 
lost amid the echoes it startles. So with the right- 
eousness of Jehovah; among the new associations 
in which the prophet affirms it, it starts novel 
repetitions of itself.”"* So far the “‘ righteousness 
of Jehovah” in the Old Testament. Its meanings 
range from fidelity? to promise—whether the promise 

7G. A. Smith, “ Isaiah,” II., p. 226. 
* The sense of fidelity is found in Rom. iii. 3, 4. 
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is given in the Covenant with the Chosen Nation, 
or is realised in Cyrus the pagan conqueror, ‘‘ my 
servant” (Isaiah xlv. 13)—to efficiency and the 
power to prevail (Isaiah xlv. 23). “‘It is the quality 
in’ God, which divides His Godhead with His power, 
something intellectual as well as moral, the possess- 
ion of a reasonable purpose as well as fidelity towards 
it.’: It is quite true that, already in the Old 
Testament, the ideas of ‘‘righteousness” and 
“salvation”? are frequently conjoined (e.g., Psalm 
xcviii. 2, and frequently in Isaiah x].—lxvi.) 
«The righteousness of God is conceived as ‘ going 
forth,’ as projected from the divine essence, and 
realising itself among men.’ There can be little 
doubt that this conception of the divine righteous- 
ness as ‘‘ going forth’’ among men, diffused among 
them as a divine purpose, cutting a clear straight- 
forward path for itself through the mazes of history, 
lies behind Paul’s use of the term. It is, however, 
misleading to see the same connection between 
“righteousness’’ and ‘justification’? in Paul’s 
language, as in the Old Testament. For example 
when in Isaiah xlv. 25, it is said that ‘“‘in the Lord 
all the seed of Israel shall be justified and shall 
glory,’ the word simply means that Israel shall 
prevail ‘‘ or be vindicated ’’ while her enemies are 
“ashamed ”’ (v, 24). 

In Paul, the righteousness of God ‘‘justifies” men, 
not in the sense that they are “‘ made righteous,” 
but that they are accepted as “‘righteous.’’ In 
other words they are brought into the only “ right ”’ 
relation to God. God’s essential activity is shown 
in so acting towards them. This is a relationship 
of love, of sonship. To Paul, Christ’s death on 
Calvary is the crowning exhibition of God’s right- 

*G. A. Smith, ib., p. 227. 
* Sanday and Headlam, ‘“‘ Romans,”’ p. 35. 
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eousness. The passage in Romans (iii. 23-26), which 
most clearly contains this idea may be thus 
translated :— 

“ All have sinned and fall short of God’s appro- 
bation, but they are accepted as righteous for nothing 
by His grace through the liberation™ which Jesus 
Christ brings. God set Him forth with a power of 
propitiation through faith in His blood, that He 
might demonstrate His righteousness; for God 
had passed by the sins of by-gone ages in His for- 
bearance. He sought thus to demonstrate His 
righteousness in this present age that He might 
be righteous Himself and accept as righteous 
everyone who is really a believer in Jesus.” 

In this passage Paul is seen wrestling with the 
conception of “‘justification’’ which he is driven 
by controversial needs to employ. Evidently it 
is “‘ freedom,’’ “ liberation ”’ (apolutrosis) that is 
at the heart of his use of the term. The phrase 
“justified for nothing,’—“ acquitted without 
trial,’ as it might be translated—would awaken 
deep surprise, and perhaps much moral resent- 
ment in the mind of a Jew. Only by provoking 
such a mood could Paul find entrance for his great 
idea of the religious freedom inseparably connected 
with the Christian salvation. Great emphasis 
ought to be placed on the words, ‘“‘ God set him 
forth.” “‘ Justification” costs the sinner nothing. 
This righteousness so demonstrated proceeds from 
the essential being of God Himself. It is the free 
expression of the “grace of God.” The whole 
charge and cost is borne by God. It is He that 
provides the “ propitiation,’” or rather gave to 
the world Jesus Christ “in His blood,’ 7.¢., as a 
Sacrifice, with a power of propitiation, which can 


* Translating thus, instead of by “ransom.” See Denney, 
** Expositor’s Greek Testament,’’ ix loco. 
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only become operative when it is received in faith. 
We can do no more with a gift than receive it. 
“Justification” here means that actually, in the ex- 
perience of the sinner, he is set free from some peril. 
What that peril is, will be found in i. 17,18. There 
“the righteousness of God’’ is revealed in the 
gospel ‘‘ by faith and for faith,’’ and is opposed to 
“the revelation of the wrath of God,” z.e., to the 
impending judgment. 

What is meant by the word “propitiation”’ ? 
It has a double meaning in English. It may 
signify either to ‘‘reconcile” or “to make 
reparation.” Unfortunately, in ordinary religious 
speech, “‘ propitiation’’ has come to have the latter 
meaning exclusively, which tends to mislead us in 
the interpretation of Paul’s thought. There can be 
no doubt that the Death of Christ is always in- 
terpreted as a sacrifice, and that this sacrifice is 
intended to ‘“‘demonstrate’’ God’s righteousess. 
This involves two things. It means that it is 
necessary to show with unmistakable clearness, 
that this ‘‘ righteousness’’ of God, or what corre- 
sponds to it now in Christian experience, does 
not imply that God either regards sin with 
indifference or can come to terms with it. It means 
also something more positive. The Cross is not 
merely the vindication of God’s forbearance in 
past ages; it is the continuation and climax of 
the forbearance of God. The former forbearance 
of God’ is recognised for what it really is, in the 
propitiatory power of the crucified Christ. It is 
men who are thus propitiated or ‘ reconciled.’’ 
Paul says that God “ made Him sin for us, that we 
might become the righteousness of God in Him” 
(2 Cor. v. 21). ‘To become the righteousness of 
God "" means that the whole personality of the 
Christian man is possessed and pervaded by the 
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sense of the wondrous fact that he is “ accepted 
as righteous,”’ “‘ justified for nothing.” This is the 
“liberation”’ that has become ours through the 
Death of Jesus. Christ “was made sin, who knew 
no sin.’’ As we have already seen above, the 
Death of Christ is conceived as a sacrifice. There 
were many kinds of sacrifices, and it is idle to ask 
which Paul means here. Whatever efficacy attached 
to Old Testament sacrifices was transferred without 
reflection to the Death of Jesus. Like sacrifice 
in general, it brings forgiveness of sin, but a forgive- 
ness with a scope and a sweep undreamt of in the 
Old Testament. It is a forgiveness which is 
also “justification for nothing.’’ Paul’s thought, 
however, in the passage just quoted, is undoubtedly 
illuminated by the Hebrew habit of thought, which 
tended to identify the sin-offering with the sin, 
calling it “sin” (Lev. iv. 21-25 ; hamartia LXX). 
By a similar turn of thought in Gal. iii. 13, the 
person on whom the curse falls is identified with the 
curse itself. Christ may equally become our “ right- 
eousness ”’ (1 Cor. i. 30). In the same way the 
justified man may become “‘rightecusness ”’ (2 Cor. 
Ve 22). 

We must not press too hard, in favour of 
any theory of the atonement, the statement 
that God is the direct agent in making Christ 
“sin” or a “curse’”’ for us. Cause and effect are 
often strangely intermingled and transposed in 
Jewish thought. God “‘ hardened Pharaoh’s heart.”’ 
Isaiah is commanded to ‘“‘ make the heart of the 
people fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut 
their eyes’”’ (vi. 10). In John xii. 40, the agency 
in so doing is attributed to God. The actual results of 
Isaiah’s preaching, and of Christ’s mission are treated 
as part of the purpose of God. To the Jew, God’s 
activity is everywhere, and in all things. He did 
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not take refuge, as we do, under the shelter of the 
conception of cause and effect following one another 
in a series—a natural law. Satan, himself, in the 
Prologue, has to seek the Divine permission, ere 
he can torment Job. When we light upon utter- 
ances like this in 2 Cor. v. 2I we must always bear 
in mind that, for Paul, the heart that bore our sin 
on Calvary was the heart of God. There is no 
question of vicarious punishment. The idea is that 
of vicarious sacrifice. Vicarious sacrifice established . 
itself in Jewish thought as a fact of human ex- 
perience through the sufferings both of the nation, 
and of individuals as in Isaiah li. The thought was 
che means of expression chosen by Jesus to utter 
His own conception of the Cross. Paul is ever deeply 
conscious of the divine cost of “ justification.” 
So great and wonderful is the Cross to him, that 
he flings out words to describe it as its light flashes 
upon him, now from one facet, now from another, 
as froma diamond. His language is largely deter- 
mined by the circumstances in which he is speaking, 
and at each point his meaning must be historically 
determined. In the cases where he speaks of Christ 
crucified as “‘sin’’ or a “curse,” the language is 
determined by a life-long controversy regarding the 
Law, and its abrogation. 
The legal mind could not understand that any 
soul could be “accepted as righteous,” unless 
after trial, and on conditions. Only thus could 
any sinner be “‘ justified’’ or “ acquitted.”’ When 
Paul added that word “ freely,” “for nothing,” 
he really imposed on “ justification” an idea that 
had no logical connection with it. It is indeed the 
direct negation of its meaning as a forensic term. 
No man can really be “acquitted for nothing.” 
Acquittal is either his due or not. He has a right 
to it, or he has none. Paul says that we have no 
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right to it, and yet it is ours. Nothing can show 
more clearly how completely the meaning of law 
for the Christian life was shattered in Paul’s con- 
sciousness, than the inability of this, its leading 
term, to carry the weight and content of the Chris- 
tian gospel. This was the paradox in which Paul 
delighted. In Romans v. 12-19, Paul says that sin 
came on all men, without their co-operation, through 
Adam's trangression.. Death, the penalty of sin, 
“reigned . . . even over them that had not 
sinned like Adam.’ By contrast, and. yet in 
obedience to the same mysterious principle, “ one 
man’s act of redress issues in acquittal and life for 
all’? (Moffatt). The ‘‘righteousness” was given to 
all as a free gift, through the death of Christ, 
without their personal act or deed. The only 
condition is that the gift be accepted in “faith;”’ 
and this faith does not include any moral judg- 
ment on our part that the requirements of strict 
justice have been observed. Rather the paradoxical 
position is that these have mot been observed. 
Faith is simply a judgment, expressing itself in 
trust, that ‘“‘sonship” is ours. We affirm in faith 
the reality of our experience. All merely legal 
relationship with God is at an end.t Therein 
consists the “ folly”’ and the “scandal” of the 
Christian message. Moreover, we are led to see 

: Paul’s favourite expression for the relationship between God 
and man that corresponds to justification, is “peace with God.” 
It has to be remembered that the idea would find an echo in Gentile 
as well asin Jewish religion. Roman religion, especially, laid much 
stress on the jus divinum, whose main object was to maintain the 
pax deorum, to secure the good-will of the gods by obtaining favour- 
able auspices. Paul’s message is that the good-will, the favour, 
the grace is already there, for faith—“ Being therefore justified by 
faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
through whom also we have had our access by faith into this grace 


wherein we have our standing.” (Rom. v., tf). of. W. Warde 
Fowler, “The Religious Experience of the Roman People,” 


PP. 169ff. pp. 300ff. 
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that ‘“‘justification’’ is not the key to Paul’s 
position. We must understand “faith,” and 
experience it, before justification becomes either 
possible or intelligible. Faith is the subjective 
side of the gift of the “spirit.” Sanctification, 
the work of the Spirit, not justification,—Christ in 
us, not Christ for us,—is the primary experience. 
Christians “ begin’ with the Spirit (Gal. iii. 3). 
With this experience we shall deal in the next 
chapter. ee 
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XI 
SANCTIFICATION 


(1) THE Reuicrous IDEA 


“To SANCTIFY’’ means, “to make holy,’ to 
“consecrate.” Here again, as in the case of justi- 
fication, the ethical conception is in the background. 
“Holy”’ in our religious speech, suggests moral 
character. In the New Testament it means a 
relationship to God, out of which character springs, 
as a stream from its source. Paul uses the word 
“holy” in the Old Testament sense. Christians 
are “sanctified,” but how far this implies moral 
perfection, is seen from the fact that “saints” 
is the name given to all members of the Christian 
Church. ‘“ To the Church of God at Corinth, 
to those who are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called 
to be saints’’ (x Cor. i. 2). We have only to recall 
the moral level of the church there, to understand 
that ‘“‘saint’’ cannot mean what it means for us, 
one who has attained the highest level both of piety 
and of conduct. We shall best understand the word 
“sanctify,” if we examine it: (1) in its religious 
aspect ; (2) as an ethical idea. (1) will form the 
subject of the remainder of this chapter ; (2) will 
be dealt with in the succeeding chapter on Ethics. 

Take the meaning of the word “holy” as it 
meets us in all forms of primitive religion. The 
savage may have taken a liberty with a certain 
tree or other natural object. He may, for example, 
have cut it down, or defaced it, or even only 
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sheltered under it. Certain consequences follow. 
He may suffer misfortune in health, or gear, or home. 
He comes to the conclusion, on the ground fost hoc 
ergo propter hoc, that he has unwittingly ‘‘ profaned,”’ 
laid common hands upon, a “ holy’ place or object. 
It is “ holy’ in the sense that the god regards it as 
his peculiar property. The savage finds that a 
certain attitude and conduct towards such things 
and places are necessary if he is to continue to live 
in a condition of safety and security. A similar 
idea is found in the Old Testament. Jacob feels 
that he has unwittingly lain down in a “holy”’ place 
at Bethel. ‘Surely the Lord is in this place and I 
knew it not.’”’ Mount Sinai, where the Law was 
promulgated amid thunders and lightnings, might 
not be touched (Exodus xix. 12f.), “lest the Lord 
break forth upon you.’’ The opposite of “ holy ” is 
“ profane,” that which may be used in the ordinary 
way by men. The latter word originally signifies 
literally pro fano, the space in front of the temple 
or shrine, which may be trodden by any foot. The 
modern word comes to mean what it does, really 
owing to the content with which Christianity has 
filled the conception of God. ll our life, ail that 
we have is God’s, and given us to be used in 
accordance with His will. The “profane,” 
“secular” person is he who does not recognise 
responsibility of this kind, who allows his person- 
ality to be invaded by all kinds of influences 
indiscriminately. 

Two things are apparent regarding this primitive 
sense of holiness. (1) That certain things, places, 
and persons are regarded as the property of the 
god. (2) That the meaning attaching to “ holy” 
in the human mind and for human conduct depends 
on the character attributed to the god. What 
distinguishes the pagan “‘ taboo ” from the Christian 
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conception of holiness is really determined by the 
difference between the pagan and the Christian 
conception of God. As the conception of God in 
the Old Testament became moralised, holiness 
began to take on a corresponding moral meaning, 
gaining in depth as the conception of God gained 
in moral content. 

“Holiness ’’ in the New Testament, as in the 
Old, when applied to human life, always retains 
the primitive meaning of ‘‘ belonging to God,” 
only with a far richer and deeper content. The 
nation of Israel, largely through the teaching of 
the prophets, is regarded as in a special sense “‘ holy,” 
chosen by God for a special purpose, in order to 
disseminate the knowledge of Himself throughout 
the world. Israel is conceived as having a special 
knowledge of God’s will, known as ‘the Law.” 
In this way it is marked off from other nations. 
In Jeremiah the notion of individuality first comes 
into prominence. The New Covenant is made, 
not with the nation, but with the individual. “I 
will put my law in their inward parts, and in their 
heart will I write it; and I will be their God, and 
they shall be my people.” At the same time, 
Jeremiah lays more stress on inwardness, than on 
individuality. In the Old Testament thought 
generally, Israel is “‘ My’’ people, not merely because 
Jehovah exercises a certain arbitrary and pro- 
prietary right towards them, but because He has, 
in His love, ‘‘ redeemed’”’ them, out of the land of 
Egypt. This is a thought which comes to full 
fruition only in the New Testament. After Jere- 
miah’s day, through the influence of the priestly 
caste, Jehovah’s service became more and more 
a4 matter of correct ritual, and observance of the 
Mosaic law. The result is the idea of a Holy 
God, afar off, whose Name dare not be mentioned, 
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and who lives, more or less, in a state of moral 
neutrality towards men. The coming of Jesus 
realised in perfection Jeremiah’s teaching about 
the individual. God is the Father, not merely of 
the nation, but of the individual, and re-asserts 
His claim on each individual soul by an act of 
redemption in Jesus Christ. ‘‘ Ye are bought with 
a price’’ (1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23). New Testament 
holiness, therefore, is a state of belonging to God, 
which depends not on a mere divine fiat, or on 
proprietary right, but upon an act of salvation and 
redemption, executed at the greatest possible cost 
to the Father. The- human recognition and 
acceptance of this fact is faith. There are no degrees 
of holiness in the Christian conception. All 
Christians are holy by divine choice or “ election,” 
and there can be no degrees either in the divine 
offer, or in the human acceptance of salvation. 

In Paul’s view, the coming of the Spirit into 
the hearts of men “sanctifies” them. Each 
professing Christian is a “saint.” It is important, 
however, to notice that the word is never used in 
the singular, except in Phil. iv. 21, which is no 
real exception. This is an indication of the place 
that the Church has in the thought and conception 
of the Christian life in the New Testament. The 
Christian is never regarded as chosen, ‘‘ sanctified,” 
for himself alone, in order, as Luther once said, 
“to sit down and enjoy God all by himself in a 
corner.” ‘“ Sanctification”? implies social responsi- 
bilities, and must issue in ethical results and spiritual 
attainments, which are to be employed for the 
“edifying” of all. The “ Spirit,’ which, in experi- 
ence, is the same as the indwelling Christ, is the 
possession of the Christian Church, and thus 
becomes the possession of the individual. We 
have already seen how Paul interpreted the gift 
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of the Spirit, not as issuing merely in certain ecstatic 
phenomena, and in the exercise of miraculous 
powers, but in the manifestation of everyday morality, 
the ordinary gifts and graces of the Christian life.* 

The experience of “ sanctification,” of belonging 
to the God and Father of Jesus Christ by redemp- 
tion, was Paul’s own fundamental experience. It 
was precisely what he himself had been striving 
to obtain in his pre-Christian days, by doing the 
works of the law. Now, instead of obtaining it, 
he received it as a free gift. He received it by 
faith, He means ultimately by “ sanctification ”’ 
precisely the same as he means by “ justification.” 
It is the spirit of God that sanctifies. Sanctifica- 
tion for the individual issues in the sense of ‘‘ sonship,”’ 
““adoption.”” We belong to God now as Christians, 
as the child belongs to the father. The founda- 
tion of that relationship is not mere proprietary 
right, but love, carrying with it corresponding 
duties. “‘I am thine, and thou art mine”’ is the 
language not of a commercial transaction, but of 
love. Thus the ancient and primitive idea of 
holiness persists. Without it Paul’s doctrine of the 
Spirit is unintelligible, and tends to be regarded 
as implying that the “ Spirit’ is simply a vague 
influence of God. The relationship in sanctification 
is personal. The message of Ananias to Paul at 
Damascus is that God has ‘‘ chosen” or “‘ elected ”’ 
him for service among the Gentiles. Not only 
does ‘sanctification’? mean for Paul himself 
“peace” with God, as a child is at peace in his 
father’s love ; it also means the conviction that his 
mission and message and peculiar experience are for 
the Gentile world. It could not be otherwise, inas- 
much as there is no question of merit or privilege. 
The language of 2 Tim. ii. 23 exactly expresses 


* p. 235f. 
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the Pauline view of service. The Christian man 
is “sanctified and meet for the Master’s use, set 
apart for all kinds of good work.’ It is also this 
sense of possession by God that gives rise to the 
triumphant conviction that “‘ nothing can separate 
us from the love of God’”’ (Romans viii. 35). Of course 
all depends on our idea of the God to whom we 
belong. For Paul, God was supremely One who 
bestowed on men His gracious favour, at the 
cost to Himself of His Son’s death, and without 
waiting for men to be worthy of it. 

This thought is more clearly expressed in the idea of 
justification ; but it equally underlies the notion of 
sanctification as well. ‘‘Sanctification” as a religious 
idea, primarily expresses an act of God ; hence it is 
the Holy Spirit that sanctifies. It also expresses 
a “state,” a standing before God into which we are 
brought, through the work of Jesus Christ. It is 
impossible really toseparate the ideas of justification 
and sanctification. Hence much that is said of 
justification holds true of sanctification as well. 
The words of Romans v. 1-2, might be a descrip- 
tion of the state of sanctification also. “ Jesus 
Christ,” says Paul, “‘ has given us access? into this 
state of grace in which we have our standing.’’? 
We may now proceed to develop the conception of 
sanctification as the ultimate source of Christian 
conduct. 


* A somewhat majestic word. 


* The perfect tense is used in the Greek. 
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(2) THE PAULINE ETHIC 


THis condition of ‘‘ holiness’ demands on our part 
both faith and conduct. Indeed faith is conduct. 
' The sanctified man not only ought to be moral; 
he zs moral. A certain walk and “ conversation ”’ 
are demanded of us if we are to: maintain the new 
friendship with God. ‘‘ Our citizenship is in heaven,” 
and carries with it all the obligations and sacrifices 
that the mother-country lays upon us. ‘“‘ Heaven” 
for Paul is the new world-order, the rule or kingdom 
of God, into which we are translated. The risen 
Christ is the ruler of that new world-order. The 
kingdom is the kingdom of the Son of His love. 
It is important to note that moral progress is not 
a growth into holiness, but a growth zm holiness. 
There is strictly speaking no progressive sancti- 
fication, and holiness, unlike the pagan conception, 
admits of no degrees. That would be to negative 
the fundamental idea of the Christian gospel. The 
gracious act that makes us holy is a divine act, 
done once and for all. 

In this act of sanctification God has already 
exerted all His power; the development of the 
Christian character is but the unfolding of power 
already within the reach of the individual saint. 
We are intended to become what we are. This 
isthe message of Christ’s Life and Resurrection. We 
are reconciled to God through the Death of His 
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Son, and, being reconciled, are saved by His Life 
(Romans v. 11). What is sometimes understood 
as “‘progressive’’ sanctification, really means 
that the message of the Gospel needs to be daily 
heard by us, and daily acted upon. “ Our chief 
business with Christianity,’ said Chalmers, “‘is to 
proceed upon it.” This is what Paul means when 
he says, ‘‘ The God of peace sanctify you through 
and through, and may your spirit and soul and 
body be kept in complete harmony, so as to be 
without blame at the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. He who calls you is true to His word, 
and will do this’ (1 Thess. v. 23). 

The analogy with patriotism is by no means 
out of place. It is really out of Jewish religious 
patriotism that the mould is taken, in which the 
idea of sanctification is cast. Patriotism, our duty 
to the divine institution of the State, is a social 
and political condition of the individual’s life, in 
whose creation, strictly speaking, the individual 
has no share. It carries with it, however, certain 
important duties and obligations. We are called 
on to render unto God the things that are God’s 
and unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s. This 
is no recommendation of political neutrality, but 
an implicit condemnation of it. Paul shares this 
view strongly. ‘‘ The powers that be are ordained 
of God”’ (Romans xiii. 1-7). It is, however, a mis- 
take to regard Paul as a Roman imperialist. His 
view of the impending end of the world renders 
this impossible.? 

Similarly, as we are born members of a certain 
family, citizens of a particular state, or occupants 

*The breaches of harmony produced among the Thessalonians 
by vice, indolence, impatience of one another's defects, retaliation, 


etc., are referredto. I i i f 
5 a ted to n contrast with this, God isthe God of 


2 Pe 31. : 
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of a certain social position, as Christians we are 
born in Christian baptism, into an obedience to the 
rule or kingdom of God, and into a responsibility 
for the corresponding social duties which ought 
to be maintained between man and man. The 
Christian lives in a new world of values, where 
there stands out sharply a distinction between 
things permanent and things transient, things 
seen and things unseen; where the humblest and 
most despised individual can claim a new loving 
interest as one for whom Christ died. The slave 
relationship belongs to the things that are not 
permanent, because the present world-order is 
not permanent. That is probably the chief reason 
why Paul accepts it without comment. In the 
progress of Christian thought, as the Second Coming 
of Jesus receded further away, and was translated 
into the conception that His kingdom is beginning 
to be realised amid the social conditions of the 
present, the judgment about the transience, for 
example, of the slave-relationship persisted and 
justified itself. It resulted in its abolition. This 
is, however, not one of the moral questions that 
presented itself to Paul’s mind, although he built 
greater than he knew. . 

The significance of the Pauline ethic is not found 
in the things he approved or disapproved, but in 
the great new moral principle which he set free, 
in obedience to his insight into the meaning of that 
for which the Life, andespecially the Death of Christ 
stood. Paul was the first Christian to disentangle 
all the issues of the great new principle that religion 
is itself morality. Morality in the Old Testament 
is the doing of the will of God ; only the will of God, 
for the Pharisee, had become hardened into an 
elaborate system of precepts, the Law, in which 

See p. 253f. 
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religion itself took its place as a statutory precept." 
The central feature of Old Testament morality, up 
to the very end, is undoubtedly its religious char- 
acter. The important thing to note is that the New 
Testament preachers went forth, not as preachers of 
morality, but to proclaim a gospel which involved 
duties. Inthe Gentile world around him, Paul found 
the connection between religion and morality a loose 
one? Paul caught up the broken link from the 
religious, and not from the ethical side. “ The 
flesh lusteth against the spirit.’’ The issue is not 
so much between good and bad, as between life and 
death. The “ Spirit’ is the love of God, revealed 
in the Cross of Christ. ‘‘ The great contrast is for 
him not as with the Stoics, between the universal 
law of Nature and those who rebel against it ; 
not as with Lucretius, between the blind victims 
of veligio and the indefatigable student of the 
verum natura ; not as in the 4ineid, between the 
man who bows to the decrees of fate, destiny, 
God, or whatever we choose to call it, and the 
wilful rebel, victim of his own passions; not as 
in the Roman state and family, between the man 
who performs religious duties and the man who 
wilfully neglects them—between fius and impius ; 
but between the universal law of love, focussed 
and concentrated in the love of Christ, and the 
sleep, the darkness, the death of a world that — 
will not recognise it.’’3 The moral life is itself a 
spiritual ritual, “a divine service’? (Romans xii. 
1). In the maintenance of this moral life, prayer, 
and especially prayer that the Christian may realise 
the love of God in Christ towards himself, has the 


* See pp. 1757. 


?'W. Warde Fowler, “ The Religious Experience of the Roman 
People,” p. 466. 


3 1b. p. 467. 
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principal réle. This is the secret of the over- 
whelming place which thanksgiving and joy take 
in the prayers of Paul. He ever feels himself “trans- 
lated” into a kingdom, a moral order of love and 
forgiveness, where moral effort is free, no longer 
hopeless and despairing. 

We are now able to appreciate the supreme issue 
of sanctification for the individual believer. That 
supreme issue is complete moral and religious free- 
dom, the ‘Abba, Father,’ and the deliverance 
from legal enactment. This freedom is apparent :— 

1. In connection with natural things. “Man is 
only truly at home in God’s world when God has 
become his Father, so that he has no fear of any 
creature  (Beyschlag, ““ New Testament Theology,” 
II., 211). “ All things are yours ”’ (r Cor. iii. 22). 
Nothing is evil in itself, and all that God has made 
may be made capable of innocent use (Romans 
xiv. 14; I Cor. x. 25). The only restriction is 
within the perfect law of freedom, expressing itself 
as brotherly love. We must use nothing so as to 
bring again into bondage those who are weaker 
brethren (z Cor. x. 23 7). 

2. It ts also freedom from statutory morality. The 
Christian is no longer under bondage to a Law that 
expresses itself in “‘letter.’”’ The profound sense 
of inability to keep the Mosaic law was for Paul 
the occasion of a discovery that had very wide- 
reaching effects. He was made aware of another 
“law ’’ warring in his members against the Law of 
God. “ The Law imparts a consciousness of sin.” 
“Sin having received an opportunity, through my 
being brought face to face with the obligations 
of the Law, seized it in order to produce in me every 
kind of evil desire; for apart from the Law, sin, 
in my experience, was quiescent and lifeless.’ 

It is this discovery of an evil principle or “‘ author- 
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ity’ within him, in his “ flesh,” that accounts for 
the apparent ambiguity with which “law 18 
spoken of in Romans. Sometimes it seems to mean 
the Mosaic law; sometimes statutory morality 
in general; sometimes conscience applying to the 
case of Gentiles as well (Romans ii. 14) ; sometimes 
the evilimpulse,—‘“‘the law of sin and death’’—within 
him. If we translate in some cases by “ authority,” 
we shall see his meaning more clearly. ‘ Salva- 
tion” for Paul meant complete deliverance from 
statutory religion, either ceremonial or moral. 
He is nowsubject only to the “‘ constraint ’’ of Christ’s 
love (2 Cor. v. 14). ‘‘ The authority of the spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus hath set me free from the 
authority. of sin and death.” He owns another 
Master, belongs as “sanctified ’’ to another moral 
order. The spirit that sanctifies is shed abroad 
in our hearts, and we cry, ‘‘ Abba, Father.” Not 
even statutes promulgated by God are any longer 
a way to righteousness. We may note that in the 
passage just quoted “law” is used in the most 
general sense. ‘‘ The Mosaic law is only one of 
the most important instances which come under. 
this description; and it, with all statutory con- 
ceptions of religion, ends when Christ appears.’’? 
The conquest obtained by Christ over the power 
of sin in the “‘ flesh’’ renders nugatory any 
efforts of law in the same direction. The Christian’s 
law or “‘authority’’ he carries no longer outside 
himself as a letter that killeth, but inwardly, as 
a living spiritual relationship, sonship before God. 
“As many as are led by the Spirit of God, these are 
sons of God.” ; 

3. Christian freedom also involves a capacity 
for moval and intellectual originality. The Christian 
possesses a new will. He ‘“‘ walks’”’ not according 

« J. Denney, “‘ Expositor’s Greek Testament,” II., 660. 
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to the flesh, but according to the Spirit (Romans 
viii. 4). He lives “to the Lord.” The love of 
God shed abroad in our hearts by the Spirit awakens 
a responsive love to Him. Love knows no tasks, 
only duties, done con amore. Paul is under no 
delusions as to the necessity for strenuous moral 
effort. Those to whom he speaks were liable 
because of their past history to libertinism. He, 
therefore, has constantly in view the grosser sins. 
“Set free from sin, ye have become slaves of 
righteousness.’ The ‘‘ members ”’ are to be yielded 
up to the service of righteousness. The result 
is that complete “ sanctification’? spoken of pre- 
viously. So to yield up the ‘“‘ members ”’ is 
a recognition that they belong to God, and to 
His service. The moral effort is undertaken in 
a very different atmosphere from that which legal- 
ism produces. There is no sense of despairing 
doom, or hopeless conviction that either past weak- 
ness or a bad conscience are prophecies of failure. 

Moreover, this freedom is also intellectual. The 
Christian possesses the capacity of understanding 
divine things, and no longer is in bondage to 
natural forces which he cannot understand. “ He 
that is spiritual can come to a conclusion about 
everything ’’ (r Cor. ii. 15). He is called, in the 
words of Jesus, “no longer a slave but a 
 friend.’”’ Paul draws a sharp distinction between 
the ‘natural’ and the “ spiritual’? man. The 
“natural ’’ (Yvyixds), Never gets beyond the region 
of sense; the “spiritual” (rvevparixds), has light 
on the highest and deepest questions of existence. 
‘‘ What no eye has ever seen, what no ear has ever 
heard, what never entered the mind of man, God 
has prepared all that for those who love him” 
(x Cor. ii. 9, Moffatt). He understands God’s 
“secret purpose’ or “ mystery.” 
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In this connection it ought to be noted that Paul 
is here in complete harmony with the moral teaching 
of Jesus. Freedom, creativeness, originality, are the 
marks of that teaching, and they are the marks of all 
true Imitatio Christi. There is such a thing as an 
Imitatio Christi which makes even His verbal pre- 
cepts a legal code, and His literal example a moral 
bondage.t The Christian “imitation” is a standard 
that may easily mislead, unless we have made some 
progress in moral discernment. Jesus came, pri- 
marily, neither to teach nor to preach, but that 
there might be a gospel to preach and a standard 
of conduct to follow. - The actual path Jesus 
followed was determined by His peculiar vocation. 
The vocation was first; the path a means of 
fulfilling it. Some plain human duties such as 
earning a living, or family and civic responsi- 
bilities, and some lawful recreations, did not enter 
into His life. His engrossing business was the 
redemption of mankind.? ‘‘ Why judge ye not 
of yourselves,” said Jesus, ‘“‘ what is right ?”’ 

In a work by the Japanese artist, Yoshio Markino, 
the following sentences occur :— 

“Don’t imitate my art, don’t watch my hand 
or brush. Only feel what I am feeling. Com- 
municate your spirits to the nature and find out 
everything yourselves. Judge your art with your 
own eyes, and judge your music with your ears.’’3 
The expression is at times quaint, but the words 
are true not only of art, but supremely true of 
Christian ethics. They represent precisely the 
kind of moral discipline that Jesus employed with 
His disciples, and in this regard Paul has literally 
caught the spirit of his Master. Paul several 


* J. Denney, “Studies in Theology,” Pp. 170ff. 
* of. W. M. Macgregor, “ Christian Freedom,” Pp: 329. 
# “When I was a Child,” p, 253. 
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times exhorts his converts to ‘“‘ imitate Christ,’ 
but it is remarkable that when he brings forward 
the action of Jesus as an ethical example, it is the 
Incarnation that he adduces (Phil. ii. 1-10; 2 Cor. 
viii. 9; Romans xv. 3, 7). No slavish imitation 
can therefore be meant, but an imitation of spirit. 
“Let that mind be in you.” Had Paul slavishly 
imitated Jesus, there would have been no gospel 
of freedom from law. 

In one important instance Paul strikes out a 
course of conduct for himself. Not even yet have 
we properly grasped the extraordinary daring of 
theconception of Christian freedom developed by Paul, 
largely as the result of his own experience of legal- 
istic morality. There is no word in the recorded 
teaching of Jesus that can be construed into the 
position that the Mosaic law was temporary." He 
came not to destroy the Law, but to fulfilit. Certain 
single precepts, indeed, He has filled so full of moral 
content and obligation in the Sermon on the 
Mount, that they cease to have the character of 
precepts that can be applied to actual life without 
the co-operation of the human intelligence, as, for 
example, the precept, ‘‘ Resist not evil.” Yet 
nowhere can Jesus be said to have abrogated the 
Mosaic law. This, on the other hand, is the pivot 
of Paul’s whole position. The liberty wherewith 
Christ has made us free, is not only a religious, but 
an ethical liberty ; not merely the removal of guilt, 
but the setting free of the mind and will. Only 
one who knew what Christian sanctification is, 
and what moral energy resides in it, could have been 
bold enough to preach it. It is neither more nor 


1 Jt should be noted that in Matt. xxiii. 23, Jesus does not censure 
the Pharisees for tithing, but for emphasising this, to the exclusion 
of justice, mercy, and faithfulness. ‘These latter ye ought to 
have done, without leaving the former undone.” (cf. Matt. viii. 4). 
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less than the ideal doctrine that all legal statutes 
are out of place in the Christian life. Our norm 
is neither the teaching nor the example of Jesus 
by themselves, but the experience of His work 
and of His risen life, His Spirit. As Christians, 
we have as much freedom to examine the precepts 
of the Sermon on the Mount, as to examine any 
of the ethical passages in Paul’s writings or John’s. 
The precepts of the Sermon on the Mount are put 
in such a way that they challenge examination 
and provoke thought. Christ does not do for men 
what they can do for themselves, viz., apply them. 
Our obedience is determined not by statutory 
authority, but by communion with the living mind 
of Him who uttered them. Our ultimate guide 
is a divinely illumined conscience, a divinely 
sanctified will, and a loving heart. The illumination 
is no mere isolated inner light. Christ dwelling 
in His Church, and therefore in us, has a right to be 
His own Commentator and Interpreter, both in 
doctrine and in morality. Paul recognises the 
custom of the Church as a guide to morality (z Cor. 
xl. 16; xiv. 36; 1 Thess. ii. 14). The sanctified 
man, who understands that the God who will not let 
him go is love, holiness, and justice, and who 
recognises that he is a citizen of a new moral order, 
will know when to draw the sword, and when to 
turn the other cheek. He, living as he does still 
in a lower moral order, the life of the flesh, is, 
for example, debarred from turning other people’s 
cheeks, or from giving away other people’s coats, 
in pursuance of a legalistic or literal interpretation 
even of Jesus’ words. Precepts or principles by 
themselves, cut off from the spiritual sources in 
which they rise, are as flowers broken off at the 
root. ‘“ Precepts wither if they are alone” (Seneca, 
Ep. xcv. 59). 
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This is clearly dangerous doctrine. All great 
doctrines are dangerous. Even the Gospel of 
grace is dangerous, as Paul found. Freewill, by 
the teaching of Scripture, was a dangerous experi- 
ment. All passions are dangerous; “‘ He that 
is angry with his brother' is in danger of the judg- 
ment.’”” The determining of the point in the 
Christian Gospel where it evaporates in sentiment- 
ality; or in Christian morality, where it explodes 
in anarchy or hardens into legalism, is a 
matter of the gravest moral moment. The 
conditions of the social atmosphere, the stage of 
communal morality that has been reached, have 
all to be taken into account. It is not surprising 
that Paul’s great principle of Christian freedom 
should have occasioned abuse among the weak, and 
have excited grave doubts in the minds of the 
morally earnest. The existence of abuse is suggested 
in the questions. ‘‘ Shall we continue in sin that 
grace may abound?” “Shall we sin, because 
we are not under law, but under grace ?’”’ (Romans 
vi. 1, 15). The fact also, that the questions are 
obvious quotations from the language of opponents, 
suggests that Paul is developing his doctrine of 
sanctification in Romans vi., in opposition to some 
who were seriously concerned about the interests 
of morality. It is impossible to escape the 
impression that the return of the Galatians to the 
observance of ‘“‘ days, months, seasons, years,’’ 
was really moral earnestness playing for safety; 
equally with Festus, they may have regarded 
Paul’s teaching as madness. 

It is interesting to note the lines of Paul’s reply. 
The morally lax and the morally earnest may 


1In these words we omit ‘‘ without a cause,” an insertion which 
misses the meaning. All anger is not forbidden: but the passion 
has elements of grave moral danger in it. 
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both alike become the means of reducing 
Christianity to bondage. 

1. Note how Paul refuses to think in terms of 
abstractions, or mere forces. His opponents talk 
of “sin” and “grace,” as though they were 
impersonal principles. To Paul “sin” is a personal 
power, the arch-demon in the hierarchy of evil 
powers. ‘‘Grace’”’ is the grace of Jesus Christ. 
It is, indeed, the Lord Himself, the Spirit. 

Christian experience does not rest on mere 
feeling, or upon the influence of a new powerful 
principle in the life, acting like an impersonal force, 
even if derived from a. Person, Jesus Christ. It 
is itself through and through a personal relation- 
ship, an exchange of loyalties. ‘Even so reckon 
ye yourselves to be dead unto sin, but alive unto 
God in Christ Jesus.’”’ Two main aspects of the 
ethical motive are prominent—gratitude, and an 
enriched form of nodlesse oblige. So far as the 
Christian is regarded as a citizen of another “‘aeon’’— 
of ‘‘ heaven’’—his noblesse carries with it duties and 
a sense of honour. Paul urges the Thessalonians 
to “lead a life worthy of God who called you into 
His own kingdom and glory” (1 Thess. ii. 12). The 
same thought is present in Phil. iii. 20, ‘‘ our citizen- 
ship is in heaven.” Paul, the Roman citizen, is 
conscious of the privilege conferred on him by his 
citizenship, throughout the world. He applies the 
thought to citizenship of the heavenly kingdom. 
The “kingdom,” however, is usually merged in 
the person of Jesus, who absorbs all his interest. 
On Him all depends, and in Him all his hope is 
founded. Accordingly the ethical motive is far 
more often described as gratitude. The Christian 
life is a free response in obedience to a variety 
of motives created by the central facts of the 
Gospel itself. God has given us His Spirit out of 
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pure magnanimity, and not because of our desert. 
He has granted us redemption and reconciliation. 
In Romans xii. 1, immediately following a descrip- 
tion in the previous chapter, of the fathomless 
“wealth ’ of God which is ours, Paul urges the 
consecration of the body in pure living. The moral 
life is conceived as an act of grateful worship, “a 
spiritual rite.’ 

Paul, therefore, in seeking to meet antinomian 
tendencies by emphasising the personal relation- 
ship between the believer and Christ, both con- 
serves freedom, and discovers a source and sanction 
of moral energy that does not overbear the per- 
sonality. To Jesus we stand in deepest indebtedness 
for pardon and life, and in His fellowship we are 
raised to high rank and high responsibility. To 
be “in Christ” is simply to be a Christian. 
Forgiveness is still needed and sought for unwilling 
obedience to an evil power, that has now no dominion 
or “authority ” over us; but not in that direction 
any longer does our loyalty or inclination lie. “‘Law”’ 
is God speaking in an authoritative voice, of which 
the Mosaic law is the most striking embodiment. 
For the Christian, ideally, external law is done 
away altogether. Obedience arises from a sense 
of supreme indebtedness to the God and Father of 
Jesus Christ. We are still servants of God, but 
our reward cannot be called “wages.” It is a 
“free gift’’ (Romans vi. 23). 

2. Paul further develops his doctrine of sancti- 
fication in opposition to the anarchy of moral 
laxity, and the legalism of moral earnestness, by 
everywhere emphasising the need of strenuous moral 


t This is the correct translation of the Greek words rendered 
‘reasonable service”? (A.V.). They represent, as there is good 
reason to believe, a technical expression in Hellenistic religion. 
(Reitzenstein, “ Die Hellenistischen Mysterien Religionen.” p. 155-) 
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effort on our part. The most striking passage in 
this connection is Phil. ii, 12. ‘ Work at your 
own salvation with reverence and trembling, for 
it is God who in His goodwill enables you to will 
this and to achieve it ” (Moffatt). 

In what does the effort primarily consist ? It 
is in what might be called, on our part, a persistent 
daily ve-afirmation of the act of consecration. How 
close Paul is to the daily experience of his converts 
is shown in his constant expression of this principle 
in terms suitable to those who were surrounded 
by a public opinion, which tolerated the grosser 
sins, and thereby rendered Christians all the more 
liable to these kinds of temptation. “ Present 
your members as servants of righteousness unto 
sanctification”? (Rom. vi. 19). We shall misunder- - 
stand the meaning of “unto sanctification” unless 
we remember that Paul is not really expressing his 
thought in abstract nouns like “ righteousness,”’ or 
“ sanctification.” ‘“‘ Sanctification” here is virtually 
a semi-personification. It is the timeless act of 
God, which is gradually realised in time in the grow- 
ing Christian experience of it. There is a moment 
when we are “ wholly” sanctified. Men, however, 
must co-operate by renewed acts of self-consecration. 

Paul knows no doctrines that cannot be translated 
in terms of moral energy. “‘Sanctification’’ is 
really an inclusive term that contains implicitly 
within itself everything that Paul means by those 
particular relationships to God into which we are 
brought, and which are expressed by terms like 
“ justification,”’ “ adoption,” “‘redemption.” Faith 
Is the human side of the relationship ; faith, 
too, ‘‘ energises ” through love (Gal. v. o) Pee! 
beseech you, therefore, brethren, by all the mercy 
that God has Shewn you in Jesus Christ, present 
your whole personality as a sacrifice to Him, living, 
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holy, and well-pleasing in His sight. This is the 
only kind of spiritual rite suitable for you” 
(Romans xii. 1). The Spirit of God, in its ideal 
action, does not decide moral questions for us, or 
lay down a course of procedure; it lifts us into a 
region where there is a solemn sense of responsi- . 
bility in decision, and the sanctified moral instinct 
has full and free play. 

Two criticisms of the Pauline ethic may be noted 
in conclusion. 

1. Paul has been called “ narrow.’’ He is some- 
times accused of indifference to all that we mean 
by culture. The truth really is that Paul’s religious 
principle is the only one on which a broad culture 
is possible. What he says about the ‘“‘ wisdom 
of the world” must be interpreted historically. 
The Graeco-Roman religious spirit affected to despise 
the flesh, ‘“‘ as the tomb of the soul.’’ Paul, in his 
doctrine of “entire sanctification,’’ preserved for 
the Church the true Christian conception that the 
Cross of Christ, the Christian religion, lays a claim 
on all our faculties. The Incarnation itself is a 
symbol of the fact. No doubt the higher phases 
of culture—science, art, literature—do not fall within 
the horizon of the apostle. Like Jesus Himself, 
he is. too well aware that the moment is one of reli- 
gious crisis, and that the time is short. He says 
some very hard things about the ‘‘ wisdom of this 
world.’’ Here, also, we must remember that Paul 
is thinking of that “‘ wisdom,” chiefly in so far as 
it greeted the Gospel of the Cross. There is a 
place for this attitude even to-day. Many clever 
men, and many systems of thought still insist on 
approaching Jesus Christ simply as a phenomenon 
to be included under one category of thought or 
another. How many “ wise’’ men, especially those 
who are beginning to be wise, regard Christianity 
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as a dogmatic system, a parcel of beliefs, of which 
the Church is the custodian ? The important thing 
to note about any religious system, is neither the 
narrowness nor the breadth of culture in those who 
adhere to it; but whether, on its fundamental 
principles, all higher culture must be neglected. 
Christianity as preached by Paul is not of this type. 
It gives us atitleto the amplest inheritance, provided 
it be used in the spirit of Christ, and in the service 
of man. ‘All things are yours,” says Paul, “ and 
ye are Christ’s.”’ ‘‘ Whatsoever things are true, 
worthy, just, attractive, high-toned, all excellence, 
all merit, these are the things to which you must 
apply your mind” (Phil. iv. 8). Paul is indeed 
one-sided. One-sidedness is characteristic of the 
man; “this one thing I do.” He is not narrow. 
It was the conviction of the timeless reality of what 
God had done for him in Jesus Christ, and the 
sense that what He had done for him He was 
waiting to do for all men, no timorous solicitude 
for the contents of the Christian faith, that wrung 
from him the defiant words: “ Though I, or an 
angel from heaven should preach unto you any 
gospel other than that which I preached unto you, 
let him be anathema.”” They are actuated by a 
passion for freedom, moral and intellectual. There 
is an intellectual as well as a moral legalistic temper, 
a bondage to the tyranny of natural law, and to the 
tradition of observed fact, which creates for many 
a point of view from which Jesus Christ is invisible. 
Paul, more than any other, has secured for men, 
in Bengel’s phrase, a via maxime vialis, a way 
that all may tread, and in which even men incapable 
by temperament of great emotional disturbance, 
or lacking in intellectual endowment, may walk 
secure. It is a way of holiness, and wayfaring 
men, though fools, shall not err therein. “ With 
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all his heart Paul believed in the power of the common 
man, when touched by the power of Jesus Christ.’”? 

2. A second criticism directed against Paul’s 
ethical system is that while, at one door, he expels 
the Law as an ethical sanction, he admits it at 
another ; that he is not consistent in his theory that 
everything statutory is banished from the Christian 
religion; that his letters are full of ethical principles 
laid down as laws to be obeyed. He can speak of 
those who were formerly “slaves of sin,’ as now 
“slaves of righteousness;’’ and so there arises a new 
and contradictory negation of moral freedom. It is 
claimed that Paul never completely emancipated 
himself from the old Jewish ideas of reward and 
legal righteousness. To quote ‘Weinel, “‘In the 
Epistle to the Galatians we have both lines ofthought 
side by side. First, the new, the Christian, wonder- 
fully distinct; ‘If we live by the Spirit, by the 
Spirit also let us walk’ (Gal. v. 25). Then the old, 
‘He that sows to the flesh, shall from the flesh in the 
course of nature reap corruption; he that sows 
to the Spirit, shall from the Spirit reap eternal life.’ 
Paul did not perceive that his religious systems 
jostle one another—the Jewish religion of rewards 
and a legal righteousness, and the new religion of 
redemption and of the Spirit.’ The inference in 
this case seems to be that Paul has not gone far 
enough in making use of the doctrine of the free 
grace of God. Weinel goes on to make the astound- 
ing statement that “ unlike Luther, St. Paul has not 
made use in this connection of the motive of grati- 
tude to God who has done such great things for His 
children.”’ Astatementlikethat refutesitself. Paul, 
with all his idealising of his converts is perfectly 
well aware of the stage of morality at which 

= W. M. Macgregor, “ Christian Freedom,” p. 348. 
2 ‘© St, Paul, The Man and His Work,” p, 342. 
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they have arrived. They are still ‘“‘ carnal”’ 
(x Cor. iii. 3). He is also well aware that, as in the 
case of all missionaries, his converts will look 
to his own life as a pattern. Once or twice, he says, 
“‘Imitate me.’’ Is he, therefore, as a Christian 
man—knowing well that “‘sanctification’’ means 
moral effort, and ‘“‘liberty’’ does not mean licence— 
to be prevented from giving practical illustrations 
of Christian morality as he does in Romans xii., 
and from stating plainly what he does mean by 
Christian conduct ? Is the motive of reward to be 
excluded from Christian morality, when the reward 
is regarded as coming from the hand of a Saviour ? 
There is no single one of Paul’s precepts that can 
be shown to be incapable of deduction from the 
doctrine of the free grace of God. All of them are 
summed up, as Christ’s were, in the law of love; 
and love can use what external authority it pos- 
sesses without self-contradiction. Even God uses 
force as well as “ free grace.” There is such a 
thing in the Christian life as plain duty; it is good 
for us all to be reminded of it. 

It may, however, be conceded that Paul in some 
of his daring statements of Christian moral freedom, 
failed to recognise that he spoke to ‘“‘ babes in Christ.” 
The idea that “law” is only of temporary validity. 
holds good at alltimes; but we live in the temporal, 
not wholly in the eternal. Perhaps also, he fails 
always to distinguish between ceremonial and 
moral law. Paul never sharply distinguishes the 
ethical and the religious. In his recoil from legalism, 
it may be that he over-emphasises the religious, 
and underestimates the difficulty that men have 
in living without disciplinary rules. There are 
moments when we must all ascend ‘the bare 
staircase of duty;” it is the only path that 
is plain. At the same time, a criticism like that 
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of Weinel’s forgets the source of Paul’s apparent 
inconsistency and its real nature. Paul’s mission- 
ary duty consisted not only in preaching, but in 
moral training. All around those to whom he speaks 
are voices and influences calling them back to the 
old bad life. Moreover, Paul’s moral precepts are 
not set down in handbook form. Behind them 
is felt his passionate exhortation and pleading, 
the power of his own personality. He can say, 
“Stand fast, therefore, in the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made you free.” He can also say, 
“Use not your liberty as an occasion to the flesh.”’ 

“Christ,” he says, “is an end of law for everyone 
who believes, so far as law was meant to produce 
righteousness of living’’* (Romans x. 4). The 
same idea is expressed in the striking and beautiful 
use which he makes of the Rabbinical legend of 
the veil on the face of Moses after Sinai. ‘‘ That 
veil,’ says Paul, “remains to this day. It still 
rests on the people’s heart. The fact is veiled 
from them that the glory fades not into the light 
of common day, as in Moses’ case, but into Christ ”’ 
(2 Cor. iii. 14f.).2 “‘ The Lord is the Spirit, and 
where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 
The goal of human character is the “glory”’ of 
Jesus. ‘‘Glory”’ is the kind of life with God He 
now lives, the coming Judge of all, victorious over 
every evil power, free to exercise His sway of love 
and grace in every direction, for our advantage. 
Ours, too, is that glory. The goal cannot be reached 
by obedience to external commandments; only 
by inward transformation. ‘“‘ We all with unveiled 
face, beholding as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, 
are transformed into the same image from one 

¥ In order to translate fully all that is implied in “‘ unto righteous- 
ness.” 

2? See Moffatt’s translation. 
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glory to another. This is the doing of the Lord, 
the Spirit.’”” This, then, is what Paul means by 
moral liberty. Character or “ glory ” isthe product, 
not of transliteration, but of transformation. It 
is not only liberty from condemnation, or from the 
yoke of the Mosaic law. It is freedom from all that 
isin its nature statutory, ‘‘ liberty to organise the 
new life, and to legislate for it from within.’ 


* of. J. Denney, 2 Cor. “ Expositor’s Bible” p. 136. 
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XIII 
IMMORTALITY 


‘THE CONTRIBUTION OF S. PAUL TO THE CHRISTIAN 
DocCTRINE 


It is a commonplace in connection with the subject 
of Immortality, that the idea of survival after death 
is not due to Christianity. It is a natural instinct. 
It had its place in the non-Christian religions ; 
even the Buddhist doctrine of personal annihilation 
through growth and absorption into the Universe, 
is the recognition of an instinct which had labor- 
iously to be destroyed. The materialistic view that 
life is the product of physical processes, which 
ceases when they cease, is to-day, not only scientifically 
incredible, but represents the greatest act of high- 
handed violence that has ever been done to human 
nature as God made it. The problem of Christian 
immortality does not turn on this question at all. 

Judaism, in its later developments, had evolved 
a doctrine of the resurrection of the individual 
(Daniel xii. 2, 3). The doctrine was an accepted 
tenet of Pharisaism, and was important enough 
to form one of the chief points of division 
with the Sadducees. The principle underlying 
the Jewish belief was that the relationship between 
God and the individual believer could never end. 
The believer was God’s possession, “ His holy 
one” (Psalm xvi. 10). ‘“ Nevertheless I am 
continually with Thee; Thou hast holden my 
right hand. Thou shalt guide me with Thy 
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counsel, and afterward receive me to glory’ (Psalm 
Ixxiii. 23-24). In the Old Testament there is also 
another ground on which the hope of immortality 
is founded—the demand made by the conscience 
of the man who suffers, for vindication in another 
life (Job xix. 25).! 

As regards the teaching of Jesus, the assurance 
of Immortality is included in that faith and trust 
in the Fatherhood of God which He came to declare. 
Only once or twice in His recorded teaching does 
He give explicit utterance to His thoughts on this 
subject. Confronted with an insincere Sadducaic 
quibble—one of the puzzling questions that popular 
Sadducaism used to put to popular Pharisaism 
(Mark xii. 18-27 and parallels)—He makes appeal to 
first principles. The resurrection life is on another 
plane than the present. ‘“ They neither marry nor 
are given in marriage; but are as the angels 
in heaven.”” These words must be regarded in 
the light of the sensuous interpretations of the 
future life that prevailed in some Rabbinical circles,? 
and do not warrant the chilling sense that is 
sometimes put upon them. Jesus does not doom 
to extinction the purest and noblest of human 
relationships. Moreover the divine purpose and 
solicitude for the individual life is contradicted 
by a grave from which there is no escape. 
“God is not.a god of dead men, but of living.” 

The real significance of the teaching and Person 
of Jesus in this connection is (I) that He fills 
with new content the life of immortality. It is 
not on the duration, but on the quality of the 
eternal life that He lays stress. This is also the 
nature of the Jewish contribution to the doctrine. 


* “Where “‘ Redeemer” =“ Vindicator.” ¢ G. A. Smith, “‘ Modern 
Criticism and the Preaching of the Old (ce pp. 206-7, 


? But see p. 196. 
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Jesus has given new and eternal meaning to the 
present life, by His revelation of God as the Father. 
He has, thereby, given a new content to the future 
life. He tells us nothing about Heaven as a place. 
He tells us everything about the kind of life that 
is there lived. It is a life of communion with 
God through Himself. ‘ Where I am, there shall 
ye be also.” The future kingdom is also present, 
within us. The influences and qualities of the im- 
mortal life permeate even the present. He has 
fully recognised and vindicated the longing of the 
human heart to find utterance in eternity—no longer 
under the menace and dishonour of sin and death— 
for the noblest emotions, the. purest activities, 
and the hard-won intellectual achievements of our 
life on earth. “He came that we might have 
‘life, and might have it to the full (John x. Io).”’ 
(2) Jesus first made it plain that Eternal Life 
ts for all. This necessarily follows from His 
doctrine of the Fatherhood of God. Here and there 
in Judaism before Christ came, men thought of God 
as Father, but the truth had never before been the 
experience of all who had faith to believe it. 
Similarly with Eternal Life. Even to the end, in 
Jewish thought, immortality remained the preroga- 
tive chiefly of the patriarchs, the martyrs, and the 
heroes of the faith. God is ‘‘ the God of Abraham, 
Isaac,and Jacob.’”’ Eternal life isthe rewardof those 
who, like them, were pre-eminently righteous, and 
performed great exploits of faith. What we might 
call the democratisation of immortality is effectively 
performed in the reply that Jesus gives to the 
Sadducaic quibblers. It is so calmly and easily 
done—like the utterance of all His greatest words— 
that we almost lose sight of what has happened. He 
quotes the saying of God to Moses at the bush, and 
quietly deduces from it that God’s eternal relation- 
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ship to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, is the same for all, 
even those whose names are not written on the roll of 
national heroes. ‘“‘ God is not a God of dead people, 
but of the living.” ‘‘ Ye therefore do greatly err.”* 

These heroic figures were connected with the 
great redemption promised in the Messianic age. 
They would naturally be remembered in the 
national restoration. It was probably some diffi- 
culty of this kind that led the primitive Church to 
lay such stress upon the immediate return of Jesus 
to inaugurate the new Kingdom, and to feel such 
disquiet at the thought of dying before He came. 
God would undoubtedly invade Sheol on behalf 
of these great ones, and raise them up from the 
dead; would He do so for the greater number of 
nameless believers who had died? ‘“‘ We that are 
alive,’ says Paul, ‘‘ shall in no way take precedence 
of them that are asleep’’(r Thess. iv. 17). ‘“‘ The 
dead in Christ shall rise first’ (verse 16). A sense 
of peculiar privilege attached in Jewish thought 
to those who were alive at the advent of the 
Kingdom.?, Paul further expanded this thought 
in his doctrine of the free grace of God. God's 
gifts are not granted on any basis of human merit 
or descent. Faith alone entitles his humblest 
descendants to the privileges of Abraham, their 
father. Again Paul’s pre-Christian experience speaks. 
For a tender conscience like his, with the weight and ~ 
guilt upon it of constant moral failure, the expecta- 
tion of sharing in the Messianic hope must have been 
mingled with a personal fear and a gloomy foreboding, 
lest he himself should be a castaway. 

Convincing proof can be brought to bear, in order 
to show that the life and teaching of Jesus of 


*Mk. xii. 27. Similarly when He says of Zaccheus, “ He also 
is a son of Abraham.” In God’s sight he has birth and breeding in 
his blood. This in opposition to the Pharisaic religious aristocrats. 

2 of. Dan, xii..12. 
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Nazareth were not unknown to Paul. At the same 
time, these two aspects of the doctrine of immortality, 
the qualitative and the democratic so impressively 
stated in the teaching of Jesus, came to him 
wrapt up in his conversion experience. The“ glory ” 
that was there displayed defines for him the quality 
of the life to come; the love that was manifested 
to the “chief of sinners’’ was sufficient guarantee 
that all were intended to share it. These two great 
ideas Paul develops in his own way. He received 
them “ fromthe Lord.” At the same time, he makes 
a real personal contribution to the Christian doctrine 
of immortality. He tempers neither the severity 
nor the goodness of the Christian message about 
Eternal Life, but thinks it out in his own way. He 
leaves much unsaid that we would like him to 
say. His doctrine is at times very obscure. 
There may have been shiftings of mood in his thought, 
owing to the delay in the coming of Jesus, which, 
at the outset, he expected might immediately happen. 
We have to make application of his principles for 
ourselves to present-day problems. All this is 
but a testimony to Paul’s “ sincerity’’ (2 Cor. 
ii. 17). It is a term he uses of himself, which 
denotes an atmosphere of crystal clearness, un- 
clouded by any private interest or prejudice. He 
will not say more than he knows, nor will he 
import his own ideas into thesubject. 1 Cor. xv. is 
the least dogmatic of Paul’s utterances. He knows 
only in part, and prophesies in part. He is like 
ourselves on this great subject—groping his way 
and striving in faith to penetrate the mystery. We 
know only, like Socrates’ disciples, ‘‘ what our 
master said before his death, and how he died.” 
We know in what spirit He faced the “ last enemy.”’ 
We may now proceed to examine Paul’s contri- 
bution to the doctrine of immortality, under those 
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aspects that have exerted a creative influence on 
the Christian doctrine. 

1. Paul stands firmly for the position that the 
assurance of tmmortality—of an eternal life that 
will satisfy human emotion, give scope for human 
activity, and conserve for ever the achievements 
of human knowledge—cannot be based on purely 
ethical grounds, a foundation of human merit. Fit- 
ness in the moral sense does not condition immort- 
ality. Personal immortality is the gift of God’s 
grace. Paul does not even demandit, likethe sufferers 
of old, as a vindication of what he undergoes. ‘‘ The 
sufferings of this present time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed in us.’’ It is God alone who has “ counted 
us worthy to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the saints in light.’”” Immortality for him is a 
corollary of “ justification,” “ adoption,” “ redemp- 
tion,” “salvation ;”’ for one term succeeds another 
in Paul’s writing to express, from the point of view 
of the particular moment in his thought, that 
absolute and eternal relationship with God, irrespect- 
ive of human effort, which has come “through Jesus 
Christ.’” It follows inevitably from “ that grace 
in which we stand.”’ If this life that characterises 
a new world-order has broken in upon a sinful 
heart like Paul’s, the persecutor of Jesus, he might 
well say, as he says of the moral life, ‘“ Where is 
boasting ? It is excluded.” The gift is for all. 
For Paul, the noblest human life begins, not 
ends, with immortality. 

The assurance of a personal immortality is a divine 
gift, to be humbly and obediently accepted by us, 
of which we have the present pledge in our actual 
sanctification by the Spirit that enables us to say, 
>, Abba, Father.” This gift involves grave moral 
responsibilities indeed, in the present life; the 
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life hereafter is a full and immediate personal life 
in the fellowship of God. To die is to be “‘ with 
Christ,” the perfect realisation of the promise given 
to us here. “‘ We wait for our adoption, to wit 
the redemption of our body,” 7.e., the perfecting 
of our present life, lived in communion with God. 
It may be remarked here that, in my opinion, the 
notion of an intermediate state—a period of moral 
preparation or quiescent waiting—does not really 
cross the horizon of Paul’s thought. It may have 
presented itself to him as the wheels of the Lord’s 
chariot were seen to tarry ; but to the end, even if 
he and others died before the Advent, the time was 
still short. He never entered upon speculation as 
to what happened in the interval. From the 
modern point of view this is a distinct limitation 
of his thought on this great subject ; from his, it is 
an intelligible omission. Jesus Himself is the un- 
speakable “‘gift’’ of God that includes all other gifts. 

Matthew Arnold, in his “St. Paul and Pro- 
testantism,’? says that “resurrection from the 
dead” in Paul’s thought “has no essential 
connection with physical death.” ‘“‘ The physical 
and miraculous aspect of the resurrection”’ does 
not ‘hold the first place in his mind.’’ He does 
not deny that Paul believed in a physical resurrec- 
tion, but he thinks that the really permanent and 
primary idea in his mind is that of an ethical 
resurrection. The physical resurrection, he holds, 
is a Jewish doctrine, like ‘‘ an outer skin which the 
new ethical system of thought was sooner or later 
to slough off.’3 What Paul really stands for, 
according to Arnold, in the history of Christian 

«x Thess. v. 10 cannot be quoted. The “ waking ’’ are those who 
are alive at the coming of Jesus. 

2 Popular edition., p. 55. 

3 A. B. Bruce, “ St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity,” p. 389. 
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thought, is the idea of resurrection as a “rising, 
in this visible earthly existence, from the death 
of obedience to blind selfish impulse, to the life of 
obedience to the eternal moral order.’’? 

Arnold has given prominence to a very impor- 
tant aspect of Paul’s thought ; nevertheless there 
underlies his words a complete misunderstanding 
of the content which Paul puts into “ death.” 
“Death” for Paul, is both physical and moral. 
Death is just unutterable doom. The conception 
is born of his own religious experience. Over no 
soul in the Jewish Church had fallen more deeply 
the shadow of death than on Paul. It is the Old 
Testament life in Sheol, moralised and interpreted 
as a life of continual subjection to the elemental 
spirits of evil, an eternal severance of communion 
with God, a complete victory for the powers of 
darkness over the individual life. It is the final 
and inevitable doom of fallen humanity—the wages 
of sin. “In Adam all die.’”’ There seems to have 
been something unique, even for Pharisaism, in such 
an attitude towards death. It is beside the point 
to argue against Paul, in modern scientific fashion, 
that death was in the world before sin. Paul’s 
thought is of what death means for a man who 
like him, was in deep moral earnest. He can speak 
of death before death, ‘‘ When the command- 
ment came, sin came to life, and I died; the 
command that meant life, proved death for me” 
(Romans vii. ro). Death is the wages of sin; there- 
fore, both sin and death mean separation from 
God. Only in union with God, in the favour of 
God, can men be said to live. In Jewish thought 
the “spirit”’ of God is given to the living, and 
withdrawn from the dead. This withdrawal does 
not mean the cessation of personal existence, but 

*M. Arnold, op. cit. p. 62. 
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rather a “paralysis of the entire personality.’ 
It involves the arrestment of every human power 
and capacity whatever, the denial of all moral 
and social distinctions, a mere shadow of an 
existence. It is a negative and not a positive con- 
dition. Death in Paul’s sense is not only physical, 
but a general doom of moral despair, as it fell upon 
the heart of a man full of moral earnestness, and 
alive with moral sincerity. It is a death that a 
man can die before death. Of this moral condition 
it might be said as of Dante’s Inferno, lasciate 
ognt sheranza che vot entrate. 

The complaint is often made that the defect in 
Paul’s teaching is that all men are not asked to pass 
through this intense moral struggle on their way 
to the kingdom of God; and that it has tended to 
stereotype the psychology of conversion. This is 
no doubt areal danger. Men do enter the kingdom 
in quieter ways. Yet without this experience 
of Paul’s, the Christian conception of eternal 
life would probably not have been so all inclusive 
and universal as it is. It was precisely in this way 
that Paul came to realise what we have called the 
““democratic’”’ nature of Christ’s teaching on immor- 
tality. In a sense, like his Master, Paul tasted 
“death” for all. He “ filled up that which was 
lacking in the sufferings of Christ for His body’s 
sake, which is the Church.’”’ His unique and some- 
what rare experience has imparted a sweep and a 
scope to the Christian doctrine of immortality, 
and to the doctrine of salvation which includes it, 
which baffle imagination. It has ensured that 
immortality is the child, not of ethics, but of 
religion. The condition presupposed is not, “are 
we moral enough to deserve it?’’ but “ have we 


1 H.A.A. Kennedy, “ St. Faul’s Conceptions of the Last Things,”’ 
p. 105. 
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faith enough to receive it?’’ The Pharisee had 
democratised ethics only too successfully. He 
encouraged a sin that may beset even democracy, 
the tyranny of the minority. The Pharisee 
disfranchised the failures. Paul succeeded in 
democratising religionanew. Whether men followed 
him in his experience or not, he was at least able 
to proclaim as the Christian gospel that immortality 
is no longer for those who deserve it, but for all 
who can believe it. 

For Paul, the Promise is older than the Law. 
It was Abraham’s faith, and not his aristocratic 
moral attainments, that: was ‘“‘ counted to him 
for righteousness.” ‘‘ They that are of faith are 
blessed with faithful Abraham” (Gal. iii. 9). 
“Many shall come from the East and the West, 
and shall sit down with Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. viii. 
11). The physical resurrection of Jesus is not 
merely a fact of history, the exaltation of the 
Jewish Messiah; it is a personal event in Paul’s 
own life, a great creative act of God, wrought in the 
heart of a bad man such as Paul conceived himself 
to be; to be imagined and described only in the 
language of the primeval cosmic event, when the 
Spirit brooded on the face of the waters, bringing 
order out of chaos (2 Cor. iv. 6). Jesus has 
brought not only life, but “ immortality,’ to 
light. Light is for all. It came to Paul, but not 
on the score of personal merit. Immortality is 
part of his gospel of grace. God has flooded his 
soul with an infinite love, too great to be com- 
mensurate with his own deservings, and obviously 
intended, like the light at creation, for just and 
unjust alike. It revealed to him a new environ- 
ment, where sin, pain, and death are no more. 
This new environment is the same to-day and for 
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ever, coeval with the Life of the eternal Christ. We 
have no right to claim a place in it; we have none 
to refuse that place when it is offered us. We are 
asked to accept what is clearly revealed as the funda- 
mental principle of the Universe, the redeeming 
love of God in Jesus Christ. “If any man be in 
Christ, there is a new creation.” 

2. Another aspect of Paul’s teaching on immor- 
tality is this—the belief in tmmortality lends a new 
value to the activities of this life. 

One would expect that the hope of the immediate 
Advent of Jesus Christ would tend to disintegrate 
social relationships and the sense of individual 
responsibility, and to provoke a certain restlessness 
and excitement. This is precisely what happened 
in Thessalonica under the influence of Paul’s 
mission preaching. In no other letter is such stress 
laid on the value of conduct as commending the 
gospel (1 Thess. iv. 1off.; v. 6-r0), and on the 
moral value of honest labour. ‘‘ Shun the loafer ” 
(2 Thess. iii. 6). Paul speaks in the spirit of Jesus’ 
words, ‘‘ Work while it is called to-day; for the night 
cometh in which no man can work” (John ix. 4).* 
It is this inalienable connection in Paul’s thought 
between the hope of the life to come and morality, 
that is our subject in this section. 

Two topics of special interest call for brief con- 
sideration at the outset. 

(1) There is strong evidence in favour of the 
conclusion that Paul thought only of a resurrection 
of the righteous—those ‘‘ in Christ. ’’2 

tof. Phil, i. 22. “If I am still to live here below, that means 
for me a harvest of work.” 


? of. R. H. Charles, “ Eschatology,” 2nd ed., pp. 444, 448ff.“ Inall 
Jewish books which teacha resurrection of the wicked, the resurrec- 
tion is not conceived as a result of spiritual oneness with God, but 
merely as an eschatological arrangement for the furtherance of 
divine justice or some other divine end” (p. 444, n. 1). 
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‘‘ As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive’’ (1 Cor. xv. 22 f), where the second 
“all” is not absolute, but means “all in Christ.”’ 
This does not by any means involve that the wicked 
cease to be; nor does it involve for them necessarily 
an eternity of torment. It is simply the expression 
of Paul’s sharp distinction in the quality of the 
two kinds of life after death, between the life in 
Sheol, which is really what Paul means by death, 
and the life “in Christ.” Paul’s spectlation is 
always stopping short where we would like it to 
continue. We have already seen that for the 
reasons mentioned on p. 197, Paul does not deal 
with the conception of an intermediate state, because 
it did not occur to him as a practical problem requir- 
ing solution at the moment. In 1 Thess. iv. 14 
he says, “‘ them also which sleep in Jesus will God 
bring with Him.” In Phil. i. 23, to die is “ to 
be with Christ.’ There is no difference between 
the two ideas of death, although the epistles are 
separated by a considerable interval of years. 
““Sleep’”’ is simply a synonym for death, and to 
sleep in Christ is simply to die as a Christian. I 
think that most of the theories of so-called ‘‘ develop- 
ment” in Paul’s theological thought may be left 
to those who can accept them. No real modifica- 
tion is introduced at a further stage into his 
doctrine of immortality. No supposed doctrine 
of a “sleep,” an intermediate state, can be read 
into his language without doing violence to the 
plain meaning of words." 

The only condition Paul knows, attaching to the 
gift of immortality, is “faith”; the righteous” 
are those who have faith. The idea of moral 


“But ¢fiCcr. Andrews, “The Value of the Theology of St. Paul 
for Modern Thought,” pp. 201; a most admirable conspectus 
within brief compass of Paul’s thought. 
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probation after death seems a legitimate and 
comforting Christian speculation; it is not nearly 
so comforting, I think, as Paul’s doctrine of faith, 
which by no means excludes it. The cry of even 
the feeblest faith at the last, as the story of the 
penitent robber shows, is answered by the gift of 
Eternal Life ‘‘ with Me in Paradise.” 
“ Betwixt the saddle and the ground 
Was mercy sought and mercy found.” 

Faith is no mere intellectual assent or homage done 
to an omnipotent God in the hope of placating Him. 
It contains within itself certain moral energies and 
possibilities that are not available to unaided moral 
effort. In a sense, faith is not man’s work at all; 
“it is God that worketh in you.” 

Does the passage often quoted in this connection, 
Matt. xxv. 31-46, speak merely of those by whom 
Jesus Christ has never been apprehended as an object 
of faith? It certainly tells us ‘‘ plainly that men 
may do things of final and decisive import in this life, 
even though Christ is unknown to them.”! One is 
struck by the fact that here and there—they are not 
uncommon in our Army—men are found who have 
the most exalted conception of the place of kindness, 
unselfishness, and honour as virtues to be desired 
and imitated, but have no idea that they have any 
real connection with faith in Jesus Christ. I have 
myself seen the look of astonishment on a man’s 
face, when the thought was presented to him that 
religion had everything to do with morality, as its 
source and sanction. He had thought of it either 
as the power behind a penal code, or as a system of 
Spiritual magic mediated by a priest no matter of 
what denomination; having virtue at baptism, 
marriage, or death, or at any crisis in the individual 
life. I do not think that the idea of a future 


+ J. Denney, “Studies in Theology,” p. 243; see also pp. 242 ff. 
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‘“‘ moral ’”’ probation is really relevant to the situation. 
Have those who are meant ever had a present pro- 
bation of this kind? Has the idea of faith as a 
- moral energy “‘ working through love,’ ever crossed 
the horizon of their minds? If not, who is respon- 
sible? It will benoticed that those “‘ ontheleft hand”’ 
do not speak as though they had never acknow- 
ledged the claim of Jesus Christ, so far as homage is 
concerned. What is wrong is that they have failed 
to recognise the moral implicates of such homage. 
They had called Him, as Jesus said elsewhere, 
“Lord, Lord,’ and not done the things which He 
said. The social conscience was absent. The only 
kind of probation known to Paul, or to any of the 
New Testament writers, is the chance of experiencing 
‘‘saving faith,’ which, on its objective side, is 
simply the breaking in on men’s hearts of the love 
of God in Jesus Christ, with all its moral cleansing 
and obligation. ; 

The gospel of the grace and mercy of God, like 
all great truths, involves tremendous moral risks. 
Paul, in his life-long battle with antinomianism, 
had more reason than anyone to realise this; yet 
he went on preaching it to the end. His anticip- 
ation of an early and decisive Advent of Jesus would 
make certain directions of thought, necessary to 
the modern mind, unnecessary for him. Moral 
‘‘probation”’ after death is an idea that presents 
more difficulty than any comfort it brings, and 
implies what is not only un-Pauline but un- 
Christian, that men are forgiven only as they are 
forgiveable. What new set of motives, for 
example, can be brought to bear after death that 
are not already here? The question really is, “Is 
faith possible after death?’’ One thing we can 
say on Paul’s principles. If there be a way of 
bringing the gospel of love to bear, after death, 
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on those who have been ignorant of it here, and 
one compatible with the gift of human free-will, 
we may be sure that the Father will take it. If 
there are those whose environment— religious, intel- 
lectual, or actual—renders Christian appeal or 
the idea of Christian conduct inaccessible in this 
life, we may be certain that the full opportunities 
of the new and glorious environment for the awaken- 
ing of faith will be given them. 

(2) Asregards Paul’s doctrine of the Final Judg- 
ment, there is some considerable obscurity. Is 
the Judgment a process already at work among 
men, as in the Fourth Gospel; or is it an act of 
God in Christ, the Judge, which shall take place 
at the ‘day of the Lord’? It is probable that 
both ideas are found side by side, as in the 
Johannine writing, where the former predomi- 
nates. In Paul’s thought they vie with one 
another as means of expression. He can speak 
of the gospel as even now a “savour of life unto 
life,’ and ‘‘of death unto death” (2 Cor. ii. 16) ; 
he also speaks of men appearing before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ ‘‘ to be requited for the deeds 
done in the body—good or evil.” 

One point is quite clear. Paul’s faith in personal 
‘immortality exercises a powerful influence on 
Christian conduct. It is the expression of a hope, 
and “ by hope we are saved.”” Hope and despair 
have a determining influence for good or evil 
on conduct. That great passage, I Cor. xv., 
concludes with a strong exhortation to moral 
effort. In this hope, the expectation of reward 
is present. It is easy to write in detached and 
academic fashion about virtue as a good in itself. 
A man may indeed set about his Christian duty, and 
perform it nobly, without the sound of the bells 
of heaven in his heart. The noblest deeds are 
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often done by Christian instinct. “‘A man may 
pass through the evangelical experiences of con- 
version, redemption, regeneration, without thinking 
any more of the future than the little child thinks, 
but only sure and glad that his Father is with him.’’? 
There are, however, many experiences in life where 
we cannot afford to do without any motive that will 
bring hope and encouragement. There are lives 
from whom God has taken all that He can take, 
and Heaven only is left. The reward comes from 
the hand of Christ Himself, and no gift from that 
source can be tainted. The hope of reward is the 
hope of a realised gospel. Eternal life is the 
free gift of God, not His wages duetous. Thereward, 
also, is not at all commensurate with our efforts 
and sufferings. It is ‘‘more abundant” as Paul 
says. It “exceeds” and “surpasses,” and our 
suffering is not “‘ worthy to be compared”’ with 
it. ‘To believe in immortality is one thing,” 
says Robert Louis Stevenson, “‘ but it is first needful 
to believe in life.” Paul believes first in a life 
which Christ shared with us on earth, and still shares, 
shedding the glorious meaning of His love upon it, 
and bringing to light its hidden meanings and 
perplexities. 

Moreover, eternal life means for Paul a new 
moral and spiritual environment. Sin and death 
are slain. The demon world is overcome. All 
fear and uncertainty are removed, under whose 
spell it is impossible for men to overcome the © 
dominion of the flesh, and to live the life of the 
Spirit, which is Paul’s term for the ethical aspect 
of the Christian life. Death itself is dead. As 
one of the evil powers hostile to God, it was both 
overcome and brought into bondage at the 
™G. A. Smith, “ Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old 
Testament,” p. 214. 
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Cross of Christ, so far as power over the individual 
Christian life is concerned : 


“ As a god self-slain on his own strange altar, 
Death lies dead.” 


The fact that the past is pardoned, and the 
future is safe with God, produced for Paul that 
perfect moral freedom for which he longed in order 
to live the life in the flesh. By looking to the 
things that are unseen, Paul finds the antidote 
to moral faint-heartedness (2 Cor. iv. 16). The 
tyranny of the present world over his soul is broken ; 
his own grasp upon it is, if not less kindly, at least 
much less tenacious. We have already spoken 
of the two very powerful motives that are at work 
behind the Pauline ethic. The one is noblesse oblige, 
“ walk worthily of your high calling ;’’ and the other 
is deepest gratitude. Both are inextricably woven 
into the fibre of Paul’s ethical thought; but the 
former is perhaps the more prominent in his thoughts 
of personal immortality ; the latter in his thoughts 
of the life here below. He feels at once that without 
the assurance of immortality, the present life sinks 
back to a pagan level of moral values. “‘ Let us 
eat and drink; for to-morrow we die.’’ It is not 
chiefly because Paul believes that there will be 
compensation in another life for the vicissitudes 
and trials of this present one—a motive not else- 
where excluded—that he writes as he does in 1 Cor. 
xv. 30f. Rather he means that by incurring 
danger at every turn, by standing daily at death’s 
door, “‘ by fighting with wild beasts at Ephesus,’’? 
he has been expressing his conviction that loyalty 
to Jesus Christ, moral courage, and the refusal to 
indulge selfish and natural desire for comfort 
and ease, are themselves a testimony that there 


' A reference probably to the occurrence in Acts. xix. 23/. 
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is another and higher order of things in which we 
already share. If this is not so, “why stand we in 
jeopardy every hour?”’ 

In this order of things he is himself a participant, 
and thereto he is pledged. It is a high sense of 
duty, noblesse oblige, that animates him. In that 
moral order death, the sense of inexorable doom 
and the foe of all duty, ranks as one of the 
enemies of mankind to be destroyed (xr Cor. xv. 
26). If there be no resurrection, the whole moral 
order falls to pieces; it vanishes as an unreality. 
The standard of Christian values for this life goes 
with it. “It does not pay to fight with beasts at 
Ephesus; rather let us placate them, avoid them, 
and live a quiet life.’ ‘“ Let us eat and drink for 
to-morrow we die. Let us make the most of what 
this life has to offer.” 

Moral strenuousness, then, in Paul’s view, consists 
in a constant direction of will, thought, and heart 
towards the risen and exalted Jesus, in other words 
in “‘ faith.” The result that is going on even now, 
is a gradual transformation of the Christian’s whole 
character into one that shall be suitable to the 
eternal life ‘‘ with Christ.” This perfected kind of 
moral life Paul calls ‘‘ glory.” ‘‘ Glory’ means the 
life that Jesus lives now. It is being manifested 
already in the lives of Christian people. It will 
characterise them wholly in the great Day when they 
shall see Him face to face. ‘‘ We pass from one 
stage of glory to another, a glory which comes 
from the Lord, the Spirit ”’ (2 Cor. iii. 18). 

3. Personal immortality and the resurrection of the 
body.—Paul lays great stress upon the necessity 
for a body in the resurrection life. The idea of a 
disembodied spirit was entirely foreign to his 
thought, either in reference to the risen Jesus, or 
to the life of believers after death. The Holy Spirit 
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is always the Spirit of the risen Jesus, no mere 
influence of God on the human soul. The Greek 
doctrine of a future life which consisted in an 
escape of the spirit from the prison-house of the 
body, would for Paul have been equivalent to a 
doctrine of death, and not of life. Quite clearly 
his doctrine of personal immortality included the 
necessity that the human spirit should be able 
to find means of expression in an organism which 
would occupy the same place in relation to it, 
as the body of flesh. ‘If the Spirit of Him who 
raised up Jesus from the dead dwelleth in you, He 
that raised up Christ Jesus from the dead shall also 
make your mortal bodies live by His indwelling 
Spirit within you” (Romans viii. 11). Paul's 
emphasis upon the resurrection body, is really 
an emphasis on personal immortality. 

It is very necessary that we should approach 
the doctrine from his point of view, and therefore 
sympathetically. No greater caricature of Paul’s 
thought on the subject could be imagined than 
what is popularly supposed to be the modern 
orthodox Christian teaching on the subject of the 
resurrection body. Paul is not to be made respon- 
sible for modern materialistic absurdities, either 
Christian or anti-Christian. When Paul enters 
so fully as he does in 1 Cor. xv., into the question 
of the resurrection body, he is really concerned 
—like the Corinthians who asked him, “ How 
are the dead raised, and with what body do 
they come?””—with the question of personal identity 
after death. Paul is speaking to Greeks, and to 
Jews affected by Greek thought. They were not 
necessarily of the educated type, but ordinary men 
and women, whose ways of thought regarding the 
future life were determined by vague philosophic 
ideas which had filtered down to them. Hellenistic 
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thought on immortality was governed by the con- 
ception that the body was the tomb of the soul. 
The soul was immortal, a spark from the divine 
fire according to the prevailing Stoic thought, but 
destined ultimately to be reabsorbed into the 
divine. The Hebrew doctrine of Sheol paralysed 
the personality ; the Hellenistic extinguished it. 
For the latter, the body was the seat of the 
affections and passions. Its severance from the 
soul, and ultimate destruction, meant relief and 
release from all that stood between men and the 
blessedness of the divine life. In effect the 
Hellenistic doctrine was a denial of personality, 
measured by all that personality means for the 
average man. Personality includes human energy 
and human affection. These aspects of human 
nature were doomed to destruction. 

Yet the Hellenistic doctrine is strangely incon- 
sistent. It did not deny a place to human knowledge 
in the life to come; but the life to come, not 
necessarily endless, becomes thereby a state into 
which only educated people can enter with any 
eagerness. The Greek emphasis on knowledge as 
the way of salvation is nowhere more clearly seen 
than in what the later Stoics taught, as to the 
way in which the souls of dead men passed 
the time that remained to them before the next 
great world-conflagration, when the never ending 
cycle of life would begin anew. They spent it 
in learning the hidden meanings of things; the ways ~ 
of the sky and the stars, the reasons of eclipses, 
earthquakes, and tides, all regarded as exer- 
cising such a profound influence on the fortunes 
of individual men. These things had baffled their 
understanding in the earthly life; now they “ watch 
the stars go round.”’ Seneca, for example, consoles 
his correspondent Marcia, on the occasion of her son’s 
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death, with the thought that her dead father will be 
teaching her boy the courses of the stars in their 
neighbourhood.? 

Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. 

Such an academic atmosphere, even if not com- 
pletely understood, might well fill with despair 
and shrinking, or sheer indifference, the minds 
of the Corinthian community of whom not 
many were “ wise,” or ‘ prominent,” or of 
* good birth”’ (xr Cor. i. 26). We can all the more 
readily understand Paul’s condemnation of the 
“wisdom of this world” that presumes to give 
such stones for bread to sorrowing and hungering 
souls. It is remarkable that the Corinthians evi- 
dently were prepared to accept the fact of the 
Resurrection of Jesus, but denied that the same 
privilege was extended to the common brotherhood. 
His Resurrection was an abnormal fact, arising 
from some uniqueness in His personality. Belief 
in His presence with them, and in the beauty of His 
personal life, might somewhat lighten the burdens 
of the present, but could give no assurance, 
either of a personal immortality, or that they 
would meet their dead again. “If in this life 
only? we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 
to be pitied most.’’ Thus, in the mental attitude 
of the Corinthians, we have aclue to Paul’s insist- 
ence on a bodily resurrection for all believers. He 
is really concerned to insist on a personal immort- 
ality, like the life of the risen Christ Himself. 
For Paul, the resurrection body of Jesus, as He 
appeared to him on the Damascus road, guaranteed 

«Seneca “‘ Ad Marciam,” 
Sceptics,’’ p. r11 ”. 


2 The context seems to demand that ‘‘only”’ be construed with 
“in this life.” cf. Matt. v. 47. Asan adverb it is placed in an 
emphatic position at the end of the sentence, corresponding to the 
emphasis of “in this life” at the beginning. 


2I1 
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that he saw no phantom, but a real living person. 
He appeared to him as really as to the others 
(x Cor. xv. 3-8). “‘ Have not I seen Jesus our 
Lord?” (z Cor. ix. 1). This Jesus had taken our 
human flesh upon Him. He retains His human 
appearance still; He has a body. That is for 
Paul the guarantee that he also will have a body— 
remain a human personality. ‘“‘If there be no 
resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen’’ 
(x Cor. xv. 13). 

Moreover, Paul’s doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body takes shape in his mind, not merely 
in response to the apologetic need of the Corinthian 
Church, but far more in response to a deep internal 
religious necessity of his own soul. For him, as for 
every Jew, the thought of an immortal soul, without 
an immortal body, is not only inconceivable, but 
horrible. The conjunction of soul and body con- 
stituted the personality. To the Hebrew, per- 
sonality fis indestructible. It consists of ‘“soul’’ 
and “flesh.” In the Old Testament, at death, 
the person is not annihilated. He continues to 
subsist in Sheol, the place of the dead, though 
in a shadowy, indeterminate, and feeble form. 
We have already seen what “death”? meant for 
Paul, the Jew, and how naturally it is connected 
with sin. Both sin and death mean separation 
from God. The state of death can be better des- 
cribed negatively, than positively. It involves 
the atrophy of every human power and capacity 
whatever, the denial of all moral and social 
distinctions. However difficult such a concep- 
tion of personality may be for a modern mind, 
we can at least gather from it how vital the 
doctrine of a resurrection of the body was to Paul’s 
thought. Without it life, and far more eternal 
life, was an impossibility. To the Hebrew, the 
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nature of life is to be personal? and individual, 
as personal as the God who gave it, and in whose 
favour alone it is possible. The doctrine that 
man is made in the “image” of God is really a 
statement in Hebrew fashion that man as originally 
constituted, in distinction from the animals, is a 
personal being; not the slave but the master of crea- 
tion, which is his environment. He has “‘ dominion” | 
in which his real personal life is exercised. This 
is the gift of God to him. 

There can be little doubt that the Old Testament 
has no conception of God as a formless spirit (cf. 
Skinner, ‘‘Genesis,”’ p.32). Jesusin Paul’s thoughtis 
actually the image of God, not “ made after His 
image’’ (2 Cor. iv. 4); Christians are ‘‘re-created ”’ 
after Christ’s image. The image of God has been 
defaced by the sin of man. The purpose of God in 
creating man ‘‘after His own image’”’ has been 
frustrated. Man has become subject when he ought 
to have dominion. ‘‘ As we have borne the image 
that belongs to man made of the dust of the ground, 
so shall we bear the image of the Man of heavenly . 
nature and origin’”’ (x Cor. xv. 49). “‘ Redemption 
of the body” means for Paul the restoration of 
man’s personal life of dominion over all evil that 
has taken possession both of nature and of man’s 
flesh—in other words “salvation.’”’ The idea 
seems to be that, in the image of the “ earthy” 
man, the body is the organism through which the 
spirit reaches expression; so, in the life to come, 
there will be an organism or body similar to the 
body of the risen Jesus, a body of “ glory’’ that 
can respond to the new environment. 

Paul strikes a deeply personal note in the moving 
utterance of 2 Cor. v. I-10. It is possible to 
read 1 Cor. xv., as the utterance of a preacher who 
of. J. Royce, “Conception of Immortality, passim,” esp. pp. 50ff. 
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is chiefly concerned to disabuse the minds of the 
Corinthians of a theological error, and so to miss 
the human sympathy that is born of a personal 
anxiety regarding this very matter of personal 
immortality, which so clearly emerges in the former 
passage. It was a problem that pressed heavily 
on Paul’s own heart, and had a deep and moving 
interest for him. The personal note in 2 Cor. v. I-10 
is still more marked, if we translate the plurals 
‘owe and “.our,” by “ 1-” cand“ my, ase 
grammatically allowable to do:! 

“TI know that if this earthly tent-home of mine 
is taken down, God has a home for me, made by no 
human hand, eternal in the heavens. Truly it 
makes me sigh, this yearning to be under the shelter 
of my heavenly house, if indeed in the hour of 
death I shall be found actually so covered? and not 
‘naked.’ I do indeed sigh within this tent of 
mine, weighed down with anxiety, because I do 
not want to be unclothed, but to be under the 
shelter of the heavenly house, that what is mortal 
in me may be absorbed by life. I am prepared for 
this change by God, who has given me the first 
instalment of it as a pledge, in the Spirit. My 
confidence, then, remains whatever may happen. 
I know that so long as my home is in the body I 
am not at home with the Lord—I have to walk 
by faith, without seeing Him—and in this confid- 
ence I would fain rather leave my bodily home, 
and be at home with the Lord. Hence also it is 
my ambition to please Him, whether in the body 
or away from it; for we must all appear (living 
or dead) before the judgment-seat of Christ, that 

* of. Moulton, “Grammar of New Testament Greek,” Vol. I., 


p. 86; and Moffatt’s translation, on which the following rendering is 
largely founded. 


* The reading is somewhat uncertain. cf. H. A. A. Kennedy, 
“St. Paul and the Mystery Religions,” p. 185. 
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each may be requited for what he has done in the 
body?, well or ill.” 

In these words we have a very remarkable 
description of the thoughts with which Paul faced 
death. Particularly in one respect is the utterance 
striking. What does he mean by the alternative, 
“unclothed ” or ‘“‘under the shelter of the heavenly 
house ?”’ He is uncertain whether he is to be 
among the living or the dead when Christ comes, 
and his instincts are all for escaping the dreary 
and repulsive human experience of dying. The 
greater part, also, of x Cor. xv. relates to the 
experience of death. Only in verses 30-1 is the case 
of the living at the second Advent taken into 
account. Their case is combined with that of 
the dead, inasmuch as “‘ we must all be changed.” 
What is often regarded as pre-eminently a dog- 
matic and outworn statement on a somewhat 
academic theme, is seen to be alive with the 
sense of a great personal desire and urgency. 
Paul himself shuddered as he wrote the word 
“naked,” ‘‘ disembodied,” in 2 Cor. v. 3. His 
hope still is that Christ may come before the 
last enemy ; he is faced with the other possibility. 
For the moment he has allowed the Greek con- 
ception, “‘the body, the grave of the soul,’ to 
rise before him in all its horror. On these terms 
immortality meant the death of love and hope, 
of every human energy and relationship. ‘‘ Naked- 
ness’ is the condition of the disembodied spirit. 
The transition from the mortal to the immortal 
body is more tolerable under the conditions of 
the second Advent, than under the conditions 
of dying. It seems to me that Paul does contem- 
plate in dying a moment of dissolution, when the 
“‘tent-home”’ is taken down, and he awaits the 

it. ‘Through the medium or instrumentality of the body.” 
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shelter of the eternal ‘‘house’’ inthe heavens. It is 
death and not the coming of Jesus, that is in 
his mind in 2 Cor. iv. 16. His “‘ outward man is 
decaying,” he is ‘dying daily.” Constant suffering 
and exposure are killing him, and each day 
brings him nearer the great human fact of dying. 
The moment of dissolution induces a shrinking 
even for his triumphant Christian faith; it has 
done so for many another. It is a brother man 
who says, “If indeed death shall find me actually 
so covered and not naked.” 

Thoughts like these suggest that the idea of the 
resurrection body as a development of the present 
body is foreign to Paul’s thought. When in 2 Cor. 
iii. 18 he speaks of our being transformed into the 
image of Jesus “ from glory to glory,” he no doubt 
means that the actual human personal life of the 
Christian is in this life undergoing a process of 
transformation. He is not separating the spiritual 
and the physical. The process can only refer to 
the “‘inward man which is being renewed from 
day to day” (2 Cor. iv. 16). ‘‘ The life of Jesus 
is being manifested in my? mortal flesh” (2B. iv. 
11). When, however, he does think of soul and 
body apart, ‘“‘ quite plainly, in Paul’s view the 
present material body has nothing to do with the 
resurrection or the future Kingdom of God’’s 
“Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God,” nor can the ‘perishable inherit the im- 
perishable’ (r Cor. xv. 50). 

At this point Paul brings forward the conception 
of a “spiritual body’ which has no real ana- 
logy in the Jewish or Gentile thought of his time. 


* Not Heaven itself, but the body of the transfigured life. 

? Again translating by the singular. 

3H. A. A. Kennedy, ‘St. Paul’s Conceptions of the Last 
Things,” p. 238. 
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The conception is directly suggested to him by 
the actual sight of the spiritual body of Jesus on the 
Damascus road, and was no doubt confirmed by the 
accounts of the Resurrection appearances as pre- 
served by the primitive Church. It is, as we have 
seen, futile to regard the appearance of Jesus 
to Paul as a projection of his own thought. 
It was an actual appearance of the risen Christ 
to him, the last of the great series detailed in 
1 Cor. xv. ff, At the coming of Jesus, He 
shall “transform” our present earthly body, 
“the body of our humiliation, so that it 
assumes the same form as the body of His glory, 
by the same power which enables Him also to subject 
allthings unto Wimself’? (Phil: iti: 22). It 
is noticeable that the transformation is an act 
of power, a sudden act. The idea of development 
is entirely foreign to Paul’s thought. There can 
be no question with him of any utilisation of the 
materials of the present body. Such a question 
would never occur to him. What he was concerned 
with was that there should be a body at all in the 
transfigured, life. 

Thus all modern speculations as to the nature 
of the spiritual body and its connection with 
the present body, have no real point of contact 
at Paul’s thought. His final answer regarding 
the possibility or impossibility of a resurrection 
body is “the sovereign power of God.” It is 
the answer that he gives to the problem of the 
rejection of Israel in Romans ix., and it is the 
answer that he gives here. ‘‘ God giveth it a body 
even as it pleased Him.”’ The highest manifestation 
that Paul knows of the power of God is the Resur- 
rection of Jesus. ‘‘ He who raised Christ Jesus from 
the dead shall make even your mortal bodies live by 
the Spirit that dwelleth in you.” The Greek word 
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means—‘ shall confer on them life.” The words 
do not imply any “ quickening’’ of the actual 
flesh. The human spirit and the human body 
together, are regarded as uniting to form one com- 
plete person. He means that the whole person 
is quickened by the life-giving Spirit. Paul has in 
view in this passage, what we would call the 
physical life of the believer, not merely the body 
qué body.t His utterance about the fate of the 
actual body are quite decisive. “‘My outward 
man decays’’ (2 Cor. iv. 16). ‘“‘ Flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the Kingdom of God ”’ (1 Cor. xv. 50). 

Paul never analyses, as we do, the single fact of 
death. Separate it from the fact of sin, and say 
that death was in the world before sin, and 
immediately we are speaking of death in a sense 
alien to Paul’s thought. We mean physical death, 
apart from any moral considerations whatever. 
For Paul, like all the Biblical writers, the distinc- 
tion between moral and physical is meaningless. 
Death separates from God, and so does sin, and 
the two are in his thought bound up in one 
conception of doom and despair. Occasionally, 
he speaks of death and dying in the ordinary 
physical sense; then, however, he speaks of a death 
that has lost its terrors. His normal use of the 
word ‘‘death’’ connotes, not the destruction, 
but the negation, the withering of the whole person- 
ality. It means the complete suspension of all those 
energies, moral, intellectual, emotional, and physical, 
which go to form the unity of life. ‘‘ He would not 
have affirmed of the believer that originally he 
possessed a natural life, but when he surrendered 
himself to Christ received a spiritual. The new 
life is a renewal of the old from its very foundations. 
*H. A.A. Kennedy, “St Paul’s Conceptions of the Last Things,” 
P. 153. 
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It is not a renewal of one part, but of the whole. 
It embraces the physical (to use our distinctions) 
as well as the ethical or religious. For St. Paul 
the sum of the believer’s experiences is a unity. 
Life includes the totality of his energies. It cannot 
be divided up into provinces, of which one may 
be contrasted with another. Its only contrast 
lies in death. Death, for the apostle, means the 
ruin of the whole personality. Life means its 
triumphant continuance in the power of the Spirit 
beyond the barriers of earth and time, in con- 
formity with the nature of the glorified Christ, who 
is the image of the invisible God 

4. Individuality in the life to come.—While we bear 
in mind that it is this supreme interest in personal 
immortality which accounts for the emphasis that 
Paul lays on his doctrine of the spiritual body, 
it has to be remembered that even a doctrine of 
personal immortality may fall short of satisfying 
the deepest instincts of the human soul as directed 
to the life hereafter. Personality must include 
the instinct for individuality. If a distinction is 
to be drawn between personality and individuality, 
we might say that personality safeguards us 
against mere absorption in the divine World-Soul, 
in God; individuality against absorption in mere 
uniformity, both here and hereafter. The Christian 
dogmatic expression of immortality has done full 
justice to personality, but has hardly done justice 
to individuality. The later Jewish thought on this 
subject, contemporary with Paul, suffered from the 
same defect. The picture is of a life characterised 
by intolerable, colourless monotony. Bousset 
(‘Religion des Judenthums,” p. 318) quotes the 
utterance of a certain Rabbi; in the future life 
“there is neither eating nor drinking, neither 
* Kennedy, “St. Paul’s Conceptions of the Last Things,” p. 157. 
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reproduction nor growth, but the righteous sit with 
crowns on their heads, and enjoy themselves in the 
brightness of the godhead.” Very seldom in the 
apocalyptic literature do we find religious and 
ethical conceptions of the life to come. 

The future life has been imagined as a featureless 
level of personal existence, where all individual 
tastes and activities are hidden in a blaze of eternal 
light. Popular conceptions of the future life, largely 
based on literal interpretations of the pictorial 
language of the Bible, suffer much from this 
monotonous uniformity ; it must be confessed that 
scientific theology has ultimately been responsible for 
the grave defect. Not enough scope has been given 
to the passion for individuality. Poets like 
Browning in ‘‘ Andrea del Sarto,” have expressed it: 

““ What would one have ? 
In heaven, perhaps, new chances, one more chance— 
Four great walls in the New Jerusalem 
Meted on each side by the angel’s reed, 


For Leonard, Rafael, Agnolo and me 
To cover.” 


or in ‘“‘ Abt Vogler”’: 


“Therefore to whom turn I but to Thee, the ineffable Name ? 
Builder and maker, Thou, of houses not made with hands ! 

What, have fear of change from Thee who art ever the same ? 
Doubt that Thy power can fillthe heart that Thy power expands ? 

There shall never be one lost good! What was, shali live as before ; 
The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying sound ; 

What was good, shall be good, with, for evil, so much good more ; 
On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven, a perfect round. 


‘¢ All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good, shall exist ; 
Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor good, nor power 

Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist, 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 

The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 

Are music sent up to Gcd by the lover and the bard ; 
Enough that He heard it once: we shall hear it by and by..” 


Katherine Tynan’s poem, ‘‘ The Flower of Youth,” 
written for the heart of the times, expresses in daring 
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fashion the sense that the individuality of youth 
must have its place in the life to come: 
“ Now heaven is by the young invaded ; 
Their laughter’s in the House of God. 
Stainless and simple as He made it 
God keeps the heart o’ the boy unflawed. 
The old wise saints look on and smile, 
They are so young and without guile.” 

Can we find in Paul this recognition of immortal 
individuality ? I think we can. There are at least 
two passages in his writings that are like windows 
enabling us, if only to glance, at certain thoughts 
of his inmost soul, which seem to turn in this direct- 
tion. Both are found in the Corinthian letters, 
I Cor. iii, 10-15 and xv. 38-42. (1) In the first 
passage he has in mind the sectarianism that was 
rife in Corinth, and the exaggerated rivalry that 
sharply distinguished the types of message and 
activity, which were seen in Paul and Apollos and 
Cephas. Paul is, of course, thinking specially of 
what we would call religious activity, but he 
clearly recognises the great principle of individuality, 
which must have free scope within the great temple 
of the Christian Church, an individuality both of 
preacher, and of hearer (cf. vv. 21, 22). The great 
Day-break, with its cleansing fire, will test each 
man’s work, and that which is intrinsically valuable 
and precious—“‘ gold, silver, precious stones ’’— 
will stand the test. There is a clear recognition that 
much of our human activity is dross. The fire of 

In a striking volume of war sermons by the Rev. Charles 
Allan, of Greenock, the following passage occurs : ‘‘ We had looked 
on the Beyond as the last refuge of world-worn and world-weary 
souls. But our boys have changed all that for us, and set our hearts 
singing even.at the hour of burnt offering a new song of the Lord, 
with itschorusing trumpets calling to joys undreamed and deeds 
of high emprise. Greatly daring, we had hoped that out of the war 


would come a new earth. And already it has given us a new 
heaven.’’—‘‘ The Beautiful Thing that has happened to our Boys,’ 


p. 127. 
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judgment is a cleansing and refining fire, which 
leaves untouched the gold of human thought and 
effort. It will devour all useless and wrong activity. 
This will involve personal pain; we shall “ suffer 
loss,” but the man himself will be snatched from 
the flames. We might also compare the passage 
recounting the variety of the gifts of the Spirit 
(x Cor. xii. 47.). (2) 1 Cor. xv. 38-42 is even more 
relevant to the subject. God, he says, will provide 
not only an organism of spiritual expression, a body, 
in the life to come, but He will provide a fit and suit- 
able body for each spirit or personality, “as it 
pleases Him.” This is confirmed by the variety 
of such bodies in nature. Each seed that falls into 
the ground and dies, is provided with a suitable 
body, when it springs up. Each animal has its 
own kind of capacity, varying with its constitution 
and needs. Even the heavenly ‘“‘ bodies,’’ sun, 
moon, and stars, differ from one another in “‘ glory ”’ 
where the word “ glory’ is used in a physical sense 
not alien to the meaning—“brightness’’—it some- 
times has in the Old Testament. It is uncertain 
whether Paul looks upon the sun, moon and stars, 
like Plato, Philo and the Stoics, as living beings. 
We may be sure that many of his hearers did. 
Their “glory” is a manifestation of the divine 
power, and even they are not monotonously 
uniform. To speak in modern terms, Paul believes 
that it is a law of nature that whether in natural or 
in spiritual forms of existence, individuality is 
preserved, and a body is provided which is best 
fitted to be the organ of the life that informs it.? 
“So also is the resurrection of the dead.” 

“What we all wish to keep,” says James, “ is 
just these individual restrictions, these self-same 
tendencies and peculiarities that define us to our- 

* of. H. A. A. Kennedy, of. cit., pp. 244ff. 
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selves and others, and constitute our identity, so 
called. Our finitenesses and limitations seem to 
be our personal essence; and when the finiting 
organ drops away, and our several spirits revert 
to their original source and resume their unrestricted 
conditions, will they be anything like those sweet 
streams of feeling which we know, and which even 
now our brains aresifting out from the great reservoir 
for our enjoyment here below.’* In the monograph 
from which these words are taken, the writer speaks 
of the modern difficulty of the ‘incredible and 
intolerable number of beings, which with our 
modern imagination, we must believe to be 
immortal, if immortality be true.’”’? It is a 
difficulty that arises from the _ vaster scale 
of times, spaces, and numbers, opened up by 
modern science. “‘ How inessential in the eyes 
of God must be the small surplus of the 
individual’s merit, swamped as it is in the vast 
ocean of the common merit of mankind, dumbly 
and undauntedly doing the fundamental duty, 
and living the heroic life: ’’3 It is interesting to 
note that James’s solution is a religious solution. 
The love of God has no “ saturation-point of interest,’ 
like ours. He “has so inexhaustible a capacity 
for love that His call and need is for a literally 
endless accumulation of created lives.’”’# And this 
is essentially Paul’s solution also, in obedience to 
the mind of Jesus Himself, who nowhere promul- 
gated the doctrine of individual and personal 
immortality more clearly than when He said, “‘ Are 
not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? Yet not one 
of them shall fall to the ground without your 
Father. The very hairs on your head are all 
numbered. Fear not, therefore, ye are worth 
: «Human Immortality,” pp. 58f. 
2 Op. cit., p. 61. 3Ib. p. 67. 4Ib. p. 82. 
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far more than sparrows’’* (Matt. x. 31.). Paul 
well knew that there is no “ saturation-point of 
interest’? in the love of God. His applications 
of the doctrine of individuality in the future life 
have not the range that modern thought and modern 
need require. God never intended Paul, or any 
other New Testament writer, to do for the modern 
mind what it can do for itself. What Paul has given 
us, as part of the revelation of the love of God to 
him, is the divine recognition of this human passion for 
individuality. He states it in relation to questions 
of contemporary interest. In these changeful days, 
when prayer, self-sacrifice, and immortality are the 
three great themes that clamour for Christian 
interpretation, what Paul says on immortality 
is richly suggestive ; especially so his emphasis 
on human individuality in the sight of God. His 
great gospel of free grace includes it, and necessi- 
tates it. He stated it in opposition to his Jewish 
opponents who would have suppressed human 
individuality by their insistence on a single type of 
ritual as necessary to salvation; in his reiteration 
of the doctrine of moral freedom ; above all 
in his great claim that the Gentiles—representing 
that great world of thought and activity little 
understood by the Church of his day—are fellow- 
heirs of Eternal Life. - 


“The distinction is qualitative, not quantitative.’’—Moffatt, 
** The New Testament, a New Translation.” 
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THE term “unio mystica’”—the mystical union 
between Christ and the believer—has become so 
well established in the theological interpretation 
of Paul’s thought, that it seems presumption to 
challenge it. We have already seen that the 
doctrine of the indwelling Christ must be inter- 
preted first of all in relation to the community, and 
nottotheindividual. Thesolitary instance where Paul 
says, ‘‘Christ liveth in me”’ (Gal. ii. 20), he himself 
quickly interprets in language that is meant to 
remove all misunderstanding as to his meaning. 
“ The life that I now live in the flesh, I live by faith 
in the Son of God, who loved me and gave Himself 
for me.”’ He hastens to say that he refers to his 
ordinary life ‘“‘in the flesh.” Evidently ‘ tran- 
siency,’’ which James sets down as one of the notes 
of truly mystical states, in the sense that they cannot 
be sustained for long, is here absent. There are, 
however, many other passages in his writings, that 
seem to bear a mystical sense, as for example where 
he speaks of “‘ dying with Christ,” being “‘ crucified 
with Christ ;”’ or his references to the Christian 
sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
To interpret these utterances in a mystical sense, 
is, one fears, to put large tracts of the Pauline 
experience out of the reach of many. Of course, 

1“ Varieties of Religious Experience,’”’ p. 381. The other three 
notes are ineffability, “noetic’’ quality (state of knowledge) and 
passivity. Ib. pp. 380 f. 
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no one who is habitually distrustful and suspicious 
either of the experience or of the language of 
religious emotion, need hope ever to understand 
Paul. Such emotion must also stand the most 
stringent ethical tests. ‘‘ Mystical” in this con- 
nection is sometimes used in a loose way as synony- 
mous with “ spiritual’”’ or “‘emotional.’’ In this 
sense all religion is mystical. At the same time 
when Paul’s ‘“‘ mystical’? utterances are inter- 
preted as an absorption of his personality in the 
being of Christ, when it is said, as for example by 
Feine,? that there are moments when to Paul “ Christ 
becomes not only a person but, as it were, a 
principle,” one feels that many, with good reason, 
will despair of ever coming to terms with much of 
the Pauline thought. 

The terms mystic and mysticism are extremely 
elusive and difficult to define. Great confusion 
may easily arise in their use. Both philosophy 
and religion may be ‘‘ mystical.”’ With the philo- 
sophical use we have not to do here: only with 
the religious. Sometimes mysticism is made to 
include all religious emotions; religious convic- 
tions that are not arrived at by a process of reason- 
ing; the accompaniments of a moral change like 
conversion. In other words this means that all 
vital religion, that is neither formal nor legalistic, 
is mystical in its relation to reality. The real name 
for what is meant is “ intuitional.’”’ When Jesus 
spoke of the “ Father’”’ and His providence, He 
quite clearly expected—and was not disappointed 
in His expectation—that those to whom He spoke 
would “see’’ what was meant. In no sense is this 
great truth about God a deduction. It is an in- 
tuition. In any true sense, it is not ‘‘ mystical.” 
Dr. Inge’s treatment of the subject in ‘‘ Christian 

*“ Jesus Christus und Paulus,” p. 53. 
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Mysticism ”’ is vitiated by his apparently extending 
the term to include all spiritual, all “ vital’ religious 
experience. The mystic is opposed to the legalist." 
His book is really a defence of the religious against 
the scientific spirit. Mysticism proper may generally 
be defined, not as direct intercourse with God— 
surely all religion is that—but as the definite sense 
that all intervening helps and channels to that 
end, such as symbols or sacraments, are a barrier 
to the immediate knowledge of God. Mysticism 
in the history of religion has usually been a reaction 
against formalism and rationalism. It is essenti- 
ally a protest, and in each age has certain character- 
istics derived from the form of religion it opposes. 
In general God is approached by the mystic directly, 
through purgation, which is usually expressed as 
a struggle between flesh and spirit ; also through 
adoration, which may express itself in a transport 
of love or ecstasy. The mystic has visions, in which 
he “sees,” “hears,” or “feels” ultimate reality. 
Lady Julian of Norwich had visions which, she 
tells us, reached, her in three ways, “‘ by bodily sight, 
by word formed in mine understanding, and by 
spiritual sight.” Of this last, she adds, “ I may never 
fully tell it.”’? 

There are certain general considerations which 
seem to render it impossible to class Paul, on any 
historical estimate of his place in religious thought, 
among the religious mystics. For example, the 
‘joy’ which is so characteristic a mood of his, 
is quite unlike the ecstasy of the mystic. One 
grave defect of interpretation in Myers’ classical 
poem, ‘‘ Saint Paul,” is that he sometimes makes 
Paul speak in the passionate language of sexual 
human love, a typical mystic form of expression 

e.g.) pp. 5f, 36. 
2C, F. E. Spurgeon, “* Mysticism,” p. 120. 
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of which Paul is quite incapable. His attitude, 
also, towards pain and evil and sin is quite un- 
mystical. They are factual, independent realities. 
“ Tribulation’ is, with him, a favourite expression, 
and no one can question his sense of the reality of 
sin. Again, surely, “‘ purgation”’ in Paul is not a 
condition, but a result of union with God and Christ. 
Anything else would negative his gospel of free 
grace, and would not exclude boasting. It would 
be a serious disadvantage if Paul had to be identi- 
fied with any single type of religious thought, such 
as the mystical. On that hypothesis the extra- 
ordinary universality of his appeal would be 
inexplicable. 

It is, however, perplexing to find that Paul 
undoubtedly describes himself as capable of certain 
“visions ’’ and “revelations” that can cnly be 
described as mystical. He speaks “in tongues 
more than you all.”* The experience described 
in 2 Cor. xii. 2f, evidently did not stand alone, 
_ and certainly betokens the mystic temperament. 
The ascent into Paradise, and the hearing of words 
“unlawful for a man to utter” are decisive on this 
score. There was undoubtedly a mystical strain 
in Jewish thought, expressed quite clearly not only 
in the apocalyptic writings, but also in Rabbinism. 
In the latter, however, ecstatic experiences seem 
to have been not only held in check, but even 
discouraged, especially in later times. The ecstatic 
condition also played a part in the prophetic 
experience in the Old Testament.s The words of 
Psalm Ixxiii. 23-26 have been called mystical in 
tone, but are really an example of religious intu- 
ition. We have no space to enter into this matter 

*I Cor. xiv. 6, 18. 

2 Sirach, iii. 22. 

31 Sam. x, 5, 6, 10, xix. 20,24; Ezekiel xxxvii. rf. 
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fully, and the reader must be referred to the dis- 
cussion in Kennedy’s “St. Paul and the Mystery- 
Religions ”’ (pp ages Or < to Abelson, ‘‘ The 
Immanence of God in Rabbinic Literature” (passim, 
especially pp. 367-375). One characteristic of all 
true mysticism is passivity. The subject’s will is 
merged in a superior power; in other words his 
personality is absorbed. As Inge points out, 
distinction, and not separation, is the mark of 
personality." In Jewish thought in its so-called 
“mystical ’’ developments, there is always a cor- 
rective instinct which insists that the human per- 
sonality is distinct, but not separate from God. 
The man can always say, ‘“‘ Here am I, send me.’ 
In this sense Paul is normally Hebrew of the 
Hebrews. ‘‘ Work out your own salvation 

for it is God that worketh in you.” 

The important thing to note, in Paul’s case, is the 
attitude he adopts towards his own “mystical” 
experiences. In no case does his type of thought 
betoken individuality more clearly than in this 
connection. We may sum up what deserves to be 
said on this matter under three headings. 

I. His attitude towards his own “‘ visions’’ and 
“revelations ”’ (2 Cor. xii. rf). 

2. Towards the ecstatic spiritual phenomena 
described in 1 Cor. xii. 

3. Towards the non-Christian mysticism of his 
day, which had permeated the whole Graeco-Roman 
world through the influence of the Hellenistic 
mystery-religions. 

I. Paul’s “visions”? and “‘ revelations.” 

_ The passage, 2 Cor. xii. 1f, may be thus trans- 
lated : —“‘I am driven to make a boastful claim. 


¢ 


1 Op, cit., p. 30. 
? of. ““ Son of Man, stand upon thy feet, and I willspeak unto thee.” 
Ezek. ii. 1. 
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There is nothing to be gained by it, but visions and 
revelations of the Lord may naturally be mentioned 
heret. Fourteen years ago, a man in Christ whom 
I know, wascaught up to the third heaven. Was he 
in the body or out of it? I don’t know. God 
knows. What I do know isthat this man, inthe body 
or out of it (God knows which), was caught up into 
Paradise, and heard unspeakably sacred words, 
beyond the power of human speech to repeat. Of 
the fact of this experience, I am prepared to boast, 
but not of my share in it, except as regards the 
human weaknesses that accompanied it. If I did 
care to boast of other similar experiences, I would 
be no ‘fool,’ for I would be speaking the truth. 
I refrain, however ; for it is my wish that no one 
should make an estimate of me on any other grounds 
than what he sees in me, or gathers from my words.” 

The passage is a striking one, if for no other reason 
than the evident anxiety of Paul to avoid using, 
so far as “‘ visions’ are concerned, the first personal 
pronoun, and his speaking of himself as a third 
person—“‘a man in Christ.” He shows no such 
hesitation in the course of his ordinary writing. 
The attitude of critical detachment towards this 
vision is very marked. He sets no permanent 
value upon it as substantiating his claim to apostle- 
ship, which is established much more convincingly 
by his sufferings than by his ecstasies. Paul’s 
supreme concern is to demonstrate that Jesus 
Christ speaks and works through him. The strength 
of Jesus is made perfect in his weakness. No doubt 
this attitude of caution towards “ mysteries”’ is a 
symptom of the Rabbinical strain in Paul’s mind. 
It is also, however, a mark of the religious thinker, 
who clearly understands, and desires it to be 

‘ Lit. “I will come to visions,” etc., as though the topic naturally 
obtruded itself in the connection and train of thought. 
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understood, that Christianity is not dependent on 
certain abnormal and extraordinary mental states, 
but is capable of making its appeal to the normal 
and universal human life. God makes His presence 
felt in human hearts by the “ gifts” of the Spirit, 
and these “gifts” or “talents” are manifold. 
“‘ There are varieties of talents, but the same Spirit ; 
there are varieties of service, but the same Lord ; 
there are varieties of effects, but the same God 
who effects everything in everyone” (1 Cor. xii. 4 f, 
Moffatt). 

In this connection the important question is raised 
as to whether Paul’s conversion experience is to 
be interpreted as a “‘ mystical’’ experience.? Paul 
certainly speaks of it as a “revelation” in Gal. i. 
16, and the three accounts of it given in Acts, while 
differing in certain details which need not disturb 
us, at least agree in this, that the risen Jesus 
appeared to Paul, and spoke to him. The fact, 
however, that Paul speaks of it as a revelation, does 
not involve that it was also a “ vision” properly 
speaking. Visions areonly one of the ways in which 
revelations may be made. It is, of course, im- 
possible to identify the vision described in 2 Cor. 
xii. If with the conversion experience. Paul 
gives certain historical data which would bring 
the experience within the period of his Christian 
life, but the “fourteen years ago’”’ would indicate 
a date in or about the year 44 a.D., and about 
six years subsequent to the conversion. Moreover, 
while on the Damascus road, Paul “ fell to the 
ground’’; here he describes himself as ‘‘in the body 
or out of the body, I cannot tell,’ and as “ caught 
up into the third heaven.”’ In addition to all this, 
it is inconceivable that Paul should take up that 
position of critical detachment towards his con- 

tSee Inge, op. cit. p. 63. 
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version experience, which he occupies in this narra- 
tive. It is unwarrantable to regard the conversion 
experience as one of the same character as this 
vision. For one thing, the subjective conditions 
are different. The “rapture” of 2 Cor. xii. 17 
is spoken of as something quite incomprehen- 
sible. Paul does not really know what happened. 
He knows only that it happened to “a man in 
Christ,” in other words that it belonged to his own 
Christian experience. There is even no ground 
for saying that it was ever repeated. Now this 
tone is altogether different from that adopted in 
regard to the conversion experience. Again and 
again he refers to that.as the decisive and deter- 
mining influence of his life. It is capable of being 
classified among the objective facts of the Christiar. 
gospel (xz Cor. xv. 8). 

Sometimes a parallel to Paul’s sense of being “in 
Christ,’ is sought in the absorption of one person- 
ality in another, such as is exemplified inthe case of 
human love and friendship. Matthew Arnold’s 
“St. Paul and Protestantism’ is occupied with 
this idea. “ The voluntary, rational, and human 
world, of righteousness, moral choice, effort, filled 
the first place in his spirit. But the necessary, 
mystical, and divine world, of influence, sympathy, 
emotion, filled the second; and he could pass 
naturally from the one world to the other. 

caer Of such a mysterious power and 
its operations some clear notion may be got 
by anybody who has ever had any overpower- 
ing attachment. Everyone knows how being in 
love changes for the time a man’s spiritual 
atmosphere, and makes animation and buoyancy 
where. before there was flatness and dulness. 

A powerful attachment will give a man 
spirits and confidence which he could by no means 
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call up or command of himself; and in this mood 
he can do wonders which would not be possible 
to him without it. We have seen how Paul felt 
himself to be for the sake of righteousness appre- 
hended, to use his own expression, by Christ” 
(pop. ed. pp. 40ff). In another passage he speaks 
of “the wonder-working power of attachment” 
acting upon Paul’s ‘“‘moral sympathies, and the 
desire of righteousness.” ‘ Paul felt this power 
penetrate him; and he felt, also, how by perfectly 
identifying himself through it with Jesus, and in 
no other way, could he ever get the confidence and 
the force to do as Jesus did. He thus found a point 
in which the mighty world outside man, and the 
weak world inside him, seemed to combine for his 
salvation. The struggling stream of duty, which 
had not volume enough to bear him to his goal, 
was suddenly reinforced by the immense tidal wave 
of sympathy and emotion” (7b. p. 47). 

Arnold forgets that Paul’s ‘‘ moral sympathies ”’ 
were once all against Jesus, and that his “ desire 
of righteousness”’ was not only “acted upon”’ 
but shattered by his ‘‘ apprehension.’’ His passion 
of love for Jesus is indeed without a parallel in the 
history of religious emotions, but it is forgotten 
that the love is evoked by the particular relation- 
ship described as being “in Christ,’ and not vice 
versa. In the origin of this relationship, God in 
Christ is the Agent. It is not more and not less 
mystical in its nature than the sense of sonship 
with God, which is the supreme gift of the spirit. 
I do not believe that, judging by Paul’s frankly 
critical attitude towards all over-powering 
religious emotion, he would have understood 
any human analogies of love or friendship as 
interpretations of his “union” with Christ. The 
inward relationship, the being ‘“‘in Christ,’ is 
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clearly open to all, and is indeed a synonym for 
being a Christian. He has no idea that it 
is dependent upon temperamental conditions. 
The formula ‘‘in Christ” is frequently used in 
connections that exclude the idea of a _ tense 
emotional state or of any mystical absorption." 
“‘ In Christ ’’ expresses the source of will and activity 
in general (Phil. iv. 13) ; the atmosphere of mental 
judgment and modes of conduct (Romans xiv. 14 ; 
1 Cor. iv. 17); the stay in suffering (2 Cor. xiii. 4) ; 
the spring of joy (Phil. iv. 10) ; the source of love | 
to men (2 Cor. v. 4); of longing and pity (Phil. i. 
8); of truth and sincerity (2 Cor. xi. 10; Romans 
1X oT): 

2. This question of Paul’s mysticism may also 
be suggestively treated in connection with his attitude 
towards the ecstatic phenomena, produced by the 
Spint, in such a community as the Christian Church 
at Corinth (m1 Cor. xii. If). These phenomena 
were evidently of a very varied character, physical, 
intellectual, moral, and religious. Paul was clearly 
conscious that in himself were united, in a remark- 
able degree, these “ gifts’? of the Spirit that are 
enumerated,? apart from those of a more pro- 
nouncedly ecstatic character, which he also shared. 
There can be no doubt, also, that Paul identifies 
completely the being “in Christ,’ and being “in 
the Spirit,” so far as his own religious experience 
was concerned. Theologically, it may be possible 
to separate the two, and it is convenient and 
necessary to do so, chiefly that due weight may be 
given to Paul’s view of the person of Christ. It 
is theologically misleading simply to identify 
as objective facts, the risen Christ and the Spirit. 
The Spirit is the Spirit of God, bestowed through 

‘of. J. Weiss, “ Urchristenthum,”’ p. 359. 
?¢.g., 1 Cor. iii. 5, Gal. i. 1, 2. Cor. xiii. 3, Rom. xv. 18, 29. 
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the risen Christ. This is Paul’s distinctive con- 
tribution to New Testament thought on the subject. 

It is permissible to regard these spiritual pheno- 
mena at Corinth as at least containing the raw 
material of ‘‘ mysticism.’’ At the same time it 
has to be remembered that they are often present 
where there exists any extraordinary state of 
spiritual ferment, such as a religious revival. There 
is always a tendency to regard them as exclusively 
representing the kind of experience that denotes 
true knowledge of God. Thus: they come to 
be regarded as “ mystical.” What then is Paul’s 
attitude towards these phenomena? It may be 
described in Wernle’s phrase as “ the subordina- 
tion of mysticism.’ Doubtless the manifestations 
at Corinth were connected with the ordinary 
Messianic expectations, which characterised the 
primitive preaching. The Spirit was the sign of 
the new Messianic age, according to prophecy 
(Acts ii. 177). Paul’s original contribution to 
Christian thought on the subject is very marked, 
and is in a direction that tends to “ subordinate 
mysticism ’”’ to the more permanent phenomena of 
the ordinary Christian life. The same tendency is 
seen in the Thessalonian letters, in his emphasis 
on the dignity of labour and the value of conduct, 
in presence of the disturbing effects produced by 
an immediate expectation of the Second Advent 
(live toy sv. 6-10; 11 a t3) ili.” 6, i, “027s: 
Moffatt’s translation). 

Paul’s contribution to the subject may be thus 
‘summarised :— 

(1) He makes no distinction between what are called 
the “ gifts”’ of the Spint, and the ordinary graces 
of the Christian life. There was an undoubted 


‘ cf. D. Somerville, “‘ St. Paul’s Conception of Christ,” pp. 113 ff. 
2 See P. Wernle, “‘ The Beginnings of Christianity,” I. pp. 254ff. 
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tendency in the primitive Church to exalt the 
“ gifts,” especially those of a pronouncedly ecstatic 
character, to a place of undue prominence and 
importance. Paul lays down the principle that 
every “ gift’? must be employed for the good of the 
whole, in love; that tongues and prophesying 
must be interpreted, and their meaning made access- 
ible to the ordinary person ; that there are “‘ ordin-- 
ary’ people with ordinary gifts and capacities in 
the Christian Church, who are also “ spirit-filled ”’ 
men (I Cor. xii. 29-30). In this connection his 
parable of the body and its members is eloquent 
(x Cor. xii. 12-26). The classical utterance of his 
meaning is Gal. v. 22. All religious experiences 
of whatever kind are known and tested by their 
ethical fruits. The “Spirit” is really Paul’s com- 
prehensive term for the sum of religious experiences. 
To say, as Paul does, that the whole Christian life 
is spiritual, and spiritually conditioned, is an epoch- 
making advance on the thought of his time. It 
means that the most wonderful thing in Christianity 
is the miracle of the Christian personality, and 
goes far to break down any purely formal distinc- 
tions between sacred and secular. It really underlies 
the conception that all who have made the Christian 
profession, and become members of the Christian 
community, are “saints.” 

(2) Paul identifies the Spirit, which is the Spirit 
of God, and the Spirit of Christ (Romans viii. 9, 14; 
Gal. iv. 6). The primitive Messianic view in the 
Christian Church was that the Spirit was given 
through Christ—a substitute, as it were, for His 
presence, “until He come,” and a token of the 
advent of His Kingdom. Paul first brings the 
“Spirit ’ into line with the Jesus of history, a 
process which was completed in the Fourth Gospel. 
Thereby the Spirit is prevented from becoming a 
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mere vague influence of God: and by the identi- 
fication with Christ, the God whose Spirit it is, 
is defined. When Paul makes this identification, 
he is not diluting the idea of Christ into some- 
thingimpersonalandabstract. That would have been 
impossible to Paul, who had seen Him. He is not 
moving in the direction of mysticism, but away 
from it. What he does really is to Christianise 
the Spirit." Jesus is at once the perfect embodi- 
ment, the only channel, and the only source of the 
Spirit. “ By drawing close the bond between 
the gift and the person, and identifying the Spirit 
of God with the energy of the personal life of Jesus, 
Paul furnished a test by which phenomena really 
due to the divine Spirit might be discriminated 
from others that did not proceed from that source. 
For what comes from the Spirit of God must 
authenticate itself as such by its being in harmony 
with the Spirit of Christ, the Spirit exhibited in the 
character and deeds of Jesus of Nazareth,’ 
Incidentally it may be remarked that this identi- 
fication indicates a very real knowledge on Paul’s 
part of the earthly life and character of Jesus. He 
does much more than simply equate two kinds 
of transcendental experience, the Spirit and the 
risen Christ, in the heart of the Christian. That 
would simply be tautology. The impress of Paul’s 
individuality is seen in his emphasis on this inalien- 
able connection between the Christ of history and 
the Christ of experience. No conception is more 
meaningless as a guide to the interpretation of New 
Testament thought, than the alternative, “ Jesus 
or Christ.” It is a striking fact that Paul, who in 
all probability had never seen Jesus in the flesh, 
should thus have been the first to recall the Church 
to the importance of historical fact. 
xP. Wernle, of. cit. I., 265. *D. Somerville, op. cit. p. 117. 
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(3) At the same time, this 7s not in order to vecall 
Christians to the past, but to remind them of the signi- 
ficance of the present. He does not ask them to 
vemember, lut to realise. The living Jesus is present 
in the Spirit in His Church. This is the true signi- 
ficance of the term “ body of Christ’ as applied 
to the Church (1 Cor. xii. 27). The community, 
and not the individual is the ‘‘ body” of Christ. 
No apter word could have been chosen than “‘ body,” 
which already had the significance of a community, 
and at the same time expressed the sense of the 
personal presence of Jesus with His Church, 
Other terms in this connection applied to the com- 
munity, are “ epistle’’ (2 Cor. iii. 3)—*‘ You are a 
letter of Christ, which I have been employed to 
write’; ‘* mirror” (2 Cor. iii. 18); temple 
(1 Cor. iii. 16), with special reference to sectarianism. 
As has already been pointed out, the conception of 
the “‘ indwelling Christ ’’ applied to the individual 
must be approached from this point of view. 
The union of the Christian with Christ is not primarily 
a union of the individual soul with Christ, but an 
organic unity of all believers with Christ. The 
individual cannot develop his rea] personality without 
others, and he cannot enter into living union with 
Christ without others.t The stirring of the new 
life, the new moral energy within them, the absence 
of fear, are the outcome of the personal energy of 
the exalted Christ in the members of His body. 
It is hardly conceivable that Paul should have 
regarded it as an adequate expression of his mean- 
ing, that the risen Christ should dwell within 
the heart of a single individual, as a kind of second 
self. The gift of the risen Christ needs more than 
one pair of hands to receive it, and more than one 
heart to manifest its full power, and adequately 

"of. W. R. Inge, op. cit. p. 68. 
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to express our sense of wonder and adoration. 
It is a social’ gift. ‘“ We comprehend with all 
saints the length and breadth, and height and 
depth of the love of Christ which passeth know- 
ledge.”” It is not to be denied that a real religious 
life may be present, and in certain expressions of | 
it, can only be present, in a single detached and 
solitary experience. Yet it cannot be over- 
emphasised that from the New Testament point of 
view, pure individualism in religion is a maimed 
and broken type. Christianity needs and demands 
channels of expression, both spiritual, moral, and 
intellectual, which the “ Church” alone can give. 
The bond that unites us is an individual sense of 
what Christ has done, and is doing for us; and when 
men are as deeply touched by Christ as the Christ- 
ians of the New Testament, they find themselves 
wonderfully alike, beneath all the individual forms 
of outward expression. All great emotions have 
this unifying tendency. A common sorrow unites 
men; much more the experience of a common 
“salvation” in the New Testament sense. 

4. When Paul seeks to check the antinomian 
influences of the gospel of the grace of God, it 
as to the “Lordship” of Jesus that he appeals. 
“Lord” is no mystical term. ‘‘ The Lord is the 
Spirit.” We have already seen in the preceding 
chapter, how he “ personalises’’ the relationship 
with Jesus Christ, when ethical questions of the 
kind arise. For him, Jesus’ Lordship is the out- 
growth of His historic life (Phil. ii. 7-10). The path 
of humiliation and self-abnegation that led to it, 
is the supreme ethical example. The secret of 
Lordship is obedience, Sometimes, instead of 
emphasising the “ Lord,’ he emphasises the 
“ kingdom ”’ of which He is Lord, and for a similar 
ethical purpose. “Our citizenship is in heaven” 
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(Phil. iii. 20). While it cannot be denied that Paul 
possesses, among other endowments, the mystical 
temperament, it is extremely striking to note that 
he is fully alive to its dangers, and that his message, 
in its essence, requires no mystical temperament 
in order to understand and to receive it. The 
power of his individuality is most clearly felt in 
this ‘“‘ subordination of mysticism.” 

3. There is, however, a whole group of ideas 
in Paul’s thought, which at first sight can only 
be interpreted in a mystical sense. He speaks of 
“dying with Christ ;” being ‘“‘ buried with Him 
in baptism; ” being “ crucified with Christ.” 

“ Wherever I go, I carry about in my body the 
dying of Jesus, that the life also of Jesus may 
be manifested in my body. Every day of my 
life I am a prey to death for Jesus’ sake, that the 
life of Jesus may be manifested in my mortal flesh ” 
(2 Cor. iv. Io, 11). 

His interpretation of the Sacraments of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper also belongs to this group of 
ideas, but the consideration of these demands a 
special chapter. 

The question is acute at the present day, as 
to Paul’s relationship with the mystery-religions. 
Space entirely forbids any really adequate treatment 
of the matter here. The English reader must be 
referred to the writings of Dr. P. Gardner* or Dr. 
Kirsopp Lake,? both convinced exponents of the 
point of view which emphasises the influence of 
mystery ideas on Paul’s thought. A balanced and 
to my mind conclusive judgment on the whole 
matter is contained in Dr. Kennedy’s “ St. Paul and 
the Mystery-religions,” the only work of the kind in 
English. There full references will be found to the 

«“ The Religious Experience of St. Paul.” 
2“ The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul.” 
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German and French literature on the subject. It 
is a matter for deep regret that the masterly little 
work of A. Jacoby, “Die Antiken Mysterien- 
religionen und das Christenthum,” has not yet 
found a translator. 

What are the mystery-religions ? Briefly they 
may be defined as an extraordinary spiritual result 
of the conquests of Alexander the Great. In his train, 
there were let loose upon the Greco-Roman world 
an extraordinary variety of religious influences. 
His world-wide conquests had opened up roads 
along which there travelled a strange medley of 
religious ideas from Egypt, Persia, Phrygia, India. 
The prevailing type of thought in the Roman world 
was Greek. The general type of popular religion 
in cities like Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, Colossae, 
where it was not Diaspora Judaism, was Greek, 
Or more correctly, Hellenistic. In other words, 
it was an amazing blend of Eastern and Western 
religious thought. The Greek mythology had 
fallen before the corroding influences of Greek 
philosophy. Plato, for example, sweeps away the 
stories of the Olympian gods on the ground that 
many of them are immoral. In Paul’s day, Greek 
thought was dominated by Stoicism, which made 
more appeal to popular sentiment and ordinary 
human instinct than Epicureanism, its rival system. 
Yet, as the old gods went, new gods arrived. No 
philosophy can be a perfect substitute for religion. 
Professor Gilbert Murray compares the philosophy 
of the time to the flowers in our garden, and the 
religion to the weeds, and adds, ‘‘ The flowers we 
keep alive with difficulty; the weeds are what 
conquer us.”* In this case the “‘ weeds’’ did conquer. 
Amid the general sense of the insecurity of human 
life, following on military conquest and military 

*“ Four Stages of Greek Religion,” p. 109, 
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despotism ; the decay of the religion of the Greek 
polis, the independent city-state; the growing 
spirit of cosmopolitanism that went hand in hand 
with the growth of the Roman Empire,t and made 
men feel what the socialist of to-day calls “‘ The 
International,’ the human individual began to feel 
himself alone, so far as the deepest religious instincts 
of his nature were concerned. It has to be remem- 
bered that probably at no time in the world’s history 
was the religious instinct stronger, and religion less 
dogmatic than at the beginnings of the Christian 
era. Religions as well as nations and races were 
blended. Men were seeking after an unknown 
God, if haply they might find Him. Plato, long 
before, had banished God from the material 
world, and men felt that if they were to find 
Him, they must strain beyond the life of the 
senses, and detach themselves from the clogging 
sensations of the body. There is, of course, an 
inscrutable element in all this strange mood. It 
can only be explained as a freparatio evangelica. 
It was the “fulness of time,” not only in Judea, 
but in the whole Greco-Roman world. Men spoke 
of the ‘‘ Divine,” not of God; for the Greek theos 
was an extraordinarily fluid conception. It simply 
stood for ‘‘immortal being.”? The Divine was 
a mystery, and union with the Divine meant, 
becoming a “god,” i.e, immortal. It meant 
“salvation.” It could only be achieved by 
“initiation,” a “ new birth.” At the same 
time popular religion demanded something more 
real and tangible than simply a vague conception 
of the Divine. This was supplied by the return 
of the old Greek gods, by the coming of many gods 
atl, ths Jor oi Turow, sa Ronee tea 
2 W. R. Inge, ‘‘ Christian Mysticism,” pp. 356 f. 
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with Eastern names, by the personalising of the 
processes of nature, of fate, of the stars. 

These “ mystery-religions’” of which we speak, 
provided rites, and in their simplified form as 
Hermetic religions, sacred spells. Through these, 
men might become identified in mystic fashion 
with the particular god whom they worshipped. 
It has to be remembered that the system was 
not really polytheistic, but monotheistic. The 
separate gods whose names we have—Isis, Serapis, 
etc.—were really manifestations of the one divine 
principle. They seem to have occupied much the 
same position as the “saints”’ in Roman Catholic 
worship. The main thing for men was to become 
“‘ deified,” to receive, by the observance of certain 
rites and lustral practices, the seed of the divine 
immortality within their being. The religious 
life of the time was honeycombed with secret socie- 
ties, each devoted to the worship of particular 
deities. Doubtless there was a good deal that was 
unethical, and actually impure, connected with 
the mystery-worship among these coteries . or 
brotherhoods. It is, however, equally certain 
that the mystery-worship was in the main sincere, 
and, ideally at least, implied moral regeneration.' 

When Paul carried his gospel to the Gentile world, 
one can easily see how “a great door and effectual ”’ 
was open to him. He came with the message of a 
God—“ one God ’’—who offered to men _ the 
“mystery ”’ of His love, and union with Himself, 
irrespective of their intellectual or moral attainments, 
Many would look upon the “ brotherhood ” of Jesus, 
as though He were some new divinity (Acts xvii. 
18f.). Paul ever seeks to turn men from “ idols,” 
to serve the living God. The situation, both in 
Jewish and in pagan religious thought, would give 

1W. R. Inge, op. cit. p. 354. 
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Paul the opportunity for the exercise of that mission- 
ary genius which undoubtedly he possessed in special 
measure ; for conviction and fervour are not the only 
equipment a missionary must possess. In many 
respects Paul was eminently endowed with the 
qualities that were necessary. His own knowledge 
of Judaism and his subsequent breach with it, 
at a stroke, gave him a message which both enabled 
him to meet the arguments and intrigues of Juda- 
ising opponents, and toretain all that was permanent 
in Jewish thought. His training under Gamaliel, 
who favoured Greek culture, must have familiarised 
him with Greek thought, and perhaps it was only 
when he became a Christian missionary that he 
realised the value of Gamaliel’s tolerant teaching. 
Moreover, the mystical strain in his own tempera- 
ment, although essentially Jewish, would enable 
him at least to understand mystics all the world 
over, and to sympathise with their strivings after 
good. He had learned, as he says, in 1 Cor. ix. 
19, 22, to become “ all things to all men, if by any 
means he might save some.” It would be wrong 
to regard such an utterance as indicating a spirit 
of conscious compromise and accommodation. 
There may have been moments when Paul did 
compromise deliberately, as when he circumcised 
Timothy (Acts xvi. 3), or took vows in the Temple 
(Acts xxi. 23f.); in the second instance, at least, 
the compromise was attended with no great success, 
as it deserved to be. In other cases, he deliber- 
ately adopted the religious language of his converts. 
On the other hand, it has to be remembered that 
religious habits persist with extraordinary pertin- 
acity. Paul was to the end a Jew. The marvel 
is that, with his Jewish convictions and strong sense 
of nationality, he was enabled to state so clearly 
the complete abrogation of the Jewish dispensation. 
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Yet dead leaves fall off the tree gradually, or are 
Swept away by the wind; they are not rudely torn 
off by the hand of man. Paul continues to observe 
the Law in certain aspects, as for example the hasten- 
ing of his journey in Acts xx. 16, in order to be at 
Jerusalem for the day of Pentecost. Similarly 
his own mystical temperament would lead him 
not only to sympathise with, but even to adopt, 
with greater ease than most, the terminology of those 
Greco-Roman mystics whom he encountered in 
his missionary preaching. We know how often the 
missionary has to adopt the language and habits 
of thinking of those whom he evangelises, in order 
to make the Christian gospel and the Christian 
Scriptures intelligible to them. Did Paul do so in 
the case of the language of the mystery-religions ? 
One passage in his letters is particularly full of 
interest in this connection—r Cor. ii. 1-iii. 2, These 
verses are sprinkled throughout with ‘ mystery ”’ 
expressions: ‘“‘wisdom’”’; “mystery’?; ‘“ word’’s; 
“spirit’’4” ; “faith ”s; “ power’’s ; “ perfect ’’7 (really 
“of mature experience’; in mystery-language 
“the fully initiated”); ‘“glory’’®; “ spiritual ’’; 
“natural; “ mind’; ‘“‘ babe’; “ milk’’3, The 
writing is addressed to Corinth, a town which by its 
peculiar situation, and by reason of its two ports, was 
particularly open to all the varied influences that 
were at work in the Hellenistic world. Besides the 
remarkable grouping of words in this Corinthian 
passage, we have several other isolated ideas and 
terms of the “mystery’’ type, e¢.g., ‘‘salvation,” 
“enlighten,”’ “knowledge.” We speak in this 
connection of “ mystery ”’ religion, as though it were 

*copla, *wvornpiov, *déyos, trvévua, Saloris, “divauis, 7rédevos, *Sdéa, 
JarvevpatiKds, Wuxixds, “vous ‘vimrvos, yada. See the Greek index in 
Reitzenstein’s ‘‘ Die Hellenistischen Mysterien-religionen,”’ and his 
discussion of these words. 

™% cwrnpia, putigew, ywaous. 
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a strictly defined and well ascertained type of 
religious thought. As a matter of fact, very little 
that is definite is known of these cults. They 
blended even with Jewish ideas, and in some cases 
Christian influence may also be presumed. 

One thing, however, is certain, and must now 
be reckoned with in any adequate treatment of 
Paul’s thought. There undoubtedly existed a 
vocabulary of mysticalreligious terms. These would 
be quite intelligible to those to whom Paul spoke 
in Antioch, Corinth, or Ephesus, and it is equally 
certain that Paul, at times, adopts this vocabulary. 
For example, to take one of the most striking 
instances, the worshipper who has entered upon 
the first stage of initiation into the Attis-mystery, 
z.e., who has been “ born again,” is actually fed with 
milk as though he were a young child, on his way 
to become a man, one who is “grown up.’? 
It is striking that Paul should speak in similar 
terms of his Corinthian converts, who were by 
no means ‘‘ mature”’ in Christian knowledge and 
experience (1 Cor. iii. 1/). This coincidence of 
thought may be made a test-case for our purpose. 
Like any other efficient missionary, Paul adopts a 
terminology familiar to his hearers. That does not 
mean that he also adopts and approves the ideas 
which it expresses—a most important distinction.? 

Again we may take the general conception of 
“salvation.” ‘Salvation’ in Hellenistic mystery 
thought represented a very real yearning of 
humanity. Yet there is an important difference 
between Paul’s use of the term, and its Hellenistic 
usage. In order to be ‘saved,’ the mystery- 
worshipper conceives himself as actually requiring 
to be freed from the ‘ body,” in order that his 

*“Mature.”’ See above, and R. Reitzenstein, op. cit. p. 52. 

? Kennedy, op, cit., p. 119. 
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“soul”? the divine essence within him, may 
receive into itself some ‘“‘ medicine of immor- 
tality.” The actual divine essence of the “god” 
passes over into his being. He is on the way to be 
“ deified,” absorbed into the personality of the god, 
if it is allowable to speak of personality at all in 
connection with such a vague conception as the 
Hellenistic theos. The fact that the idea is wholly 
materialistic does not exclude the possibility of 
certain definite ethical results, of “‘ deification”’ 
which might be good or bad. Now, surely no one 
can seriously contend that Paul means by his concep- 
tion of the indwelling Christ or the indwelling Spirit, 
that a vague divine essence actually passes from the 
Christ to the soul of the Christian believer, making 
him a “spiritual man.” . We have already seen that 
Paul lays great stress on “ the flesh,” or a bodily 
organism, as an inseparable and real element in 
personality, both here and hereafter. The Christian 
life is lived ‘‘ in the flesh,’’ and the bond that unites 
the believer with Christ is one of grateful love. 
There is also a resurrection body. There are 
passages like 2 Cor. iii. 18, where Paul speaks of 
» the believer as being ‘“‘ transformed ’’'—another 
““mystery’’ term—into the image of Christ, by 
“beholding’”” Him. It is indeed “ glory,’ that 
passes over from Christ to the believer, but 
it is used in an ethical sense. There is no idea of 
the substance of Christ’s “light-body’’ passing 
into the body of the believer. Paul always thinks 
of his gospel in terms of power, and not of substance. 

At the same time, it must be conceded that even 
in Hebrew thought the “spirit” is conceived, 
especially in its earlier stages, as a ‘‘substance.” 
As the ethical deepening of religion increased, the 
conception of the ‘“ power” of the Spirit of God 


* meTamoppove bat, 
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comes to drive into the background the idea of an 
imparted substance. It may be useful to quote the 
following from Dr. Kennedy’s work already referred 
to, as it gives expression to a point of view that is 
undeniable: —‘‘ We should frankly admit that the 
processes of ancient psychology are so far removed 
from our habits of thought that it is unsafe to deny 
the survival of realistic notions side by side with such 
profoundly ethical conceptions as those most pro- 
minent in Paul’s use of sfivit. We must recognise 
that he lived in an atmosphere in which everything 
causal was regarded as substantial, in which “force” 
and “‘body”’ constitute no antithesis.’’ 

When Paul speaks of ‘“ dying with Christ,” or 
“being crucified with Christ,” he is undoubtedly 
using language that would convey a certain familiar 
meaning to those who heard it. For example, 
in the Attis-mystery, which really arises out of 
a more ancient spring-festival, at one stage the death 
and resurrection of Attis are represented. A tree, 
bound like a corpse and adorned with garlands, 
is buried within the temple precincts. On the day 
appointed, before the assembled worshippers or 
“initiates,” the grave is opened; a light is brought 
in; and the priest anoints the neck of each wor- 
shipper with a sweet-smelling oil. As he does so, 
he whispers in his ear in mysterious fashion, ‘‘ Be 
of good cheer, Mystae, the god has been saved, 
and for us also shall there be salvation from peril | 
of death.”’* Paul’s phrase, “ baptised into His 
death’? may at least have recalled such con- 
ceptions to the minds of his readers. More will 
be said of this in the chapter that follows on the 
Sacraments. At the same time, it is simply carica- 
turing his thought to assert that the conception 

* OP. cit. p. 153. 

? H. A. A. Kennedy, op. cit., 91; R. Reitzenstein, op. cit., 52. 
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underlying is analogous to that of the death of the 
mystery-god. It is very misleading to isolate single 
expressions of Paul’s in this way. His whole 
conception of Jesus is framed on a different model, 
as compared with the mystery-deities. One 
passage in particular (2 Cor. iv. 10, rz), usually 
classed with the other so-called ‘ mystical” utter- 
ances on the Death of Jesus, can be explained 
without any mystical interpretation whatever :— 
“Wherever I go, I carry about in my body the 
dying of Jesus, that the life also of Jesus may be 
manifested in my body. Every day of my life, I 
am a prey to death for Jesus’ sake, that the life of 
Jesus may be manifested in my mortal flesh.” 
Surely all who suffer and die in the faith of Jesus, 
can express as sheer matter of fact and as demon- 
strable truth, that only in the Cross of Christ do they 
find the ultimate assurance of “‘ dying to live.” 
And Paul is thinking of his own pains, anxieties, 
and vicissitudes. He knows they are gradually 
killing him. Jesus had thus spent Himself. The 
parallel struck him, as it has struck many a believer 
since, between his own experience and that of Jesus. 
Over against the discouraging and depressing—it 
may be terrifying—fact of decaying vitality, he sees 
the Cross of Christ, the dying of Jesus. It means 
for him, in a language clearer than the language 
of his own bodily suffering, a demonstration of 
the love of God, that is also life. Jesus who 
so died is also alive. The life of Jesus is coming 
“out ’’ as it were in his mortal body. As he 
says in another place, “his inward man is being 
renewed day by day.’’ His escapes and renewals 
of strength, his courage and hope, the fresh 
opportunities that each day brings, are as it were 
““a series of resurrections.”? They are a witness 
* Denney, “‘ Expositor’s Bible,’’ 2 Cor. p. 
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to himself and to others of the power of the risen 
Christ. Paul’s_ so-called ‘‘Spirit- and _ Christ- 
mysticism ’”’ can be explained only in terms of his 
experience on the Damascus road, and also it may 
be added, in terms of that experience as interpreted 
and enriched by his life in the Christian community. 
“Tt pleased God to reveal His Son in me,” is a 
description of the conversion experience by one 
who has already shared in the spiritual experiences 
of the Christian Church. The real word for Paul’s 
relationship to the risen Christ is “‘ faith’’—‘ faith 
in the Son of God who loved me, and gave Himself 
for me.” “ This is a faith which has behind it the 
force of an all-subduing love. The emotion is the 
response to the redeeming love of the Cross, the most 
tremendous moral power with which Paul has ever 
come in contact.”? 


*H. A. A. Kennedy, op. cit., pp. 289 ; see also pp. 284-293. 
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XV 
THE SACRAMENTS 


THE individuality of Paul’s teaching, particularly 
regarding the Christian Sacraments, requires to be 
defended against the tendency to regard it as entirely 
moulded by conceptions derived from the con- 
temporary mystery-religion. On no topic is Paul’s 
doctrine less formal and dogmatic than his doctrine 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. In Romans, 
for example, where his Christian teaching is more 
systematised than anywhere else in his writing, 
there is only one reference to Baptism, and none 
at all to the Lord’s Supper. Moreover, it is safe 


‘to say that, to a mind like Paul’s, the insistence 


on ritual gud ritual was completely foreign, just 
as it was foreign to the mind of Jesus. Paul’s 
conception of the Church as the body of Christ 
is the fruit of experience, and a statement of the 
fact that Jesus lives and reigns in the hearts of His 
“saints;’’ he never occupies himself with the 
Church as an institution possessing acertain ordered 
hierarchy. This is the main reason why the Pastoral 
Epistles must be rejected as Pauline in the form 
in which we have them. The Pauline Church 
is a collection of ‘‘ outposts ’’ of heaven, waiting 
for the coming of their Lord from heaven. He 
is much more concerned that the Church should 
be true and loyal in spirit and life to its Lord, 
than that it should have correct institutions. 
The kingdom of God is not based on an outward 
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and material order. It is not “ eating and drinking, 
but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost’”’ (Rom. xiv. 17). Paul does care for 
organisation, as we shall see; but his organising 
ability is directed towards the guidance and 
restraint of certain elemental religious forces, that 
might, if left to themselves, be volcanic and some- 
times revolutionary in their character. It was 
and is a mark of the Christian Church from the very 
beginning that it strives to burst the human bonds 
that are necessary to its efficiency, tugs and strains 
at the moorings that bind it to the shores of this 
life. The absence of this 77pae ulterioris amor, in 
the Church of any age, is a sign not of ordered life, 
but of spiritual death. 

Paul found the Sacraments already existing in the 
Christian Church. He did not invent them or 
institute them. Let us examine some of his refer- 
ences to them. 


I.—BaPTISM. 


Four principal passages may be isolated. 

1. “Ye are all sons of God by faith in Christ 
Jesus. As many as have been baptised into Christ 
have put on Christ as a garment ”’ (Gal. iii. 26, 27). 

2. ““ By one spirit we have all been baptised into 
one body, whether Jews or Greeks, slaves or free, 
and we have all drunk of one spirit ’’ (1 Cor. xii. 13). 

3. ‘‘ Are ye ignorant that as many as have been 
baptised into Christ Jesus, have been baptised 
into His death? We have been buried with Him 
through baptism into His death, in order that as 
Christ was raised from the dead by the glorious 
power of the Father, so we also might live our lives 
in newness of life’ (Romans vi. 3 /.). 

4. “ Buried with Him in baptism, ye were 
thereby raised with Him, according to the measure 
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of your faith in the energy of God who raised Him 
from the dead”’ (Col. ii. 12). 

Two questions emerge in connection with these 
passages. 

I. What is the connection between the Spirit and 
Baptism ? 

2. What is the connection between Baptism and 
the Death of Jesus ? 

I. Baptism and the Spirit.—Paul certainly teaches 
that Baptism implies the communication of the 
Spirit to the individual. Otherwise it would be a 
barren rite. He does not on that account mean 
that the act of submission to Baptism synchronises 
with the reception of the Spirit, or alone makes 
it possible. Baptism by immersion was the sym- 
bolic rite of admission to the Christian Church, 
performed in the case of those whose hearts God’s 
Spirit had already touched. Only adult baptism, 
of course, is in view. In these days, no motive 
but a real one was conceivable as influencing those 
who made a Christian profession. They felt them- 
selves drawn to one another by the common experi- 
ence of the Spirit, and submission to baptism was the 
recognition of this fact, by themselves and by the 
community. Baptism does not confer any 
additional grace, or operate in any magical way. 
Strong emphasis is laid upon the moral responsibi- 
lity attaching to the Sacrament. “‘ As many of 
you as were baptised into Christ, put on Christ 
as a garment.’’* ‘ To put on Christ” is to appear 
before all the world as a Christian, to behave as a 
Christian should, as representing Christ before 


* Zahn, ‘“‘ Komm. zum Neuen Testament,” Gal. iii. 27, quotes Dion. 
Hal. xi. 5 Tov Tapxd’yiov exeivov évdverdai—‘‘ he behaved as a 
despot like Tarquin,” lit. ‘‘ put on Tarquin.’’ EvdvecGac seems also 
to have been used in Mystery terminology (Luc. Somn. 19); the 
above is a good illustration of the way in which Paul adopts 
and adapts the vocabulary. 
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men. Always when Paul speaks of Baptism, he has 
an ethical end in view. Here it is a motive for the 
recognition of Christian freedom and equality. 
In Romans vi. 1f., it is a motive for the main- 
tenance of a high moral standard. In 1 Cor. vi. 
11, Baptism means separation from one world 
and identification with another; this, in view of 
the tendency in Corinth to litigation in heathen 
law-courts. Baptism always presupposes faith. 
2. Baptism and the Death of Jesus.—The third 
and fourth passages quoted above contain this 
thought. It has to be noted, however, that the 
greater portion of Paul’s references to the Death 
of Jesus have no connection with Baptism at all. 
This ought to guide us as to the meaning when 
baptism is mentioned in conjunction with the 
Death of Jesus, and to prevent our attach- 
ing any mystical meaning to these passages. In 
Romans vi. 8, Paul speaks of dying “‘ with Christ ”’ ; 
in Gal. ii. 20 he says, “‘ I have been crucified with — 
Christ.” The passage where he speaks of “ bearing 
about in his body the dying of the Lord Jesus,’’ has 
already been explained” (pp. 240/). The truth 
seems to be that the outward ritual of baptism 
by immersion—the disappearance under the water, 
and the emergence from it—laid hold of Paul’s 
imagination, and was used as a symbol to convey 
what the Death and Resurrection of Jesus meant 
for every believer. We must guard against any 
isolated and atomistic treatment of such language 
as “‘ buried with Him through baptism into His 
death.” What that means must be explained 
by other passages. ‘“‘ Whatever be the significance 
of baptism for Paul . . . when he speaks ofthe 
believer as ‘dying with Christ,’ he has the quite 
definite idea of identification with the relation 
toward sin of the crucified Redeemer, the identi- 
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fication which he sums up in the memorable words 
of Phil. iii. ro.”* Moffatt translates the expression 
just quoted, ‘‘ with my nature transformed to die as 
He died.” Paul means by “dying with Christ,” 
dying to sin as Christ died; by being “ crucified 
with Christ,” dying to the Law. Death annuls 
all obligations and clears off all scores, so far as sin 
and the Law are concerned. Their authority over 
us is dead. Just as Adam’s sin involved all his 
descendants in bondage to sin, so Christ’s one great 
act of death broke the bondage and involved all men 
in the same freedom. How Adam’s sin actually 
involves those who come after him, Paul never 
explains. In some fashion or other Adam is the 
representative of humanity, and it has to be 
remembered that Paul speaks also of men, by 
their own act, involving themselves. ‘‘ Death came 
upon all men inasmuch as all men sinned . . . 
From Adam to Moses death reigned even over 
those who did not sin as Adam sinned” (Romans 
v. 14). Here we have a peculiar Hebrew turn of 
thought which to our minds is still obscure. The 
thought that “ all men sinnned,” in other words 
are responsible for their own transgression, is crossed 
by another which involves a transcendent view 
of the unity of the race in Adam.? The notion, 
if it is Paul’s, that somehow or other Adam’s guilt 
involves ours, can make no appeal to our minds. 
The main fact is that the reign and doom of death, 
the wages of sin, are no more, through Christ’s 
Death. Baptism is not only the recognition, but 
the symbolic representation for Christian faith 
of this achievement. 

To die with Christ, is to live with Him; Paul 
never thinks of the Death of Jesus apart from 


1H. A. A. Kennedy, op. cit. p. 227. 
2See J. Denney, ‘“‘ Expositor’s Greek Testament,” iz. loc. 
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the Resurrection. We are baptised ‘‘ into Christ.” 
We share His triumphant life, which He lives now. 
As always, the bond that unites us to Him is 
a bond of gratitude. ‘‘ Baptised into His death ”’ 
means above all else, that Paul is conscious that he 
has ‘been, as it were, submerged by a great divine 
stream of dying love. The sense of repulsion that 
is sometimes felt at the sound of such phrases as 
‘“‘ washed in the blood of the Lamb ”’ is largely due 
to our inability to recognise the real shame and 
horror of the crucifixion. No phrase that Paul 
uses of the Death of Christ makes us realise more the 
tremendous change of attitude that took place 
within him towards the Cross, than this one, “‘ bap- 
tised into His death.’’ Perhaps, in these times 
of carnage, some of us are realising the full force 
of what it means to be “ baptised into” the death of 
those who have died for us. Their blood is our 
life, and it is a life that ought never to be the same 
again, but loftier in aim and worthier in content. 
These sacramental acts of our brethren recall 
us to one aspect of the Great Sacrifice. The 
Cross ‘commends,’ demonstrates the love of 
God; the Resurrection manifests the ‘“ glorious 
power ’’ of God, through which it is accomplished. 
When Paul wishes to express the power of God in 
its fullest strength, as the Christian’s heritage and ~ 
dynamic for the new life, he says, “‘ according to 
the power of Him who raised Jesus from the dead.” 

Thus the sacrament of Baptism for Paul, as for 
most Christians, does not excite to one train of 
thought, and one stereotyped experience alone. The 
use of the symbolic and sacramental in religion is 
that it leaves the mind and will free to operate. 
It effects no opus operatum, such as the bestowal 
of the Spirit. The conception of Baptism would, 
however, be incomplete without our recognising 
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that it is, in Paul’s view, more than symbolic. 
It does mean identification with the “ body,’’ “‘ the 
brotherhood,” the Church of Christ. ‘‘ We have all 
been baptised into one body” (x Cor. xii. 13). 
Identification with the Christian brotherhood in- 
volved a really new spiritual experience. It meant 
a new spiritual crisis when the believer deliberately 
turned his back on old associations, and incurred 
costly sacrifice. By this step, he acknowledged 
his utter and entire dependence on God’s grace and 
power. “In baptism (of course adult) something 
happened. Faith had been there before, receptive- 
ness toward the good news of Christ. The divine 
Spirit had been already present, taking of the 
things of Christ, and showing them to the believer. 
But now, once for all, the convert makes his own 
the movings of the divine love in his heart.’ 
In other words, he gets no other thing in 
the sacrament that he did not get in the word, 
but his receptiveness is increased. The Christian 
view of the Sacraments has never been more 
tersely or clearly put than in the words of the 
ancient Scottish divine, Robert Bruce :— 

“Then, speers thou, quhat new thing we get ? 
I say we get this new thing,—we get Christ better 
than we did before; we get the thing that we gat 
mair fullie, that is, with a surer apprehension nor 
we had of it before; we get a better grip of Christ 
now; for by the sacrament my faith is nurished, 
the bounds of my saull is enlarged, and sa, quhere 
I had but a little grip of Christ before, as it were 
betwixt my finger and my thumbe, now I get 
Him in my haill hande; and ay the mair that my 
faith growes, the better grip I get of Christ Jesus.’ 

It is to Paul that we really owe the view of the 

« Kennedy, op. cit., p. 249. 
2 Sermons, 1590. Woodrow Society’s Edition, pp. 49, 50. 
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Sacraments that they are the act of the whole 
Church, mediated to the individual through the act 
of a Christian minister, who is another individual 
set apart, in the interests of order, for that purpose. 
Paul was the first to oppose any priestly concep- 
tion of the priest’s office. “‘Is Christ divided ? 
was Paul crucified for you? or were ye baptised 
into the name of Paul?” (x Cor. i. 13). Baptism 
is an aspect of the preaching of the Gospel. It zs 
a gospel, and carries moral responsibility for those 
who receive it. ‘“‘ Christ sent me not to baptise, 
but to preach the gospel”’ (cd. i. 17). 


II.—TuHeE Lorp’s SUPPER. 


Clearly Paul found the Lord’s Supper already 
an institution in the Christian Church. 1 Cor. 
xi. 23, does not mean that Paul had a special 
revelation on the matter, or that he instituted it. 
He emphasises that what he communicatedto them 
was authentic, and whatever the medium through 
which the facts were obtained, came ‘“‘ from the 
Lord.” Paul did not come to the knowledge of the 
facts of Jesus’ life, or of His sayings in any mirac- 
ulous way. The pregnant phrase “‘on the night 
in which He was being betrayed’’—while the very 
betrayal was going on—‘‘Jesus took bread,” suggests 
that the historical setting of the Supper had made 
a deep impression on Paul’s mind. They are a 
symbol of the fact that He was ‘‘ made sin for us,’ 
who knew “no sin.’’ Also Paul here indicates 
clearly that he does not regard the mind of Christ 
as foreign to the sacramental idea. That is an 
unwarrantable supposition, and would endanger 
the true humanity of Jesus. The “‘ sacramental ” 
and the symbolic are permanent human forms of 
expression, calculated to meet permanent human 
needs. There are moments in life when words fail 
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or are useless. A _ gift, a handshake, a look, a 
memorial are alone required and understood. On 
that night, Jesus was face to face with the fact that 
His words had failed to convey to the minds of His 
disciples the necessity and significance of His 
death. Baffled in speech, with all that His life 
meant still unexpressed and unappropriated, He 
made use of these deathless symbols. It is not the 
correctness of the ritual, surely, with which Paul 
is concerned when he says that it is ‘‘ from the 
Lord.” He occupies himself and would have the 
Corinthians occupy themselves, with the content 
of the ritual, and its meaning for the mind of Jesus, 
in view of the prevailing abuses of the Supper. 
They must avoid “ eating and drinking unworthily ;” 
they must “ discern the Lord’s body,” discriminat- 
ing this feast from all other eating and drinking." 
For a discussion of the supposed bearing of 

mystery sacramental meals on the Pauline view 
of the Lord’s Supper, the English reader must 
be referred to Kennedy (0p. cit., 2567). Here 
we can only briefly consider the bearing of 
three passages in 1 Corinthians, the only passages 
in Paul’s writings where direct reference is made 
to the Lord’s Supper. These are :— 

(xe) 2 Cor. x.) 1+5. 

(2) r Cor. x. 14-22. 

(3) 2 Cor.omi., 17-34. 

(r) Paul is here making use of certain Haggadistic 


: The members of the Christian Community in Corinth 
assembled together in one place, where they ate together a meal 
which they themselves provided ; and this meeting ended with the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. The Holy Supper was the 
essential part. The common meal and what belonged to it were 
accessories, the casket to contain the one precious jewel, the body 
to be vivified by His soul. It was the Holy Supper that really 
brought them together ;_ but their conduct had made it impossible 
for them to be the Lord’s guests at His table.”—T. M. Lindsay, 
‘“‘ The Church and the Ministry in the Early Centuries,” p. 51. 
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interpretations of incidents connected with the 
wilderness-journey. Here, again, we must be 
careful to take the passage in its context. The 
context begins with the words of ix. 27. Paul 
is himself conscious of the danger that threatened 
himself, should life and preaching not correspond. 
He seeks to point out that the same doom over- 
took the Old Testament Church, notwithstanding 
that they had received God’s signal act of salvation 
in the deliverance from Egypt, had professed their 
loyalty to Moses—were “baptised into Moses”— 
and had been nourished with divine nourishment. 
The vividness of the picture is great. We see all 
these bodies, “‘ full-fed with miraculous nourish- 
ment, strewing the soil of the desert’? (Godet). 
Few entered the Promised Land (v. 5). Certain 
considerations require to be kept in view for the 
purpose of interpreting the passage aright. 

(a) It is more than probable that Paul is meeting 
an antinomian and magical view of the Supper, 
existing in Corinth. The Greek mind would be 
particularly open, in the milieu of mystery religious 
thought, to regard the eating of the sacred meal, 
as in itself guaranteeing the required result. Paul 
combats this view by giving them a picture from 
the sacred history, of God’s people, miraculously 
guided and nourished, yet corpses in the desert 
and slain by the judgment of God. 

(6) Paul’s audience must be regarded as composed 
both of Jews and of Greeks. The population of 
Corinth was a very mixed one. Already, before 
Paul came, the Jewish synagogues would be a 
centre of Jewish propaganda. Diaspora Judaism, 
in practice and thought, would tend to take up 
into itself some of the baser elements of Greek thought. 
Hence the appeal to Old Testament history was 
made on familiar ground. 
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(c) Does Paul himself adopt the Haggadistic 
view of the history contained in wv. I-5? He 
speaks of the “ cloud ” and the passing through the 
sea as a “baptism.” In the act they committed 
themselves to the guidance of Moses. “ They 
were baptised into Moses.” The manna and the 
waters of Rephidim (Exodus xvi. £377. 5-1), 
and the waters of Kadesh (Num. Xx.), are des- 
cribed as “ spiritual” food and drink. He makes 
use of the Rabbinical legend that the water- 
bearing rock journeyed onwards with the Israelites, 
and that it was identical with the Messiah. “That 
rock was Christ.’”” The absurdity of the conception 
to our minds is no proof that Paul did not hold 
it, as a Haggadistic allegory. Does “ spiritual ”’ 
meat and drink, however, mean more than 
simply that God gave it? The analogy of the 
“spiritual body” would seem to indicate that 
not only do they come from God, but that in their 
essence they have miraculous properties. What 
is really Paul’s view? It is not easy to say what 
any man’s views are on matters of fact lying behind 
the content of allegorical speculation. It may 
be suggested, however, that the Corinthians would 
interpret “spiritual” as meaning that a certain 
divine essence was communicated through the 
manna and the water, which might have been ex- 
pected to guarantee immunity from sin and its 
penalty. Paul adopts this point of view, and says, 
“Very well. It was not so then. It is not so now. 
Communion with Christ in the sacrament does not 
secure to you freedom to hold, with impunity, com- 
munion with a demon in a heathen temple.” Even 
to-day, in sacramental worship, our theory of the 
process is not nearly so important as our estimate 
of the moral implications that arise out of the 
experience conveyed. We may compare Paul’s use 
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in argument of the curious expression, “‘ baptised 
for the. dead” {1 ‘Cor. -xv...29). There -he 4s 
apparently referring to some survival of a pagan 
idea in the Christian Church. It may have been 
the custom for the living to be baptised on behalf 
of those who had died without Christian baptism. 
The argumentum ad hominem is quite valid, even 
although, as is most likely, Paul did not approve 
the practice, which was at least a tacit recog- 
nition of the belief that the dead live. In any 
case, as regards “spiritual”? meat and drink, we 
can found no argument on these words for attribut- 
ing to Paul a mystery view of the sacramental 
meal. 

(2) 1 Cor. x. 14-22.—What does Paul mean by 
“communion with' the body and blood of Christ ? ”’ 
The words must be explained by reference to 
xi. 262. We hold communion with Christ as 
crucified. “As often as ye eat, etc, ye do 
proclaim the Lord’s death, till He come.’”’ In other 
words we ‘represent,’ in a fashion ‘“‘ preach” 
or “announce,” what the Death of Christ stands 
for. This sacrament is also a gospel. It proclaims 
that the old relationship to sin is done away. 
Moreover, here Paul is also combatting anti- 
nomianism. It is the antinomianism that ignores 
the persistent influence of indulgence in old 
practices that were once charged with the 
meanings of pagan religion. It is idle to say that 
‘to me personally food offered to an idol is nothing. 
I simply take part as a Christian in these feasts for 
social reasons.’’ This is a proud forgetfulness of our 
own weakness. It is also a loveless forgetfulness of 
the claims of the weak, who are unable so to detach 

tr With” and not “of” is undoubtedly the only admissible 
translation of the genitive in the Greek. 

2 Kennedy, op. cit. p. 270. 
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themselves in thought from the “demon.” It is 
the “demon’s”’ table and he is the host. Christ is 
the host at His own table. The two acts are incom- 
patible ; “‘ Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord 
and the cup of demons.” In other words, Paul 
claims that the Lord’s Supper as a sacramental 
meal is not to be equated with pagan religious meals. 
It is of a different character, and stands for a certain 
unique and absolute relationship of loyalty to Jesus 
Christ as the crucified Saviour. The religious 
idea which probably lay behind many forms of 
sacrificial meal—communion with the god by the 
absorption of common food—is here present in its 
Greek form. It is not meant that the flesh of the 
demon is absorbed, any more than “ communion 
with the altar ’’ can mean absorption of the altar." 
What Paul means is that the sacrificial idea is 
present in both cases, and that, do what we will, 
or think what we will, communion with a demon 
is incongruous alongside communion with the body 
and blood of Christ, z.e., with a crucified Christ. 

(3) 1 Cor. xi. 17-34.—The words, “ This is my 
body,’’ ought to be sufficient to prove, if proof 
be necessary, that neither Jesus nor Paul conceived 
of the bread becoming other than it really is. 
What then, are we to make of v. 30? We have 
already seen what “discerning the Lord’s body ” 
means. Condemnation is the result for those who 
come to communion unworthily, which is, of course, 
not the same as beingunworthy tocome. The judg- 
ment may work itself out in many ways, if it is only 
a spirit of irreverence, a dulness of conscience, a 
blindness of spiritual perception. Paul sees in 
recent sickness and death among the Corinthian 
Christians examples of God’s judgment upon them 
for their abuses; they have been guilty of sacri- 

t Kennedy, op. cit. 273. 
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lege. It is a sombre view, but it is an obtter dictum. 
He does not exalt it into a principle, nor regard it 
as part of what ‘‘he received from the Lord.” 
Least of all can he be said to regard the sickness 
and death as the direct physical result of unworthy 
eating and drinking. He simply means that 
they ‘‘ have crucified the Son of God afresh and 
put Him to an open shame.’’ Hence these marks 
of God’s displeasure. 

The majestic words, ‘“ Until He come” (v. 26), 
remind these Corinthians that this new attitude 
into which they have been brought towards the 
power and influence of all that is impure and 
sinful, is no passing phase. At His coming, Jesus 
will vindicate their loyalty and their faith. No 
communion season exhausts itself in pious emotions 
or new professions of loyalty. It brings us into 
fellowship with Him who is alive for evermore ; 
it is the expression of a continuous act of submission 
to the Redeemer from sin. ‘‘ Until He come” 
means that we believe that redemption has an 
eternal and cosmic significance; that present 
cleansing from sin is only an earnest of a future 
blamelessness; that the love that cleanses is 
deathless and eternal, and belongs to that order of 
things that shall never pass away. 
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PAUL, in one of those moments when he gives us 
a glimpse into his private circumstances, and talks 
about himself, at the end of an enumeration of the 
hardships he endured, breaks off with the words, 
“* Along with all the other things I do not mention, 
there is that pressing business of each day, the 
care of all the churches” (2 Cor. xi. 28). The 
apostle’s capacity as an organiser is developed 
in response to the practical problems that 
emerged in connection with the various com- 
munities, which either asked or required advice 
and guidance, restraint and encouragement. 
His epistolary style gives us the impression 
that he is often interrupted; and these in- 
terruptions must often have come from this 
source, especially during his imprisonment. Paul’s 
heart was sensitive and sympathetic. He was 
sensitive not only to the suffering of his brethren, 
—‘‘Who is weak and I am not weak? ’’*—but also 
to their moral weakness and instability, and 
to all that would mar the ideal beauty of the 
Church, ‘‘ the bride of Christ.””’ The “ order’ of 
the Church of Christ is a subject dear to his heart. 
‘“God is not a God of disorder, but of harmony ” 
(x Cor. xiv. 33). ‘‘ Let all things be done decently 
and in order ” (2b. v. 40). 

The organisation of the Church of Christ was not 
imposed, upon it from without by external authority 


« of. The revelation of the “ pastor’s heart ” in 2 Cor. vii. 3ff. See 
Denney, “‘ Expositor’s Bible,’’ am loc. 
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or precept. It is the development of forces at work 
within it, the power of “the Spirit.” Those who 
desire a vivid picture of the “life’’ that appeared 
in these earliest Christian communities may be 
referred to Dr. Lindsay’s description of ‘‘ a Christian 
Church in Apostolic times.”? Even as Paul felt 
that it was the creative power of God that was at 
work in his own experience of Christ, so he was 
confronted with it among his own converts. The 
Church of Christ is a supernatural foundation. 
Elemental forces are always at work within it. 
Just as men have learned to harness the forces of 
nature, so Paul and everyone who may claim to 
be in “the apostolic succession’’ knows that the 
business of Church organisation is to deal with 
the manifestations of an energy of no human 
creation. It is a defective sense of organisation 
that has been responsible for most of the’ secessions 
and disruptions that have rent the body of Christ. 
Men have sought to quench the Spirit, instead of 
controlling and making channels for it. 

Paul is the wisest of all ecclesiastical organisers. 
He had a genius for organisation. The fact is too 
often obscured that the great hymn of love in 
I Cor. xiii. is really a hymn in praise of the elemen- 
tary principle of all organisation, whether ecclesi- 
astical or social—Christian love. Paul has no place 
for the mere “hustler” in Church life, however 
strong his faith. ‘I may have such absolute faith 
that I can remove mountains, but if I have not 
love, I count for nothing.” Pushful Christianity, 
the gospel of outward success, has sometimes set 
landslides in motion, that have filled up valleys, 
but have buried the souls of men. 1 Cor. xiii. 1-3 
has its primary application to ecclesiastical ‘‘ push 

a Church and the Ministry in the Early Centuries,” pp. 
41-66. 
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and go” of whatever kind. Noisy and unrestrained 
preaching, the trumpeting of large sums of money, 
the engineering of revivals, without love, are as 
“sounding brass and a clanging cymbal,” the 
same class of sound with which the Corinthians 
were familiar in heathen worship. They are 
spiritual forces gone wrong. 

Multifarious were the questions that arose in the 
churches of Paul’s day. Not all of them can be 
dealt with here. There was, for example, marriage, 
and the woman’s question, where Paul’s solutions 
are usually regarded as the least applicable to 
modern life. This is no doubt in many respects 
true. We have, however, to remember that Paul 
is legislating for questions of his own day. I 
suppose that if we had in our midst a public opinion 
that tolerated ‘free love,’ we might find even 
in Paul’s words principles implied that will never 
pass away. We must note that Paul expressly 
distinguishes between his own words and the precepts 
of the Lord on the sacredness of Christian marriage, 
which are eternal principles. Paul realised that 
two moral conceptions of such questions, opposed 
to one another as God and Satan are opposed, 
were fighting their battle within the precincts of 
single homes. We may have something very 
nearly akin to it, and as Christians be not nearly 
so sensitive and alert to the fact as we ought. 
As regards the woman’s question, I imagine that 
if it ever became the fashion for women to come 
to church in extreme forms of ¢otlette décolletée, 
puritan legislation would be required, as in the 
case of the unveiled women at Corinth. If Paul’s 
judgments of the woman’s question, in the form in 


r Amongst the Greeks only the hetaevae went about unveiled. 
They were often highly accomplished women. Slave women were 
shaven, and this was also the punishment for an adulteress. 
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which it presented itself at Corinth, seem hard 
and arbitrary, as undoubtedly they sometimes 
are, let us realise that for him the “‘ time was short,” 
and he did not see the twentieth century at the 
end of his vista. Paul certainly appeals in support 
of his views to nature and to established custom 
(x Cor. xi. 14-16), which often represent the last 
stronghold of blind prejudice and conservatism. 
Paul, however, is legislating for a very acute moral 
question, and this fact must temper our judgment 
of his words in this connection. The living 
Christ will decide the woman’s question in His 
own Church and in His own world, in His own 
way and in His own time. The time is now. We 
are required to consult Paul, as he himself would 
have us do, only where he has ‘a command- 
ment from the Lord.” The Spirit, taking of the 
teaching and the attitude of Jesus and “ showing 
them unto us,” is our ultimate guide. I am 
aware that these are inadequate words on a 
very pressing religious and social question; but 
they may be sufficient to indicate that the new 
“spirit”? in the Church and in society dare not be 
““quenched.”” Rather must it be employed and 
guided on Christian lines. 

We may take, as supreme examples of Paul’s 
organising genius, his utterances on two matters, 
both entering deeply into Church life and manage- 
ment. The one is spiritual ministry and the 
other finance. His views on the one are found in 
I Cor. xii.-xiv. ; on the other in 2 Cor. viii., ix. 

1. Spiritual Ministry, including the conduct of 
worship. 

In the earliest gatherings for worship, no one 
seems to have been appointed to preside. The 
feature that characterised these meetings for 
worship and other spiritual ministrations, seems 
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to have been a high state of spiritual ferment, such 
as is present in a religious revival in our own day. 
“The spiritual gifts’? are enumerated in 1 Cor. 
xii. 8-11. They were of a very varied kind. The 
gift of “ wisdom” is no doubt the power to inter- 
pret Scripture ; the gifts of “ knowledge ”’ a certain 
intuitive power of discerning spiritual truth, in its 
application and meaning. There isa gift of “ faith,” 
a wider term than its usual religious content implies. 
It includes an energy which is put into all service, 
and springs from inward conviction. Faith 
“energises” by love (Gal. v. 6). The gift of 
“ healing,’’ means, doubtless, some power of exor- 
cising spirits, or of curing cases of nervous disorder. 
Another gift is that of “ tongues’’ which are said 
to be “various.” Generally speaking it may be 
defined as “‘rapt ejaculatory prayer uttered during 
unrestrained emotion, where words often took 
the place of sentences.”* The gift of “ interpreting 
tongues ” may probably be a power of constructing 
intelligible sentences out of these single ejaculations. 
Another gift is also mentioned, “prophecy.” This 
is evidently impassioned or ecstatic utterance, 
the outcome of a sense that some special message 
has been given the bearer of the gift for communica- 
tion to others on the spot. It was a kind of ex- 
tempore preaching, sometimes most effective if really 
spontaneous and spoken to the moment, always 
deleterious both to speaker and hearer if allowed 
to become a settled habit. Paul reminds the 
Corinthians that prophets have certain mental 
powers. These have to be exercised, and the pro- 
phecy itself must be submitted to the same test 
(rt Cor. xiv. 29). Paul devotes more attention to 
the prophetic gift than to any other. Other gifts 
are mentioned in I Cor. xii. 28: “ teaching,” 
‘T. M. Lindsay, op. cit., 47 n. 
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probably the same as “ wisdom;” “helps’’ or 
“helpers,” indicating powers of practical counsel ; 
“‘ governments,’ which might be translated powers 
of administration and management. It is notice- 
able that prophecy comes next to apostleship ; and 
that the gift of tongues comes last in the list. 

All of these gifts may be regarded as men’s 
natural capacities or talents, reinforced, intensified, 
and invigorated by the action of religious enthu- 
siasm. Paul is conscious that he is dealing with 
volcanic material. Each one is inclined to put 
his own particular gift first. Under the influence 
of profound emotion, the meeting for worship must 
have tended to degenerate into utter confusion. 
Paul knows quite well that religious emotion is not 
an end in itself. The understanding must both 
be present in it, and be employed to restrain it. 
He passes a swift judgment on such an utterance 
as “cursed be Jesus” (r Cor. xii. 3). It is difficult 
to find a place for an utterance like this in a Christian 
service. We forget that this community at Corinth 
was but a “tiny island in a sea of paganism.” 
Men of all classes, and all stages of education were 
included.t Here and there would undoubtedly 
be signs of mental instability. There was presented 
an extraordinary ‘variety of phenomena. His is 
an extraordinary insight and sympathy that can 
detect the same Spirit, the same Christ, the same 
God behind it all. | 

What requires to be created is a sense of corporate 
responsibility ; what requires to be conserved is 
independence of action. It is very striking to 
note how, even in matters of worship, Paul is 
concerned to encourage and not to repress spon- 


tz Cor.i. 26; Rom. xvi. 23 -(the city treasurer); 1 Cor. i.14 


(Crispus, an elder of the synagogue: Gaius, a rich merchant) ; 
1 Cor. i. rr (Chloe, a lady of position). 
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taneity and independence. Those who are to guide 
and lead must owe their pre-eminence to the recogni- 
tion of their gifts by the community itself, and in 
special cases to its deliberate choice. The principle 
that Paul applies to the case of litigation would 
no doubt apply to worship as well (1 Cor. vi. 5). 
Even Paul himself has no desire to impose an 
external authority on matters of faith. ‘‘ Not that 
we lord it over your faith—no, we co-operate for 
your joy—you have a standing of your own in the 
faith’ (2 Cor. i. 24, Moffatt). His insistence on 
corporate responsibility is equally strong. He 
develops this idea, which is applicable to all phases 
of Church life, especially in connection with worship. 
Each gift of the Spirit is not for personal edification, 
but for the common good (1 Cor. xii. 7)—an 
expansion of the idea that the Church is the 
“body” of Christ (1 Cor. xii. 127). 

It is also a development of Jesus’ teaching. ‘“ He 
that is greatest among you let him be your servant.” 
“Service” is the origin of leadership. The true 
way to pre-eminence is love (x Cor. xii. 31). ‘‘ The 
Church comes before the ministry, and it creates 
for itself and its own needs its ministering service.’ 
First the doing of whatever service is for the 
highest good of the community; thereby alone 
can permanent offices be created and kept. 

Besides the meeting for worship there seems 
to have been a meeting which took the form of a 
common meal, followed by the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper ; also a gathering of church members 
for the purpose of transacting business. The 
former is referred to in connection with the abuses 
that are rebuked in r Cor. xi.; the latter evidently 
had the control of finance, and also dealt with the 
excommunication of offending members and with 

1 T. M. Lindsay, of. cit., p. 136. 
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matters of discipline generally. Paul's general 
principles of edification, mutual responsibility 
and independence of action for single communi- 
ties apply to all three. Corinth, of which we have 
the fullest information, may be regarded as 
typical of the Pauline churches. To see in such a 
community the “‘ body of Christ,’’ meant not only 
the application of the great principle of love in 
the conduct of its members to one another, but 
it meant also that he who so designated it was 
himself possessed by the same spirit. It is not only 
for the guidance of individual members but of Paul 
himself as an organiser that the words might be 
spoken :— 

“‘ Love is very patient, very kind. Loveknowsno 
jealousy ; love makes no parade; gives itself no 
airs; is never rude; never selfish, never irritated, 
never resentful; love is never glad when others 
go wrong ; love is gladdened by goodness ; always 
slow to expose; always eager to believe the best ; 
always hopeful; always patient.” (Moffatt.) 

2. We may take as an example of Paul’s organising 
power his attitude towards the very mundane 
question of finance. In 1 Cor. xvi. 1-4, he tells 
the Corinthians of the arrangements he wishes 
them to make for the purpose of raising a sum of 
money for the poor of Jerusalem. Paul attached 
some importance to this collection. It was a 
means of keeping the Gentile world in touch with 
Judea; and of proving to the Jerusalem Church 
that Gentile Christians were genuine. He now 
follows up his suggestions by an appeal in 2 Cor. 
viii., ix. The marvellous thing about this appeal 
is the way in which such an ungrateful subject as 
money is left at the end of it, on a level of thought 
only lower than that exacted by the thought of the 
mercy and love of God in the gift of HisSon. It 
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ends with a sudden and startling ascription of praise: 
“ Thanks be to God for His unspeakable gift.” 

See how Paul approaches the difficult subject. 
He makes no mere frontal attack. He begins 
by telling them of what Macedonia has done 
(2 Cor. viii. 1-5). The Church in Macedonia was 
not rich, but it had given up to its means and 
beyond it. It has done more than Paul expected. 
Moreover they have passed through a severe time 
of trial, and this extraordinary generosity is the 
fruit of it. It is a delicate way of saying that those 
who live in peace and comfort are often the least 
inclined to be generous. He then passes on to say 
that he has commissioned Titus to visit them, and 
that he expects no less from them than from 
Macedonia. He makes use of the spirit of whole- 
some rivalry. He also takes opportunity to point 
out with infinite tact that generosity is a means of 
Christian utterance, which must not confine itself 
to the use of spiritual gifts, or lose itself in emotion 
and talk. “‘ The kingdom of God does not consist 
in talk” he says elsewhere, “but in practical 

i ” (x Cor. iv. 20). The reminder is not 
out of place in such a centre of spiritual ferment 
as Corinth And then, either to remove any notion 
that heisdisparaging the more distinctively religious 
side, or, perhaps, after his fashion, merely uttering, 
in a context that does not suggest it, a great thought 
of which his heart was always full, he reminds them 
of the grace of Christ, the sacrifice of the Incarna- 
tion, the glory He left for our sakes. In any case 
the manner of Christ’s entry into our life ever 
combines in itself two results, a very moving 
thought of the love of God, and a hallowing of the 
more ordinary and mundane activities of life. It 
requires a motive no less than this to do well the 
most ordinary things, not to speak of the giving 
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of money. Yet Paul’s reservoir is not yet ex- 
hausted. “It will not be good for you, or for 
anyone to begin an enterprise like this, and then 
to flag. It is to your interest to go on” (vv. 10, II). 
Flagging results in a harvest of moralincapacity. It 
means a habit of irresolution, and an enfeebled 
conscience. This warning is followed by some 
words that are both comforting and wise (vv. II-15). 
The main thing is, he says, to preserve your 
“readiness.”” ‘‘ The Lord loveth a cheerful giver ” 
(ix. 7). Keep your motives bright. This is more 
than the actual amount given, which need be only 
according to your means. And then follows perhaps 
the shrewdest principle of all. ‘“‘ Selfishness,” he 
says, virtually, “is not the surest road to success. 
The benefit is not all on the recipients’ side. Their 
abundance also will one day supply your want, 
under other circumstances, and it may be in another 
fashion; with what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again.” 

This amazing wealth of ideas on the subject of 
giving makes a powerful appeal. Further, Paul 
does not hesitate to deal with the unworthy sus- 
picions already aroused in the- hearts of his enemies 
by his eagerness for this collection. ‘ Be assured,” 
they said, ‘“‘he will make something out of it ’”’ (2 Cor. 
viii. 20f). He suggests the only way to meet such 
cruel insinuation. He tells them that he has co- 
opted Titus as a trustee in the matter, and has 
availed himself of the services of another who is name- 
less, appointed by the churches themselves (v. 19). 
Timothy is also associated (v. 22). These three are 
sent to Corinth as a guarantee for Paul’s common 
honesty. It is a revelation of the man’s humility. 
He is not content, in any mood of haughty self- 
righteousness, to be ‘‘ above suspicion.’’ He takes 
ordinary human precautions to avoid it. 
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2 Cor. ix. contains more exhortation on the 
subject of a varied kind. Even a touch of kindly 
and ironical humour lights it up. ‘I am sending 
these three brethren that you may be quite ready. 
I have been telling them that you would be. This 
in case any ‘ Macedonians’ accompany me when 
I come, and find you are not ready. Thus I (not to 
speak of you) would be made to look foolish who was 
so confident of you”’ (vv. 3, 4). ‘“‘ Above all,” says 
Paul in conclusion, “let it be a willing gift. Don’t 
have the money wrung out of you”’ (v. 5). Surely 
he has already done much by the alternating power 
and charm of his appeal to render a willing mood 
natural. Gradually, in these closing verses he 
leads up to the highest level of all, the level on 
which his own real thought has been moving all the 
time. He revealed the fact in viii. 9. Now he 
makes it doubly plain. ‘‘This is God’s work, and 
the harvest for which you are sowing is His. 
What is to be your share in it ? There ought to be 
no sense of compulsion or of grudging in the service 
of the Lord of such a harvest. He Himself will 
see to it that you are never without, either for 
yourselves, or to give away. It is His habit in 
nature; it will be in grace also (vv. 8-10). You 
will find men giving thanks to God for your 
generosity. They are not mere bodily needs of 
poorer church-members that you are supplying. 
Yours will be a gift that will show in Jerusalem 
what God can do for Gentiles. You will be drawn 
into the circle of their prayers” (vv. II-14). 
Finally, as though he would have them gaze for a 
moment into the unutterable mystery of love that 
was the source of the words he had spoken, a source 
not to be described but to be used, the key to the 
secret of all generosity and to his own life, he 
says, ‘‘thanks be unto God for His unspeakable gift.”’ 
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The secret of Paul’s success as an organiser may 
be summed up under two points. 

(1) His Idealism. He idealises the Church at 
Corinth. With all its disorders and abuses, he 
sees in it the body of the Lord. He idealises his 
colleagues, the unnamed brother, ‘ whose praise 
is in all the churches” (viii. 18); Titus (v. 16), 
“with an interest in you equal to my own;” 
Timothy (v. 22), ‘‘ who has many times given ample 
proof of earnestness.’ ‘‘ These brothers of mine 
are apostles of the Church, and a glory to Christ ” 
(v. 23). As an organiser he never forgets that 
the material he seeks to build up is human, men 
and women with hearts responsive to generous 
treatment, all the more open to profit by rebuke 
that they have been praised, all the more ready 
to energise in service that such an ample trust 
and responsibility is laid on them. After all, it 
was only the way in which the Saviour had treated 
Paul. ‘‘ According as I myself have received 
mercy in holding as I do this ministry, I never 
lose heart ’’ (2 Cor. iv. 1). 

(2) His conception of the Apostleshib. —Paul 
clings to the title of ‘‘ Apostle to the Gentiles ” 
with a burning sense of its dignity and importance. 
Most of his letters are prefaced by the claim and 
all are pervaded by it. Too much has undoubtedly 
been made by Deissmann and others of the dis- 
covery that Paul uses non-literary Greek as the 
medium of his writing. This is an invaluable dis- 
covery, but does not by any means reduce his letters 
to the level of documents, called forth by a 
passing need, and occasional in their character. 
If Paul undoubtedly, as a rule, takes little care 
regarding the literary form of his language, and 
would have disclaimed any pretensions to “excel- 
lency of speech,” the great prose poems of x Cor. 
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xlil., Romans viii. 31/., and the prose of Colossians 
are exceptions. It is not the form of his utterance, 
but its subject matter that he regards as permanent 
and eternal. He is-conscious, among other things, 
that his subject is one that involves the destiny 
of the great world-empire of Rome. He does 
not speak of the Empire as Revelation does 
(xvii. 5), as ‘‘loathsome, and dangerous, and 
doomed.”’ Its protection served his purpose often 
against the antagonism of Judaism. It was a 
temporary restraining influence, in the providence 
of God; but King Jesus was a greater potentate 
than Cesar (2 Thess. ii. 6-8). The Roman Empire 
will one day be “‘ taken out of the way,” its function 
fulfilled.* He has one topic, ‘‘ Jesus Christ, and Him 
crucified’ (x Cor. i. 23; ii. 2), to whom is given 
mow the “name that is above every name” 
(Phil. ii. of.). This is the gospel, the message 
of which he is the messenger, an “envoy” from 
Christ Himself. It is almost disconcerting to find 
with what a militant sense of personal dignity Paul 
claims to be an apostle, and how he communicates 
to his utterances about Jesus Christ a note of 
authority, which he intends to be heard throughout. 
There are even indications that he intended his 
letters to have a certain permanent validity, and 
to be regulative beyond their immediate destination 
(Col. iv. 16).2 Any conception of the individ- 
uality of Paul must give a chief place to his apostolic 
consciousness. The authority he claims for his 
words is based on intuition and not on argument. 
He appeals to facts and not to inferences. ‘“‘ Am 
I not an apostle? Have I not seen the Lord?” 


t of. J. Moffatt, ‘‘ Expositor’s Greek Testament,” IV., p. 15. 


2See an article by H. A.-A. Kennedy, Expository Times, 
October, 1915. 
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When what he says is based on inference alone, 
he tells us so (cf. x Cor. vii. 6, I0, 12). 

The word ‘apostle’? was applied in the New 
Testament to many outside the circle of the 
“twelve.” It is a title given to Barnabas (Acts 
xiii. 2, 3). Andronicus and Junias, by the obvious 
interpretation of Romans xvi. 7, are also included.* 
Paulranks Epaphroditus (Phil. ii. 25), Titus, Timothy 
and another unnamed (2 Cor. viii. 23), as ‘‘ apostles 
of the church.”’ He speaks of the Judaisers iron- 
ically as “pre-eminent apostles,’ “‘ false apostles ” 
(2 Cor. xi. 5, 13). = 

The application of the word to Timothy, and to 
the Judaisers is the real key to its meaning. An 
“apostle” is essentially a missionary, one who has 
given his life as a missionary preacher of the 
Gospel of Christ. At the same time, those among 
them are distinguished who had been among the 
immediate friends of Jesus on earth, and the signi- 
ficant thing is that Paul claims to be of their 
number, solely on the ground that he had ‘‘ seen”’ 
Jesus on the Damascus road (1 Cor. ix. 1). Appar- 
ently he attaches much more importance to the 
Resurrection appearances in this connection, than 
to personal intimacy with Jesus of Nazareth (cf. 
I Cor. xv. 7). He can boldly reckon the pre- 
Christian days as an experience that is equivalent 
in his case to intimacy with Jesus, of Nazareth. 
God separated “him from the womb,” to be an ~ 
apostle to the Gentiles ; the Law “ kept him under 
tutelage,” until Christ was revealed to him. 

It is important to note the use that Paul makes 
of this authoritative position. He fully recognises 
that a “ missionary ’’—just as to-day—has much to 


*See J. Denney, “ Expositor’s Greek Testament,’ I., im loc ;'' 
J. B. Lightfoot, “ Galatians,” pp. 92ff.; T. M. Lindsay, op. cit. 
Pp. 79. D. 3. 
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do in the way of organisation, as well as of preach- 
ing. He had to see to it that proper arrangements 
were made for worship and internal management, 
and that proper care was expended on the sick, 
the poor, and the young.: Paul “ knew better than 
to leave his young societies with nothing more 
than the vague memory of pious preaching.”’? We 
have already seen that Paul is deeply concerned 
to leave his churches complete freedom of action 
in the matter of internal arrangements. Once 
he tells the Corinthians that he “refrained ’’ from 
visiting them (2 Cor. i. 23), in order that they 
might first settle the question of the immoral person 
by their own exercise of discipline, on the lines 
he himself very forcibly suggests (1 Cor. v. I-I3). 
He relies ultimately not on his authority, but on 
their affection and reverence for him (2 Cor. vii. 
12). His own sentence of excommunication is 
uttered as he meets with them, “in spirit,” in their 
own assembly convened for the purpose (1 Cor. 
v. 47.). How very far Paul is from giving a merely 
authoritative pronouncement is shown in the way 
in which he has afterwards characteristically to 
tone down his language (1 Cor. v. 9f.; 2 Cor. il. 
I-1r). He has no wish that “Satan,” to whom 
he had consigned the offending person, “should 
take advantage of our position. I am not ignorant 
of his devices’’ (v.11). Paul’s is by nature a forcible 
character that might easily impose its will upon 
others. The work that Jesus had wrought upon 
him is never more clearly shown than in the cases 
where he restrains himself from personal inter- 
ference in matters affecting the internal organisa- 
tion of his churches, and willrather suffer the deepest 
* of. J. Moffatt, ‘“‘ Expositor’s Greek Testament,” IV., p. 9., with 
his very apt quotation from ‘‘ Wesley’s Journal.” 

2 4b. p. 10. 
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anxiety until he knows that matters have been 
properly settled (2 Cor. ii. 4). He cancelled a pro- 
mised visit to Corinth for no other reason, which 
gave to his enemies one of many opportunities 
for depreciation. They accused him of “‘fickleness,”’ 
having the capacity to understand only one kind 
of organising—that which is done from without 
by the application of superior force or authority 
(2 Cor. i. 157.). 
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“His bodily presence is weak, and his speech 
contemptible’ (2 Cor. x. 10). This estimate of 
the apostle, even although it comes from the lips 
of an enemy, is not lightly to be set aside. First, 
however, it requires to be understood. “ Bodily 
presence ’’ does not refer only to Paul’s physique, 
but to his whole personality as conditioned by it. 
There is @ tradition. preserved in the Acts of Paul 
and Thekla,‘ of a glimpse a friend had of him as he 
stood at some spot on the road from Antioch to 
Lystra. He is represented as, “‘ small in size, with 
meeting eye-brows, with a rather large nose, 
bald-headed, bow-legged, strongly built, full of 
grace; for at times he looked like a man, and at 
times he had the face of an angel.” This may 
embody an early tradition, but must be con- 
sidered in connection with the fact that at Lystra 
the excited populace identified him with Hermes, 
the messenger of Zeus, who is always represented 
as a graceful, well-formed, figure. Probably however, 
the populace would be impressed on this occasion 
more by deeds than by appearance. The gods 
could take any shape they cared; and Paul’s face 
lit up as he spoke, like the face of an angel. At the 
same time ‘‘ bodily appearance ’”’ in the Corinthian 
passage means more than physique. It includes 
*‘ personality.” His enemies alleged that the general 
impression he made was “‘ ineffective ”’ or “ weak ; ”’ 

tSee W. M. Ramsay, ‘“‘ The Church in the Roman Empire,” 
PP. 3uff. . 
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and that his delivery was “ beneath contempt.” 
The latter statement is equivalent to saying that he 
had none of the Greek rhetorical arts when he 
addressed a public gathering. As he tells us 
himself, he determined when he came among them 
to be a “‘ know-nothing;’’ his message dealt with 
“ Jesus Christ, and Him crucified” (z Cor ii. 2). 
The former statement refers mostly to the effect 
of his message, which would not naturally commend 
itself to the Greek mind. One who died in such 
weakness and shame did not correspond to the 
Greek idea either of a saviour or of a god.t The 
criticism is really a valuable indication of the 
fervour and passion with which Paul spoke of the 
Cross of Christ. The Greeks of Corinth would 
resent such an emotional appeal, especially if 
unaccompanied by any of the tricks of the rhetor- 
ician’s art. They meant that, from the purely intel- 
lectual point of view, Paul was unconvincing when he 
spoke. ‘I may not be much of a speaker, but I 
do know. I never failed to make my meaning 
plain to any of you” (2 Cor. xi. 6). He probably 
did not use such strong language about his oppo- 
nents in actual speech as in writiag. Strength of 
language would appeal to the Greek, where the 
conciliation of love would fail. “I am prepared,” 
he says, “to court-martial anyone who remains 
insubordinate, once your submission is complete ” 
(2 Cor. x. 6, Moffatt). More than once in his letters, 
as, for example, in the case of the immoral person 
at Corinth itself, Paul finds it necessary to tone 
down his utterances from a distance on any 
urgent question that arose. 

The probability is that Paul himself regarded 
the depreciatory statement of his enemies as a 
pure slander, and was quite unconscious that 

 p. 135. 
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when he talked with men face to face, all the 
native courtesy and winningness of his personality 
were uppermost. The most remarkable feature 
about the personality of Paul must have been 
the way in which, in ordinary intercourse, and 
in a lesser degree in his writing, he habitually 
restrained his natural forcefulness and impulsiveness, 
and his consciousness of authority that sprang from 
the conviction that he was in the right. He does 
so in the spirit of love manifesting itself in an attitude 
of reasonableness and kindness. His aim always 
is not to demolish but to edify, to build up. He will 
not overawe them by his letters (2 Cor. x. 8, 9). Not 
infrequently the impression of his personality given 
by a man’s public utterances when read, is quite 
contradicted by a personal interview, or by hearing 
him speak. It is always open to malignancy and 
prejudice to say that this is due to deception on 
his part. There was an inconsistency sometimes 
between the tone of his letters, and his attitude face 
to face (Gal. iv. 20), which was interpreted as 
pliancy, weakness, double-dealing, and cowardice. 
The real explanation was that Paul was a “ gentle- 
man.’ The words in 2 Cor. x. 1, should be read in 
inverted commas, “I who am humble enough 
to your face, but courageous enough when I am 
away from you.” His enemies had not the moral 
qualities fitted to understand the reason of the 
outward discrepancy. Its secret source is the 
“gentleness and consideration of Christ.” That 
which Paul held in check, is the most significant 
side of his Christian character. His outbursts of 
righteous anger, occasionally degenerating into 
fierceness (I Cor. v. 5; Phil. iii. 2), and coarseness 
(Gal. v. 12, Moffatt), are an indication of the 
torrent of passionate conviction within. The fierce- 
ness of the Jewish persecutor is harnessed in the 
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service of Jesus. His hot and provocative nature 
only emphasises his wonderful patience and 
sympathy. His writings never conceal the man 
for those who have eyes to see. ‘‘Some men’s 
books are outworks, behind which they stubbornly 
withdraw themselves, but this man is vehemently 
present in all his writings, his individuality never 
deserts his words.”’! 

Just as he is naturally impatient of contradiction 
(e.g., I Cor. xi. 16), especially when he feels that the 
Christ who ‘“‘lives’’ in him is contradicted and 
spurned, so is he full of a deep longing for human 
sympathy. He has no desire to be regarded as a 
mere counsellor and preacher from a distance. 
Sometimes he writes a sentence at the end of his 
letters with his own hand, and once pathetically 
adds, “‘remember, I am a prisoner; grace be with 
you” (Col. iv. 18). We may suspect also that all was 
not always in the handwriting of his amanuensis 
(Gal. vi. 11). He is filled with affectionate love, and 
had a genius for private friendships, both among 
men and women. The variety of personal names— 
often otherwise obscure—scattered throughout his 
letters, is proof of this. How generously he speaks 
of them all as ‘“‘ fellow-workers”’ and ‘‘ fellow- 
soldiers!”” With what pain does he view their 
defection! (2 Tim. vi. ro). “TI desire,” he says, 
“not yours but you” (2 Cor. xii. 14). As a 
pastor, he does not deal with men in the lump, 
but individualises them. Even the most timor- 
ous, scrupulous, unintelligent, erring soul in his 
congregations was sure of his compassionate sym- 
pathy. ‘Who is weak, and I am not weak?” 
(2 Cor. xi. 29).2 And along with this human 


* W. M. Macgregor, ‘“ Christian Freedom,”’ p. 51. 
See a fine passage by Dr. Denney, 2 Cor. ““Expositor’s Bible,” 
PP. 340-1. 
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affection there goes an extraordinary avoidance 
of inflicting any unnecessary or discouraging pain 
by his rebukes. The “ courteous diplomacy,” for 
example, of the thanksgiving in 2 Cor, i. 3f7., is 
very striking. Paul cannot give thanks for moral 
and spiritual prcgress in Corinth, as he can in 
Thessalonica. Instead, he gives thanks for his own 
sufiering, and the comfort that came with it, so that 
he is able “to comfort those who are in distress ”’ 
(2 Cor. i. 3-7). Corinth is suffering from a different 
malady, and Paul’s subsequent words are destined 
to make the pain more acute, ere the cancer is 
removed. At the very outset he makes them feel 
that he knows much of “the pain that God is 
allowed to guide” (2 Cor. vii. 10, Moffatt). His 
experience will “‘ make them strong to endure the 
same suf‘erings as I have myself ”’ ( i.6). 

Paul lived his whole life in an atmosphere of 
mingled controversy and affection. Men were either 
violently opposed to him or deeply attached. He 
was a man either to be hated or loved. He did 
not altogether escape the temptations attaching 
to such an environment, but it may truthfully be 
said that the controversies in which he is involved 
are not, on his side at least, personal. ‘In all his 
letters that have been preserved to us, Paul is 
absorbed in the needs of the moment, eager to save 
his readers from some mistake into which they are 
liable to fall or have actually fallen—anxious to 
strengthen them and to move their minds—com- 
pelled to answer accusations against himself and 
misrepresentations of his actions which had 
endangered his hold on the hearts of his corres- 
pondents. He is always, as it were, with his back 
against a wall, fighting for life against principalities 
and powers, men and sin.’’* And the weapons 

1 W.M. Ramsay, “ Pauline Studies,” p. 82. 
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of this warfare are not carnal. He has no selfish 
end in view.t The much discussed episode, in which 
he divides the Sanhedrin, with the words, ‘‘ I am 
a Pharisee,”’ is but a rally of the really religious 
element in the assembly, against the worldly and 
unspiritual Sadducees. ‘‘I am a Pharisee, the son 
of Pharisees. For the hope of the resurrection of 
the dead, I am on trial.’’ It is the cause, and not 
himself, Paul seeks to save. It is legitimate 
spiritual diplomacy. The question of the resurrec- 
tion involved for Paul the whole matter of the 
spiritual and moral value of life (I Cor. xv. 12-19). | 
Even as, with a Homeric directness, the Cross of 
Christ presented itself to him as a dramatic contest 
of the spiritual powers of good and evil, so his own 
life with its “‘ word of the Cross’’ has its centre 
and significance not on-earth, but in heaven. This 
intuition of the spiritual world, of a great new 
moral order, centring in the Christ who died and 
rose again, is the endowment of the prophet. In 
the New Testament, Paul represents a return to 
the manner of the prophetic utterance, ‘‘ Thus saith 
the Lord,” where the “Lord” is Jesus. ‘I have the 
mind of Christ.’ ‘‘ This is the will of Christ, and 
what He means.”, Men receive the Christian teach- 
ing of Paul, as he himself received it, not because 
they are convinced of it in a cold intellectual way, 
but because they see as he sees. Some instinct 
deep in our hearts must rise up to bear witness — 
to the things he affirms. Jesus Christ “is not 
‘yea’ and ‘nay,’ but in Him is ‘yea.’”’ It is the 
way of faith. 

The remarkable thing to note is that in this stormy 
atmosphere of religious controversy, Paul allows 
free play, in all their untarnished spontaneity, to 
his own natural endowments, and feelings. Patriotic 

« of. Phil. i. 19. 
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fervour, exuberant and abounding joy and thank- 
fulness, fragments of prayer, generous and dis- 
cerning praise, unqualified assertion that puts all 
logic to shame, outbursts of sheer poetry like x Cor, 
xili, irony, sarcasm, a depth of tenderness, sympathy, 
and human affection—all these combine to render 
his thought difficult and discontinuous, but the man 
himself is plain. We are never in doubt as to the real 
drift of his meaning. When he is driven to self- 
defence, to what he describes as “glorying,” he calls 
it “folly.” Itis a pain to him to lay bare his inner- 
most soul, and to assert, as sometimes he has to do, 
his own sincerity (2 Cor. xii. 12f.). Yet his own 
judgment of his writing stands. “ When I write 
you, I mean nothing else but what you read and 
understand. I hope that you will understand it to 
the full, even as you have already understood in part 
the meaning of my life’’ (x Cor. i. 13). The man is 
indeed “ vehemently present in all his writings,” 
One or two only of these human characteristics 
can be mentioned here. It is superfluous to speak 
of Paul’s use of irony and sarcasm (ag. I Cor? iv: 
8, vi. 4; 2 Cor. xi. 4 ff.). Once or twice he relieves 
the tension of some of his utterances by flashes 
of humour and playfulness. He suggests that there 
may be occasions when speakers “ in tongues ”’ 
should “address themselves and God” (z =Gor: 
xiv. 28). Once, in uttering a fear lest some of his 
hearers become discouraged and apostatise, and in 
giving an account of the sufferings and calamities he 
himself had to endure in token of his sincerity, 
he instinctively feels that he has been unrestrained 
(2° Cor.’ vit; 11). -“* Restraint ?”’- he says, ‘“‘that 
is in place only with strangers, and you are friends. 
What is needed is that you should remove the 
barriers of your heart before me. Come now. 
A fair exchange, as I might say to children: Open 
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up your hearts to me:”* The close of the letter 
to the Philippians is a most delicate and playful 
way of acknowledging a very generous gift of 
money, and of relieving what to him was an em- 
barrassing situation. There is an almost Stoic pride 
in the words: “Not that I complain of want. I 
I have learnt in whatsoever state I am, therein 
to be content’? (Phil. iv. 11f). His, however, 
is an independence that expresses itself in giving 
a most charming “receipt” for the money. “It 
is not the money I am anxious for ; what I am 
anxious for is the interest that accumulates in this 
way to your divine credit ! : I am amply 
supplied with what you have sent by Epaphroditus, 
a fragrant perfume, the sort of sacrifice that God 
approves and welcomes” (iv. 17f, Moffatt). Or 
again, take the playfulness in the letter to Philemon, 
which as a whole is one of the most gracious examples 
of Paul’s courteous and persuasive power of appeal. 
He makes a pleasing use of commercial jargon. 
“You count me a partner? Then receive him 
as you would receive me, and if he has cheated you 
of any money or owes you any sum, put that down 
to my account. This is in my own hand-writing ; 
‘I, Paul, promise to refund it ’—not to mention 
that you owe me, over and above, your very soul. 
Come, brother, let me have some return from you 
in the Lord. Refresh my heart in Christ” (vv. 
17-20, Moffatt). 
Occasionally, in Paul, we hear the Jewish aristo- 
crat speak. Not only is this the case when he gives 
details of his parentage and training—‘‘ a Hebrew 
of the Hebrews,”’ but it emerges in what has been 
well called “‘a militant sense of personal dignity.’’? 
It mingles with, and is most often absorbed by 
tcf. J. Moffat’s translation, im loco. 
2,W. M. Macgregor, op. cit. p. 58. 
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the sense that just as he formerly represented the 
finest traditions of the Jewish race, so now he is 
filled with a wonderful self-consciousness that he 
is the “‘ambassador”’ and apostle of Christ to the 
world. Paul must have repressed much when he 
heard the Judaisers speak of Peter, and James, and 
John as “authorities” and “ pillars’’ to whom 
he owed deference. Socially, he was of another 
rank than they; he now claims his spiritual 
rank alongside of them, in Christ. ‘ Paul— 
an apostle, who holds neither his appointment 
nor commission at men’s hands, but at the hands 
of Jesus Christ and God the Father who raised Him 
from the dead.” 

The lyric strain of praise and joy that now is 
heard as an undertone in his writing, and now bursts 
forth into utterance,is very marked. Here is a man 
whose every longing and need Jesus has satisfied, 
and whose cupruns over. His is the joy of victory. 
Paul is one who, next to Jesus, has taught us to 
say, “All things work together for good to them 
that love God,’ and by “all things” he means 
the Universe. Nature has a sad and not a joyous 
place in his thoughts, but ever she strains in earnest 
expectation towards her redemption that draws 
nigh (Romans ii. 17). In his travels he passed, 
we are told, through some of the most glorious 
scenery in the world. Yetinhis writing there is not 
so much as a blade of green grass. His world is a 
world of men. 

“‘ Oft when the Word is on me to deliver 

Lifts the illusion and the truth lies bare ; 


Desert or throng, the city or the river, 
Meets in a lucid Paradise of air,— 


Only like souls I see the folk thereunder, 

Bound who should conquer, slaves who should be kings,— 
Bearing their one hope with an empty wonder, 

Sadly contented in a show of things ;— 
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Then with a rush the intolerable craving 
Shivers throughout me like a trumpet-call— 

Oh to save these! to perish for their saving, 
Die for their life, be offered for them all!” 

He even seems to resent the plain meaning of 
the words, ‘‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that 
treadeth out the corn,” and to say that God really 
cares only for men (1 Cor. ix .9). He revels in the life 
of cities, and with no ordinary zest he employs meta- 
phors taken from the games. In oneof his bitterest 
moods of self-revelation, he likens the sufferings 
of his apostleship to the final gladiatorial spectacle 
inthe Roman arena (1 Cor. iv. 9) In another mood 
altogether, he likens the success of his apostolic 
preaching to a Roman triumph; with an exquisite 
sense of joy he speaks of himself as “ the fragrance 
of Christ” (2 Cor. ii, 14-15). ““Abound” is a 
favourite word of his. He does not hesitate to coin 
a word to express his sense of the triumphand 
victory of his faith. “‘ We are super-conquerors 
through Him that loved us.” He is ever giving 
thanks to God. To use Montaigne’s words in 
a somewhat alien sense, Paul might have said, 
“JT rather looke on heaven with a _ cheerfulle 
eye, to thank it, than to begge anything of it.” 

Wrede says truly that the fact that Christianity 
has ennobled suffering is largely due to Paul. It 
would be even truer to say that Paul has been 
the first to interpret to the hearts of men the mean- 
ing of the suffering of Christ, in its significance 
for our own. By his own experience of suffering 
he has led suffering and dying men, as no one else 
has done, to Jesus Christ as the Captain of their 
salvation. Paul’s suffering was not only physical. 
He knew what it was to be despised and misunder- 
stood, to lose caste, to live in an atmosphere 
of suspicion and malignity. The pagan attitude 

FB. H. W. Myers, ‘‘ St. Paul,’ p. 34. 
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towards pain was one of dislike and resentment; 
it had no place for pain. Even the Stoic only 
conquered by ignoring it. Whatever Paul’s “ thorn 
in the flesh’ was, it was some constantly recurring 
physical malady, which might be expected to 
induce repulsion in others, and to suggest that the 
sufferer lay under God’s chastisement. There was 
some secret power in Paul that enabled even pagan 
hearts to overcome their instinctive repugnance 
at the sight he presented when the illness was upon 
him, and to behold the ‘“‘angel” in his face 
(Gal. iv. 14). The mystery is revealed in 2 Cor. 
xii. 7/7, a passage already referred to.t Paul knows 
well the humiliation of suffering. “It isa messenger 
ofSatan.”’ Healso knows the answer to unanswered 
prayer. ‘“‘ My grace is sufficient for you, and my 
strength is made perfect in weakness.’’ The answer 
is for all time. The tense? tells us that, “‘ He hath 
said.”’ Paul has also learned that grace is power, 
the ‘dynamic of Christ.”” James Hinton says, in 
“The Mystery of Pain ’’—‘‘ There are the materials 
then, evidently within us, for an entire inversion of 
our attitude towards pain. The world in this 
respect, we might almost feel, seems to tremble 
on the balance. A touch might transform it wholly. 
One flash of light from the Unseen, one word 
spoken by God, might suffice to make the dark 
places bright, and wrap the sorrow-stricken heart 
of man in the wonder of an unutterable glory.” 

The light has come, and the word been spoken. 
Jesus spoke of the ‘“ Father”’ in such a way that 
He evidently meant men to see the truth of the 
providence and love of God in all that happens, 
as He saw them, not by reasoning, but by intuition. 
God means what He says in the flowers of the field. 

1 pp. 2287. 
2 cf. J. Denney, 2 Cor., “‘ Expositor’s Bible,” p. 355. 
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It is also His meaning from first to last; and so “‘on 
the night in which He was betrayed, He gave thanks.”’ 
God did not so speak to Paul in the beauty of nature ; 
nature is still unredeemed, ‘‘ groaning and travail- 
ing in pain.”’ Rather would Paul have said with the 
prophet, “‘ The grass withereth ; the flower fadeth ; 
but the word of our God shall stand for ever.”” The 
pain and desolation of life have their place in Paul’s 
message, a very prominent place, but they have 
a halter on their necks. ‘“ In all these things 
. we are more than conquerors.” We are not like 
earthly conquerors, compelled to hold our con- 
quests for ourselves; Christ does that for us. 
Paul’s own sufferings are often referred to as 
“signs ’’ of his apostleship and choice. Paul would 
say, “By my human testing, I make up what is 
lacking in the sufferings of Christ.’”’ Paul’s ex- 
perience is an embodiment and realisation of the 
continuous and contemporaneous answer to all 
human pain—‘ My strength is made perfect in 
weakness.” 

I need say little of Paul’s mental abilities. These 
have been dealt with and appreciated in many a 
work and ought to be self-evident. His is no 
academic type of mind. As regards ‘‘ culture,” 
probably it is true that he was a spermologos, as 
the academic Athenians said. Sir William Ramsay 
has well translated the term by a phrase of 
Browning’s, “‘a picker-up of learning’s crumbs.”’ 
None of his few quotations from Greek writers 
indicate that he had an extensive library, or read 
many books outside Jewish literature. His style is, 
as a rule, the vernacular. His mind moves so 
quickly, and his thoughts come in such a flood, 
that the channels of language are often burst. With 
the heathen he never argued but once—at Athens. 
Perhaps he regretted the departure from his usual 
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custom, and determined when he left Athens for 
Corinth “‘to know nothing among them but Jesus. 
Christ and Him crucified.”* In the Corinthian 
letters he says many hard things about philosophers 
and dialecticians. Yet Paul could be a superb 
dialectician when he argued with Jews. Fre- 
quently he turns their own Haggadistic weapons 
against them, as in the letter to the Galatians 
(iii. 15f, iv. 22). Such arguments have little 
force to-day, and we must not presume that Paul 
laid too much stress upon them. We have already 
seen more than once that Paul’s intuitions often 
devour his logic. Luther has said of him in his 
commentary on Galatians i. 8. “‘ His words are 
pure flame, and so vehemently does he burn that he 
begins, if we may so say, to curse the angels.” 
We must also be struck with the way in which, 
in spite of this rush of thought, he returns again 
and again, as for example in Romans, to the main 
idea, and the dominant thought. The centrifugal 
force in his thinking is balanced by a centripetal. 

In conclusion, what is it that constitutes Paul’s. 
eternal message to every age? There have been 
moments in the history of the Christian Church 
when the Christian gospel would seem to be 
inadequate to the growing intricacy and com- 
plexity of human life and thought, and to be in 
danger of losing its power of universal appeal, through 
the widening of the bounds of the world. Paul 
lived at the first of these moments. He had lived 
as a Jew of Tarsus in the midst of the great welter 
of Gentile thought, and, no doubt in obedience to 
early conservative training, had shut his mind 
against it. Yet all the time he sought for a message 
that would meet its need. He could not find it in 

: Ramsay, “‘ St. Paul the Traveller,” p. 252. 
2 of. F. W. Farrar, “‘ Life of St. Paul,” I., pp. 610ff. 
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Judaism, even as interpreted by Gamaliel; for it 
did not nearly satisfy himself. He found what 
he sought where he least of all expected to find it, 
in a happening in which there seemed to be con- 
centrated all that was most repulsive and most 
inimical to his type of thought—the Cross of Christ. 
It was no lack of the sense of sin, but a type of 
thought, a mental atmosphere, that prevented 
Paul from seeing Jesus Christ sooner than he did. 
It was an atmosphere of high moral earnestness, 
but painful, poisonous, and frankly discouraging 
to the weak and the erring, “‘ the things that are not.” 
It is an atmosphere of legalism where even God 
can only work under hard and fast conditions, and 
the moral burden is laid on men. Probably, in his 
recoil from the dead religion of his day, Paul seems 
to overstate the true conditions of the vital; but 
wherever, in any age, religion is dead or dying, 
Paul’s central message will appeal with ever growing 
power. The message is that men cannot save them- 
selves. ‘‘ Salvation,’ for Paul, is a term extraordin- 
arily comprehensive. Subjectively, it means deliver- 
ance from all fear, whether of the effects of past 
weakness, or of external hostile forces, or of coming 
doom. Sin and death, and all forms of evil were 
for Paul external forces that had gained a firm 
footing in human nature, and exercised therein 
authority and rule. They enslave both mind and 
will. Their power is shattered by the intervention 
of God. That God is first in the matter, not man, 
is the distinctive note of Paul's gospel. The re- 
markable thing is that God is first in such a variety 
of ways. Hegave the Law to Israel, but in no nation 
has He “left Himself without witness;’’ there 
is a law written even on the heart of the Gentiles. 
God is “the living God, who made heaven and 
the earth and the sea, and all that in them is; 
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who in the generations gone by suffered all the 
nations to walk in their own ways. And yet He 
left not Himself without witness, in that He did 
good, and gave you from heaven rains and fruitful 
seasons, filling your hearts with food and gladness’”’ 
(Acts xiv. 15-18). It is this same doctrine of the 
prevenient grace of God that breathes all through 
the speech at Athens, the God who “ needs ”’ nothing 
but “ gives to all life, and breath, and all things ” 
(Acts xvii. 22-31). All these gifts were in vain, 
according to the Pauline view, for the purpose of 
giving the true knowledge of God; ‘‘that they 
should seek God, if haply they might, in their 
groping, find Him” (v. 27). Paul’s conception 
of God as given in these passages in Acts is 
necessary in order to supplement, and at the same 
time to increase the wonder of the conception of 
God revealed in the Cross of Christ. Paul sees 
clearly that until Christ came, the Giver was for- 
gotten in the gift. Israel came to worship the Law 
instead of the Law-giver; the Greek worshipped 
the forces of nature instead of Him whose beneficent 
power they represented. 

Paul’s doctrine is capable of very modern appli- 
cation. Many modern scientific and _ religious 
systems result in giving God as little to do as possible. 
We, too, are in bondage to the “ weak and beggarly 
elements’ of the Universe. God is entangled in 
the meshes of His own laws, or baffled by the 
vagaries of His own creatures. Our question to-day 
is not so much, ‘‘ Who created and sustains that 
system of things we call the Universe?”’ but ‘‘ Who 
evolves it?”’ Paul’s universe, like ours, presented 
certain obvious evils inherent in it, sin, pain, 
and death. For him the three were inter-related. 
Pain and sin, sin and death, were inter-connected ; 
yet for him, too, as for us, ail ‘‘the sufferings 
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of this present time” are not bound up with 
sin. Much is to be laid to the account of the 
demonic powers, which in many ways corres- 
pond to our “ laws’ of nature. The supreme 
problem for Paul, as for us, is to subsume, under 
the thought of one God, the apparently freakish, 
irresponsible, cruel and hostile forces in life. How 
does he solve it? Again by the doctrine of the 
supreme gift of God, Jesus Christ. ‘We cannot 
claim that the Universe is made by such a God as 
the Christian theology presents, unless we are 
first sure that one of the things that has come into 
the world from that source, is the life of Christ.”? 
Paul preserves the correct perspective in this 
problem of evil. He sees that, if one important 
part of the problem is solved, all is sure of solution. 
He is confident that, if the evil which is a personal 
element in his own life is overcome and uprooted, 
it is a pledge for the world, of. *‘ a new creation.” 
Through the gift of Christ to him, God had made a 
bad man good. “ According as we ourselves have 
received mercy, so we lose not heart.’”’ He saw the 
same evil forces—‘“‘ the rulers of this world’’—that 
worked their will on his own and other lives, work 
their will on Him, and become discredited and 
despoiled in the effort. Jesus was raised from the 
dead, and with Him potentially all creation. Paul 
cannot now see God except through Jesus Christ. 
He knows who it is that is on the throne of the 
Universe. Again God has been first: He comes 
to us as Friend and Redeemer ; another moral 
order is on the immediate horizon; Christ is 
coming again. Within the ancient and outworn 
apocalyptic forms of thought, there lies implicit 
the real meaning of the Cross and Resurrection. , 
The time is not so short as Paul thought, but even the 
* W. Ternple, “ The Faith and Modern Thought,” p. 144. 
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fore-shortened view of the second Advent means that 
the redeeming love that came in the Cross of Christ, 
and thus identified itself with human life, is all 
along sustaining and breaking into the world, and 
will never leave it till the work is done. Sin and 
pain, as Paul conceived them, are no longer facts to 
be considered at arm’s length. They are personal 
incidents in the experience of the individual, 


“ Desperate tides of the whole great world’s anguish 
Forced through the channels of a single heart.” 


This is the point where men are all alike, and there 
is neither Jew nor Greek; we might add also 
that it is the point where there is neither man of the 
first century nor man of the twentieth. Paul’s 
faith is that when Christ has conquered the force 
of these ‘“‘ desperate tides” in one single heart, 
He has given a pledge that there will be victory 
all along the line. ‘‘ This is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith.” Legalistic 
morality in our day, where it usurps the place of 
religion, takes a form somewhat different to and 
nobler than the Pharisaic. It seeks to conserve 
life, to mitigate pain, and to wipe away tears. Paul 
like John, knows that the wiping away of tears is 
not done by the napkin of social reform or political 
effort, but from within, and directly by God. ‘God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.’ The 
Holy City descends from heaven among men. I 
do not think that Paul’s principles are inimical 
to measures of social or political reform, but that 
he would class them as temporary measures of 
restraint until ‘the Man of sin be revealed.” 
Whatever the obscure phrase may or may not mean, 
it at least conveys the impression that sin will be 
known for what it is. There is a type of thought 
that insists on changing the environment, before 
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it can believe in change for the man. Pharisaic 
legalism attempted the same task. Paul’s aim 
is not to conserve life or to mitigate pain at all 
costs. The “appeal to Cesar’’ is ever as he used 
it, an emergency and temporary measure. Paul 
can think of death as better than life, of dying 
to live ; of pain as better than pleasure; of suffering 
as “the raw material of glory.” The new life and 
the radiant glory are born thereby even in the life 
here below, ‘“‘in the flesh.”” It is a new and more 
excellent way, the way of love. Herealso Godis first. 
That God Himself has trodden it is our confidence; 
the healed wounds of the living Christ are our 
assurance of victory. 
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subject unvisited.’’—Lxpository 4 tmes. 


Kit Kennedy: Country Boy. By S. R Crocxerr. With Six 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“ Mr. Crockett has never given better evidence of originality and dramatic 
power. . . . ”—WManchester Guardian. : 

The House of the Secret. By KatHarine Tynan, Author of “ For 
Maisie,” ‘‘ Her Ladyship,” &c. Large crown 8vo. Llustrated. 
Cloth boards, 6s. 

“ Miss Katharine Tynan can always be depended upon for a good story 
told in a quiet and charming manner. As ever, it hasa well-developed and 
well-constructed plot. We have thoroughly enjoyed this excellent story, 
and can recommend it very strongly.”’—Bookman. 

The Story of Clarice. By KatuarmngE Tynan. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 6s. 


“4 story which is on a level with the best Miss Tynan has yet written. It 
is quiet and simple. We like ‘The Story of Clarice,’ and its reasonableness 
and soundness mark it out for popularity.”’—Morning Post. 


Helga Lloyd. A Romance of Grasmere. By Epmunp Ler. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


Friend Olivia. By Ame E. Barr. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


Through Science to Faith, By Dr. Newman Smyta, Author of 
“The Place of Death in Evolution,” ‘‘ Old Faiths in New 
Lights,” ‘‘ The Reality of Faith,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. 

“We commend Dr. Smyth’s work to the attention of all thoughtful 
readers.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 

America in the East. By Wi11amM Extior Grirris, formerly of 
the Imperial University of Japan, Author of “‘ The Mikado’s 
Empire,” ‘‘ Corea, the Hermit Nation,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, with 19 Illustrations, 6s. 


““ We need hardly say that there is much that is interesting in the book.” 
Swectator. 


Rev. T. T. Lynch: A Memoir. Edited by Wmt1am Wuirz. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
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The Romance of Preaching. Yale Lectures for1914. By Cuarius 
Smrvester Horne, M.A., Author of ‘‘A Popular History of 
the Free Churches,’ &c. Large Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
gilt top, 5s. net. 


Getting Together. Essays by Friends in Council on the Regulative 
Ideas of Religious Thought. Edited by Jamzs Morris Wuriton, 
Ph.D. (Yale). Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 5s. net. 


Charles Darwin and other English Thinkers. With reference to their 
Religious and Ethical value. By S. Parxes Capman, D.D. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 5s. net. 


Evolution, Life and Religion. By Epwarp Bruce Kirk, R.F.A.S. 
(Membre de la Société Astronomique de France, David Elder 
Lecturer on Astronomy, Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College). Cloth, 5s. net. 


John Smith the Se-Baptist, Thomas Helwys, and the First Baptist 
‘Church in England. By Waurer H. Burezss, B.A. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


5/- 


Faith and Verification, With Other Studies in Christian Thought and 
Life. By Principat E. Grirrira-Jonzs, D.D. Large crown 
8vo. with Photogravure Portrait, cloth boards, gilt top, 5s. 


The Private Relationships of Christ. By T. Vivcenr Tymms, D.D. 
Author of ‘“‘ The Mystery of God,’ ‘‘ The Christian Idea of 
Atonement,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 5s. 


Theology and Truth, By Newton H. Marsuatz, M.A., Ph.D. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 5s. ’ 
“The book is masterly both in constructive power and in exposition. 
It is a book which ought to be widely read.’’— Aberdeen Free Press, 
The Growing Revelation. By Amory H. Braprorp, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 


4/6 net 


Dante For the People. Selected Passages from the Divine 
Comedy in English Verse. By Gauntiuerr CHAPLIN, Large 
Crown 8vo. Cloth boards, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 


J. B. Paton, M.A., D.D., Educational and Social Pioneer. By Jamus 
Marcuant. Large crown 8vo, Photogravure Portrait, and 
Illustrations on Art Paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 
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The oe World Pulpit. Half-Yearly Volumes, cloth boards, 


“A notable collection of the utterances of Protestant preachers on 2 
wide variety of subjects which many people will rejoice to ponder at leisure.”’ 
The Glasgow Herald. 


A/- 


The Rosebud Annual for 1916. The Ideal Book for the Nursery. 
Four coloured plates and printed in colour throughout, 
Handsome cloth boards, 4s. Coloured paper boards, var- 
nished, 3s. 

“ A veritable treasury of the best of good things.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 


Social ee By WasHINGTON GLADDEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


3/6 net 


*Pessimism and Love in Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs, with 
Translations from the same. By Davip RvussELL Scort, 
M.A., late Pusey and Ellerton Scholar in the University of 
Oxford. Large Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


*Reconstruction: A Help to Doubters. By Roserr F. Horton, 
A., D.D., Author of “‘ My Belief,” “ Oliver Cromwell,”’ etc. 
Large Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


*“ JB.” J. Brierley, his Life and Work. By H. Jerrs, Author 
of “ The Art of Exposition,” “‘ Portrait Preaching,” ‘*Concern- 
ing Conscience,” ete. Large Crown 8vo, Photogravure and 
other Portraits, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


*The Great Unfolding. Notes on the Revelation. By Colonel G. 
J. van Someren, Indian Army (retired), Author of ** Babylon : 
Past, Present and Future.” Large Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


Selections from Brierley. (‘‘J.B.” of “The Christian World ”’), 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


Portrait Preaching. Studies in Bible Characters. By H. JErrs, 
Author of “The Art of Exposition,” “The Art of Sermon 
Illustration,” ete. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. net. 
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My Daily Meditation for the Circling Year. By J. H. Jowert, M.A., 
D.D., Author of ‘‘ Things that Matter Most.” ‘‘The Passion 
for Souls,” &c. Handsomely bound in cloth boards, gilt edges, 
with headband and marker, 3s 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net. 


Advent Sermons. Discourses on the First and Second Coming of 
Christ. By W. E. Orcuarp, D.D., Author of ‘Sermons on 
God, Christ and Man.” Large Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt 
top, 3s. 6d. net. 


Saint Paul’s Fight for Galatia. By C. H. War«ms, M.A., D.Th. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top. 3s. 6d. net. 


Effectual Words. Sermons that led to Christ. Compiled by Jonn 
Rerp, M.A., Author of “The First Things of Jesus,” ‘‘ The 
Uplifting of Life,” etc. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt 
top. 3s. 6d. net. : 


A Modern Man’s Theology. By Dr. Wasuineton GuappEN. Large- 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top. 3s. 6d. net. 


Things that Matter Most. Short Devotional Readings. By J. H. 
Jowett, M.A., D.D. Author of ‘“‘ The Transfigured Church,” 
“Sharing His Sufferings,” ‘‘The Passion for Souls,” etc. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, with headband and 
marker, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net. 


Sermons on God, Christ and Man. By W. E. Orcuarp, D.D. 
Author of ‘“‘ Modern Theories of Sin,” ‘‘ The Evolution of Old 
Testament Religion.” Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt 
top, 3s. 6d. net. 


Constructive Natural Theology. By Dr. Newman Smyru. Author 
of “Through Science to Faith,” ‘The Reality of Faith,” etc. 
Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


Saint Paul and His Cities. By R. W. Pounprr, Author of “ His- 
torical Notes on the Book of Revelation.” Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Song of the Well, and other Sermons. By Davip Burns, 


Author of “Sayings in Symbol.” Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


Until the Day Dawn. The New Testament Basis for a Doctrine 
of Inspiration. By Rev. J. Puntzesron J ones, M.A. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


Illustrations from Art for Pulpit and Platform. By Rev. Jamns 
Burns, M.A. Author of “Sermons in Art.” Large crown 
8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
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The Unfettered Word. A Series of Readings for the quiet hour, By 
J. D. Jones, M.A., D.D. Author of “‘ The Gospel of Grace,” 
etc. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


Heaven and the Sea. By Franx Exzas. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
Ee gilt top, 16 Illustrations from classical paintings, 
Ss. 6d. net. 


Concerning Conscience. Studies in Practical Ethics. By H. Jrrrs. 
Author of ‘‘ The Art of Sermon Illustration,” ‘‘ Practical Lay 
Preaching and Speaking to Men,” ete. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


Voices of To-Day: Studies of Representative Modern Preachers. 
Py Boe Sruvciarr. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
s. 6d. net. 


Spoken Words of Prayer and Praise. A Book of Prayers. By 
8. A. Tippue. Author of ‘‘ Days of Old,’”’ “‘Sunday Mornings 
at Norwood,” etc. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


Fighters and Martyrs for the Freedom of Faith. By Lux S. Watms- 
LEY. 512 pp. Frontispiece in colour and 16 Illustrations on 
art paper. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


What is the Bible? A Moprrn Survey. By J. WarscHAuUER, 
M.A., D.Phil., Author of ‘‘ Jesus: Seven Questions,”’ ‘* Prob- 
lems of Immanence,” &c, Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. net. 


The Wisdom of God and the Word of God. By W. Harvery-JELLIE, 
M.A., B.D. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


Days of Old, and other Sermons. By S. A. Trepuz, Author of 
‘Sunday Mornings at Norwood.’ Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


Christ or Chaos? By E. 8. Watson (“Deas Cromarty”). Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Transfigured Church. By J. H. Jowxrt, M.A., D.D., Author 
of *‘The Passion for Souls,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Art of Exposition. By H. Jurrs, Author of ‘‘ The Art of Sermon 
Illustration,’”’ ‘‘ Practical Lay Preaching,” &c. Large crown 
8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


Heavenly Visions. Studies in the Book of Revelation. By Rev. 
Cuarites Brown, Author of “ Letters of Christ,” &c. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
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Westminster Sermons. Dean H. Henstzy Henson, formerly of 
’ .§. Margaret’s, Westminster. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


- Religion and Miracle. By Gzorce A. Gorpon, D.D., Author of 
‘‘ Through Man to God,” ‘‘ The Christ of To-day,” &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


A Working Woman’s Life. The Autobiography of MaRIANNE 
Farninguam. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Gospel of Grace. By J. D. Jonzs, M.A., D.D., Author of 
‘* Christ’s Pathway to the Cross,” &c. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Winning of Immortality. By Frepmric Pater, Author of 
““Studies in Theologic Definition.” Cloth boards, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. net. 


Christian Certitude: Its Intellectual Basis. By E. Diaars La 
ToucuE, Litt.D. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. net. 


Life in His Name. By Davip M. M‘Inryrez, Author of ‘‘ The 
Hidden Life of Prayer,’’ &c. Handsomely bound in cloth 
boards, gilt edges, with headband and marker, 3s. 6d. net. 


Interludes in a Time of Change: Ethical, Social, Theological. By 
James Morris Warron, Ph.D. (Yale), Author of ‘* Divine 
Satisfaction,” ‘Gloria Patri,’”? &c. Cloth boards, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. net. 


Modern Theories of Sin. By W. E. Orncuarp, D.D. Thesis 
approved for the Degree of Doctor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of London. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


Evangelical MWeterodoxy. By J. Moraan Grsson, Author of 
‘“‘The Epistle to the Galatians.” Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Christian of To-day. A Brief Descripton of His Thought and | 
Life. By Roprrr Verrou, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The First 
priest &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
s. 6d. net. 


The Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P. A Biography and Appre- 
ciation. By Frank Enis. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
gilt top, 3s. 6d. net 


The Art of Sermon Iilustration. By H. Jerrs, Editor of The 
Christian World Pulpit. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt 
top, 3s. 6d. net. 
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The First Things of Jesus. By Joun Retp, M.A., of Inverness, 
Author of “‘ Jesus and Nicodemus: a Study in Spiritual 
Life.” Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


Jesus: Seven Questions, By J. WaRSCHAUER, M.A., D.Phil., 
Author of ‘‘ The New Evangel,” &&. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Evolution of Old Testament Religion. By W. E. Orowarp, 
D Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Church and Modern Life. By Wasxtneton GuappeEn, D.D., 
Author of ‘“‘ Who Wrote the Bible?” &. Cloth boards, gilt 
top, 3s. 6d. net. 


My Belief. Answers to Certain Religious Difficulties. By R. F. 
Horton, M.A., D.D., Author of *‘ Cartoons of St. Mark,” &c. 
Large crown 8v0, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Story of Congregationalismin Surrey. By E. E. Cuzan. Demy 
8vo, 464 pages, 46 Illustrations on art paper and Map, cloth 
bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


Jesus and His Teaching. By Erica von Sourrnck, Mag. Theol. 
Translated by J. Warscuaver, M.A., D.Phil. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Atonement in Modern Thought. A Theological Symposium. 
By Professor AuGusTE SaBATIER, Professor HaRNACK, 
Professor GopET, Dean Farrar, Dr. P. T. Forsyrs, Dr. 
Marcus Dops, Dr. Lyman Asszorr, Dr. JoHn Hunter, 
Dr. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, Dean FREMANTLE, Dr. Cavs, 
Dr. R. F. Horton, Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, Principal ADENEY, 
Rev. C. SILVESTER Horne, Rev. BERNarp J. SNELL, and 
Dr. T. T. Muncer. Cheap Edition. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


“ This interceting work. . mong the writers are men of great 
distinction. . - Deserves pet attention.”’—The Spectator. 


A Voice from China. By Grirrira Jonny, D.D.Edin., Hankow. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Story of the English Baptists. By J. C. Caruimz. Large 
_crown 8vo, 320 pages, 8 Illustrations on art paper, 3s. 6d. net. 


The First Christians; or, Christian Life in New Testament Times, 
By Rosert Verrcu, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. net. 
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By J. BRIERLEY (‘‘ J. B.’’) 


Faith’s Certainties. By J. Brieriey (‘“‘J.B.’’), Author of ‘Religion 
and To-day,” ‘‘ Ourselves and the Universe,” etc. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

Religion and To-day.~ Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. net. 

The Life of the Soul, Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 


3s. 6d. net. 
“Vigorous in thought, rich in literary allusions, and incisive in style. . . 


Mr. Brierley is always convincing as well as ingen‘ous.’’—Methodist Recorder. 

The Secret of Living. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. net. 

“This author has given several thoughtful volumes, but not one in 


which the ideal and the practical are so well blended and so skilfully con- 
trasted as in the present.’’—Liverpool Courter. 


Life and the Ideal. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


net. 
“This book is a book to read, and each section is food for constant 
reference and continued thought.’”’—Manchester Courier. 


Aspects of the Spiritual. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. net. : 
“These essays are equal to the best he has yet produced. They cover 
an immense variety of subjects.’”’-—Daily News. 
Sidelights on Religion, Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. net. 


“ Delightfully optimistic, a description which sums up as a whol this 
very interesting and helpful volume. It deserves to be widespread.’’ 
Pall Mali Gazette. 
3/6 


By J. BRIERLEY, (J. B.”) 


Religion and Experience. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


“This book is quite worthy tobe placed alongside of Mr. Brierley’s best 
work.’’—Daily News. 


The Eternal Religion. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. 
“ Well written and helpful.”’—The Times. 
The Common Life. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. 

“A book which every minister ought to possess.”—British Weekly. 
Problems of Living. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d 
“ These beautiful and charming essays.’’°—Hibbert Journal. 
Ourselves and the Universe: Studies in Life and Religion, Sixth 

Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“We have not for a long time read a brighter, cheerier, or wiser book.” 


; Daily News. 
Studies of the Soul. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, "38, 6d. 


_ _DR. HORTON says :—‘‘ I prefer this book to the best-written books I have 
lighted on for a year past.”” 


Our City of God. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 
“We say without hesitation that this is a most inspiring work.” 
Westminster Gazette. 
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A Gamble with Life. By Stas K. Hockrva, Author of ‘‘ To Pay the 
Price.” Large crown 8vo, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 
One of the best stories written by this popular author. 


Gloria Patri: or, Our Talks About the Trinity. By J. M. Wurron, 
Ph.D. (Yale). Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Christ that is To Be: A Latter-Day Romance. By Sir J. 
See Meaatienh M.P. New Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
S. . 


Family Prayers for Morning Use, and Prayers. for Special Occasions, 
Compiled and Edited by J. M. G. Cloth, pott quarto, 3s. 6d. 


Preaching to the Times. By Dean H. Henstry Henson. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“ Sound sense and scholarly solidity.””—Dundee Courter. 


The Dutch in the Medway. By Cuartes MaocrarLaNne. Author 
of ‘‘ The Camp of Refuge,” &¢c. With a Foreword by S. R. 
Crockerr. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Quickening of Caliban. A Modern Story of Evolution. By Sir 
J. Compton-Rickert, M.P., Author of ‘“‘ Christianity in 
Common Speech,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EMMA JANE WORBOISE’S NOVELS 
Crown 8vo, uniformly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Violet Vaughan. Mr. Montmorency’s Money. 


Overdale. Chrystabel. 
See page 21 for Popular Edition. 


AMELIA E. BARR’S NOVELS 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


The Beads of Tasmer. A Border Shepherdess. 
She Loved a Sailor. Paul and Christina. 

The Last of the MacAllisters. The Squire of Sandal Side. 
Woven of Love and Glory. Between Two Loves. 


For other books by this Author see pages 5 and 22 (also 31). 
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THE MESSAGES OF THE BIBLE 


Edited by Frank Knicur Sanpers, Ph.D., Woolsey Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature in Yale University, and CHARLES 
Foster Kent, Ph.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and 
History in Brown University. Super royal 16mo, cloth, red 
top, 3s. 6d. a vol. (To be completed in 12 Volumes.) - 


I. Tur MrssaGes or THE EARLIER PropHeEets. By Frank 
Knight Sanders, Ph.D., and Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. 

II. Tar Messages or THE LaTeR Propoets. By Frank 
Knight Sanders, Ph.D., and Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. 

III. Tue Messaczs or Israzu’s Law-Givers. By Charles 
Foster Kent, Ph.D. 

IV. Toe Messaces of THE PROPHETICAL AND PRIESTLY 
HISTORIANS. By John Edgar McFadyen, 
M.A.(Glas.), B.A.(Oxon.) 

V. THe Messaces ofr THE Psatmists. By John Edgar 
McFadyen, M.A.(Glas.), B.A.(Oxon). 

VII. Toe Messages or THE Ports. By Nathaniel 
Schmidt, M.A. 

VIII. Tue Messaces or THE APOCALYPTICAL WRITERS. By 
Frank Chamberlin Porter, Ph.D., D.D. : 

IX. Toe Mrssacus or JESUS ACCORDING TO THE SYNOPTISTS. 
By Thomas Cuming Hall, D.D. 

X. THE Mrssaces or JESUS ACCORDING TO THE GOSPEL 
or Joun. By James Stevenson Riggs, D.D. 

XI. Tuz Messages or Pau. By George Barker Stevens, 
Ph.D., D.D. 

XII. THE Mzssacres or tHE Apostues. By George Barker 
Stevens, Ph.D., D.D. 


Volume VI. will appear shortly. 


“ Such a work is of the utmost service to every student of the Scriptures.” 
The Dundee Advertiser. 


3/= net 


The Personality of Jesus. By Cuartzs H. Barrows. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. net. 


Poems. By Mapame Guyon. Translated from the French by the 
late WriL14M CowPEr, with a Prefatory Essay by D. Macrap- 
yEN, M.A. F’cap 8vo, handsomely bound in leather, 3s. net. 


Quiet Hints to Growing Preachers in My Study. By CxHaruzs 
Epwarp JEFFERSON, Pastor of Broadway Tabernacle Church, 
New York. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 
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The Rosebud Annual for 1916. The Ideal Book for the Nursery. 
Four Coloured Plates and printed in colour throughout. 
Coloured paper boards, varnished, 3s.; cloth boards, 4s. 

“A rich fund of enjoyment for the nursery.”’—Aberdeen Free Press. 


School Hymns, for Sehools and Missions. With Music. Compiled 
by E. H. Mayo Gunn. Harmonies Revised by ELuiorr 
Burton. Large Imp. 16mo, 3s. 


2/6 net . 


*The Appeal of Jesus. By T. S. Carrnoross, B.D., Author of 
“The Making of a Minister,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 

*The Chosen Twelve. By James GotpER Burns, B.D., of Glasgow. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

*Simon Peter’s Ordination Day. Studies in the Twenty-first Chapter 
of St. John’s Gospel. By the Rey. Joun A. Patren, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

*Ambrose Shepherd, D.D. A Memoir and Sermons. Written by 
Eric SHEPHERD. Edited by J. F. Saepaerp, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Making of a Minister. By T. S. Carrncross, B.D., Author of 
“* Steps of the Pulpit.”? Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


A Pulpit Manual. Containing Prayers of Adoration, Confession, 
Petition, Thanksgiving, and Intercession; Suggestive Sum- 
maries ; Orders of Service for Sacraments, Marriage, Admission 
to Communion, Church Festivals, and other Publie Occasions. 
Compiled by James Burns, M.A., Author of “Illustrations 
from Art for Pulpit and Platform.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Seriousness of Life. Sermons on Practical Subjects, with an 
Essay on Preaching. By James 8. RuTHERrorD, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 2s. 6d. net. 

Through Eyes of Youth. A Book of Poems. By EH. Crcm Rosperts, 
Author of ‘ Phyllistrata, and other Poems.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards. 2s. 6d. net. 

Homes and Careers in Canada. By H. Jerrs, Author of *‘ The Good 
New Times,” etc. 16 Illustrations on art paper. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards. 2s. 6d. net. 

Christian Union in Social Service. By J. C. Caruine, Author of 
‘The Story of the English Baptists,” ete. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Self-Realisation. By C. H. Berrs, LL.D., Author of “‘ Fragments 
of Thought,” ‘“‘ The Education of a Soul,” “ Living Pleasures,” 
etc. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
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Who was Jesus? The Answer of the New Testament. By D. H. 
Maconacuig, B.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Translation of Faith, By H. Buucocs, B.A., B.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Studies in Christian Mysticism. By Rev. W. H. Dyson. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Astronomy Simplified. By Rev. Auex. C. HENDERSON, B.D., 
F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Phyllistrata, and other Poems. By E. Ceci RoBErts. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Spirit and Power. By Rev. D. M. M’Inryre, Author of ‘ Life 
in His Name,” ‘‘The Hidden Life of Prayer,’”’ etc. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Led by a Child; and other Sermons. By Rev. ALFRED HOLBORN, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Our Protestant Faith. By Rev. J. SrzpHens Roosz, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Story of the Twelve: A Dramatic Poem in eight books. By 
Artuur Hay Storrow. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Waiting Life: By the River of Waters. By Husrrr Foston, 
M.A., D.Lit. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Uplifting of Life. By Rev. Joan Retp, M.A., Author of 
“The First Things of Jesus,’”’ ete. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Unveiled Glory ; or, Sidelights on the Higher Evolution. By Rev. 
LutHEerR WintsEerR Caws, Author of ‘*‘ The Unrecognised 
Stranger, ‘‘The Unfolding Dawn.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Looking Inwards: Words Addressed to the Soul of the Church. 
By Epwarp Suinuro, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Eucken and Bergson. Their Significance for Christian Thought. 
By E. Hermann. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
Messages of Hope. By Grorcrt Martuzson, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 
Author of ‘‘ Thoughts for Life’s Journey,” &c. Handsomely 
bound in cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 4s. net. 

Problems and Perplexities. By W. E. Orncuarp, D.D., Author of 
a Modern Theories of Sin,” ‘‘ Evolution of Old Testament 
Religion,’’? etc. 304 pages, printed on India paper, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Imperishable Word. By W. CHarteR Piceotr. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
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Constructive Christianity. By Wit11am Sourrr, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Peter in the Firelight. By Witttam Atiten Knigut, Author of 

*‘ Our Syrian Guest,” ‘‘ No Room in the Inn,” ete. Illustrated 
in Colours. Fancy Cover. Large crown 8vo0, 2s. 6d. net. 

A Young Man’s Ideal. By Witi1am Watson, M.A., Author of 
“Prayer,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. net. 

Modern Minor Prophets. Edited, with a Chapter on “‘ Lay Preach- 
ing and its By-Products, ” by, H. Jerrs, Author of ‘‘ The 
Art of Sermon Illustration,” ‘‘ Practical Lay Preaching and 
Speaking to Men.”’ Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Fifty Years’ Reminiscences of a Free Church Musician. By E. 

SHALL, Crown 8vo, Photogravure Portrait, 2s. 6d. net. 

Problems of Immanence. Studies Critical and Constructive. By 

W arscHauer, M.A., D.Phil., Author of ‘‘ The New Evangel,”’ 
** Jesus: Seven Questions,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Sculptors of Life. A Book for Young Men and Young Women. 
By Tomas Yatss. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

An Impregnable Faith. A Modern Pilgrim’s Progress from Scep- 
ticism through Morality and Religious Optimism to Jesus 
Christ and the *‘ Good Kingdom.” By Rev. Davip MELVILLE 
STEWART. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

A Lifted Veil. A Novel. By J. G. Srrvenson. Cheap Hdition. 
Crown 8vo, 4 Illustrations, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Augustinian Revolution in Theology. By Rev. THomas ALLIN, 
D.D., Author of ‘‘Race and Religion.” ITlustrated by 
Comparison with the Teaching of the Antiochene Divines 
of the Fourth and Fifth Centuries. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Beatitudes and the Contrasts. By Husert Foston, M.A., 
D. Litt. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

King George and Queen Mary. By Henry Warwick. Illustrated 
by latest portraits on art paper. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 

‘ 2s. 6d. net. 

Letters to a Ministerial Son. By A Man or Taz Wortp. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

neeen : The Quest of the Ideal. By J. M. Hopason, M.A., D.Sc., 

D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Universal Over-Presence. By C. H. Burrs, Author of “* Frag- 
ments of Thought ”’ and ‘* The Education ‘of a Soul.” Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

biel Mile for Life’s Journey. By Grorere Marusson, D. D., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., Author of “Leaves for Quiet Hours.” Cheap 
Edition. Cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 4s. net. 
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Life’s Beginnings. Wisdom and Counsel for Daily Guidance. 
Fifth impression. Printed on India paper and handsomely 
bound in leather, round corners and gilt edges, boxed, 2s. 6d. 
net (uniform with ‘“‘The Pilot’’). Also in silk grain cloth, 
ls. Gd. net. Velvet calf, round corners, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 

“One can easily understand how a compendium of the thoughts of 
master minds such as this may be a real stimulus in these days of stress. 
The battle of the world will be entered upon with a cheerful heart after 
a thoughtful perusal of the most noble passages allotted to each day by 
these discriminating anthologists. Should be in constant demand. One 


of the prettiest and most acceptable gift-books this busy season has seen.’” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


The True Christ, and other Studies in ‘* Whatsoever things are true.”® 
By W. L. Watxer, Author of “The Teaching of Christ,” 
&ce. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Christ in Everyday Life. By Epwarp Incrzasz Bosworta, Dean 
of Oberlin Theological Seminary. F’cap 8vo, India paper, 
cloth boards, round corners, 2s. 6d. net. 


Things Most Surely Believed. By J. D. Jonzs, M.A., D.D., Author 
of ‘“‘ The Gospel of Grace,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 


Lyrics of the Soul. A Book of Poems. By Marianner FaRNINGHAM, 
Author of ‘‘ Harvest Gleanings,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. ‘ 


Conquering Prayer: or, The Power of Personality. By L. SwErEen- 
HAM, Author of “* Religious Genius.”’ Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 


The Immanence of Christ in Modern Life. By Freprrick R. 
Swan. With Introduction by J. Brimriry, B.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


The New Evangel: Studies in the ‘‘ New Theology.” By Rev. 
J. Warscuaver, M.A., D.Phil. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

“May be studied with advantage.’’—Spectator. 


Health in the Home Life. By Honnor Morten, Author of “A 
Complete Book of Nursing,’”’ ‘‘ How to Treat Accidents and 
Illnesses,”? &c. Crown 8vo, art leather cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Ungilded Gold; or, Nuggets from the King’s Treasury. Selected 
Passages from the Bible, arranged for Daily Devotional Read- 
ing (uniform with ‘‘ The Pilot’’). 384 pages, leather boxed, 
= Revs a also silk grain cloth, gilt lettering, red edges, 
s. 6d, net. 
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The Challenge, and Other Stories for Boys and Girls. By Rev. J. G. 
Stevenson, Author of “‘ The Christ of the Children.” 4to, 
cloth boards, 240 pp. Eight Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 


Leaves for Quiet Hours. By GroraE MarHeson, F.R.S.E., D.D., 

LL.D., Author of ‘“‘ Words by the Wayside,” &c. New and 
cheap edition. Handsomely bound in cloth boards, with 
alae design in gold, and gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. Leather, 
Ss. net. 


The Pilot. A Book of Daily Guidance from Master Minds. Con- 
tains nearly 2,000 of the choicest extracts systematically 
arranged for every day of the year. Printed on India paper 
and handsomely bound in leather, with round corners and gilt 
edges, 2s. 6d. net; velvet calf, 3s. 6d. net. 


“A book of real daily value.’”’—Shefield Telegraph. 


My Neighbour and God. A Reply to Robert Blatchford’s ** God 
and My Neighbour.” By W. T. Lez.. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Liberty and Religion. By P. WarrwEtui Witson, Author of ‘‘ Why 
We Believe,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Why We Believe. Papers on Religion and Brotherhood. By 
P. WuitwELLt Wirson. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


The New Testament in Modern Speech. With notes. An idiomatic 
translation into everyday English from the text of ‘‘The 
Resultant Greek Testament.’”’ By the late RicHarp FRANCIS 
Weymoutn, M.A., D.Litt., Fellow of University College, 
London, and formerly Head Master of Mill Hill School, Editor 
of ‘“‘ The Resultant Greek Testament.’’ Edited and partly 
revised by Ernest H amMppEN-Cook, M.A., formerly Exhibitioner 
and Prizeman of St. John’s College, Cambridge. New and 
revised Edition. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. Leather 4s. net. 
Thumb Indexed, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Leather 5s. net. Also 
on Oxford India paper, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 
5s. net. Persian morocco, yapp, leather lined and silk sewn, 
round corners, red under gold, 8s. net. Turkey morocco, 
limp, 8s. 6d. net. (See also p. 22.) 


The Resultant Greek Testament. Exhibiting the Text in which 
the majority of Modern Editors are agreed. By the late 
RicHaRrp Francis WeymMovuta, D.Litt. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


A Young Man’s Religion and his Father’s Faith, By N. McGurr 
Warrrs. Small crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 


“Tt is an earnestly religious and well-written work.” —The Scotsman. 
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The Good New Times. By H. Jrrrs, Authcr of “ Practical Lay 
Preaching and Speaking to Men.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. 


The Ten Commandments. By G. Camppett Moraan, D.D. Pott. 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


2/= net 


The Chureh and the Next Generation. By Ricnarp RosERrTs, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


The Story of Joseph the Dreamer, told by Himself, and Other Poems. 
By Atrrep CapEs TaRBOLTON. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. net. : 


The Judges of Jesus: Judas, Annas, Peter, Caiaphas, Herod, 
Pilate’s Wife, Pontius Pilate. By Rev. J. G. STEVENSON, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


The Value of the Old Testament, By Brrnarp J. Snetu, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ The Value of the Apocrypha,” “‘ Gain or Loss ?”’ 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


The Purpose of the Cross. By B. G. Coxztrs. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. net. 


Atonement and Progress. By Newton H. Marsuatt, M.A., Ph,D., 
Author of ‘‘ Theology and Truth.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. net. 


Authority and the Light Within. By Epwarp Gruss, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


Ideals for Girls. By the Rev. H. R. Hawzts, M.A., Author of 
** Music and Morals.”” New Edition, crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound in bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s. net. 


“A book that all parents should place in the hands of their daughters.” 


The Glorious Company of the Apostles. Being Studies in the 
Characters of the Twelve. By the Rev. J. D. Jonzs, M.A.,° 
D.D. Cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. net. 


“Many think that a readable sermon is a contradiction in terms, Let — 
them read these pages and discover their mistake.”—Eaaminer. 


The Model Prayer. A Series of Expositions on the Lord’s Prayer. 
By Rev. J. D. Jonzs, M.A., D.D. New Edition, cloth boards, 
gilt top, 2s. net. 

“Mr. Jones brings a cultured mind, a well-stored me i 
of spiritual insight to the illustration of the Lord’s Beaver’ Fate 
Sunday School Chronicle. 
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Simple Cookery. Comprising ‘‘ Tasty Dishes’? and ‘‘ More Tasty 
Dishes.” Over 500 Tested Receipts. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 

“A book that should be in every household.” 

The Children’s Paul. A Life of St. Paul specially written for the 
Young. By Rev. J. G. Stevenson. 4to, cloth boards, 
8 Illustrations on art paper, 2s. 

The Christ of the Children. A Life of Jesus for Little People. By 
Rev. J. G. Stevenson. Cheap Edition. 4to, cloth boards, 
12 Illustrations, 2s. 


set iti is the very ‘jovollest life of Jesus for children ever written by a long 
way.’’—Rev. KINGSCOTH GREENLAND in The Methodist Recorder. 


Stories of Old. Bible Stories Retold. By C. D. Mtcuart, Author 
of ‘‘ Noble Deeds,’ ‘‘ Deeds of Daring,’? &c. Cheap Edition. 
4to, 288 pp., cloth boards, 8 illustrations, 2s. 


Early ae of the Spirit, and What of Samuel? By J. M. Wurron, 
h.D. New Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


The ee of Jesus. By J. Atuanson Picton, M.A, J.P. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 


CLARKE’S COPYRIGHT LIBRARY 
Crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth boards, 2s. 
The Black Familiars. By L. B. Watrorp. 


Kid McGhie. By S. R. Crocxzrt. 
POPULAR EDITION OF 
EMMA JANE WORBOISE’S NOVELS 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s.; bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 





Abbey Mill, The. Joan Carisbroke. 
Brudenells of Brude, The. Lady Clarissa. 
Canonbury Holt. Margaret Torrington. 
Chrystabel. Millicent Kendrick. 
Emilia’s Inheritance. Mr. Montmorency’s Money. 
Esther Wynne. Nobly Born. 
Father Fabian. Oliver Westwood. 
Fortune’s Favourite. Overdale. 
Fortunes of Cyril Denham, Robert Wreford’s Daughter. 

The. St. Beetha’s. 
Grey and Gold. Singlehurst Manor. 
Grey House at Endlestone, Sissie. 

The. Story of Penelope, The. 

Heirs of Errington, The. Thornyeroft Hall. 
His Next of Kin. Violet Vaughan. 
House of Bondage. Warleigh’s Trust. 
Husbands and Wives. A Woman’s Patience. 


For other books by this Author see page 18. (See aise p. 31.) 
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NEW SERIES OF COPYRIGHT BOOKS 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 


Woven of Love and Glory. By Amezia E. Barr. 

' The Last of the MacAllisters. By Ametia E. Barr. 
The Beads of Tasmer. By Ametia E. Barr. 
A Morning Mist. By Saran TytLeEr. 
The Debt of the Damerals. By Bursstz Marcuant. 
A Town Romance ; or, On London Stones. By C. C. ANDREWS. 
The Pride of the Family. By Erxaen F. HEeppie. 
Unknown to Herself. By Laurie LANSFELDT. 
The Squire of Sandal Side. By Amettia E. Barr. 
The Seourge of God. By J. BLounDELLE-BurRTON. 
The New Mrs. Lascelles, . By. L. T. Maps. 
Miss Devereux, Spinster. By AGNEs GIBERNE. 
Jan Vedder’s Wife. By Ametia HE. Barr. 


1/9 net 


The New Testament in Modern Speech. By the late Ricaarp 
Francis Weymouts, M.A., D.Litt. Pocket Edition (with- 
out notes), cloth boards, Is. 9d. net. Also on Oxford India 
paper, cloth boards, round corners, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. (See 
also p. 19.) 


1/6 net 
THE “FREEDOM OF FAITH” SERIES 


E’cap 8vo, 128 pp., handsomely bound in Green Leather, with 
chaste design in gold. Price ls. 6d. net. 


The Pee Things of the Christian Life. By G. Campsrtn Morean, 


The Letters of Christ. By Cuarues Brown. 

Christ’s Pathway to the Cross. By J. D. Jonzs, M.A., D.D. 
The Crucible of Experience. By F. A. RussExt. 

The Passion for Souls. By J. H. Jowrrt, M.A. 

The Value of the Apocrypha. By Burnarp J. Snewy, M.A. 
Inspiration in Common Life. By W. L. Warxrmson, M.A. 
Prayer. By Wirt1am Watson, M.A. : 
A Reasonable View of Life. By J. M. Buaxn, M.A. 4 


7 There are precious things in every volume, and the Series deserves 
success,”’—Dundee Advertiser, 
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Through Many Windows. Some Modern Parables. By Ernst 
A. Brrce. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 


The Man on The Road. By Cuartzs H. Berts, LL.D., A.S.P., 
Author of ** Fragments of Thought,” “ Living Pleasures,” ete. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 


The Well by Bethlehem’s Gate. By Wu Atten Kyicut, 
Author of ‘‘ The Song of our Syrian Guest,” etc. Handsomely 
bound in cloth boards, gilt, ls. 6d. net. 


The Way and the Work. A Manual for Sunday School Teachers. 
By J. W. Wis, M.A., B.Sc. (Lecturer on the Theory and 
Practice of Education, University of London), and the REv. 
FREDERICK HUMPHREY. Crown 8vo,cloth boards. 1s. 6d. net. 


A Popular History of the Free Churches. By C. Srrvester Horne, 
M.A. Cheap Hdition, with additional Chapter. Cloth boards. 
Is. 6d. net. 


Christ and War. The Reasonableness of Disarmament on Christian, 
Humanitarian and Economic Grounds. «A Peace Study Text 
Book. By Wr11am EB. Witson, B.D. Preface by Dr. RENDEL 
Harris. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. Is. 6d. net. Cloth 
limp. Is. net. 


Life’s Little Lessons. Addresses to Children. By VERNON 
GIBBERD. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 


For Childhood and Youth. Ideals of the Modern Sunday School. 
By TxHisELton Marx, D.Lit., B.Sc., Author of ‘‘ The Teacher 
and the Child,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 


Facets of Faith. Aspects of Spiritual Life and Thought. By 
. W. Brux. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 


Life’s Beginnings. Wisdom and Counsel for Daily Guidance. Silk 
grain cloth, ls. 6d. net. Also printed on India paper and 
handsomely bound in leather, round corners and gilt edges, 
boxed, 2s. 6d. net (uniform with ‘‘ The Pilot’’). Velvet calf, 
round corners, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 

“An admirable compilation. The authors have read widely and their 
selections from modern religious writers are made with taste and judgment. 
A very attractive and helpful little book.’’—British Weekly. 

The Wayfarer at the Cross Roads. By Arruur PrineuE. Author 
of ‘‘ The Faith of a Wayfarer.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
ls. 6d. net. 

Old Testament Stories in Modern Light. A Brsue GuipE FoR THE 
Younae. By T. Reonppa Witiiams, Author of ‘‘ The Christ 
Within,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 

J. H. Jowett, M.A. D.D. A CHaRacteR Stupy. By Frank 
Morison. Illustrations on art paper. Fancy paper boards, 
Is. 6d. net. 
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The Way of Prayer. By Joun Evcar McFapyen, D.D., Author 
of ‘‘The Divine Pursuit,” ‘‘ Prayers of the Bible.” Fancy 
boards, gilt top, ls. 6d. net. 

Chats with Women on Everyday Subjects. By Eprra C. Kmnyon, 
Author of ‘A Queen of Nine Days,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, ls. 6d. net. 

Faith and Form. An Attempt at a Plain Re-statement of Christian 
Belief in the Light of To-day. By Henry Varuey, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 

The Invisible Companion and Other Stories for Children. By Epwarp 
W. Lewis, M.A., B.D., Author of ‘‘ The Unescapeable Christ,” 
&e. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 

Sharing His Sufferings. By J. H. Jowrrt, M.A., D.D., Author 
of ‘The Passion for Souls,’ &e. Small crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, Is. 6d. net; leathér 2s. 6d. net. 


The Reasonableness of Jesus. By Frank Y. Leacarr, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 

The Making of Heaven and Hell. By J. M. Buaxe, M.A., Author 
of ‘‘ A Reasonable View of Life,” &c. Small 8vo, cloth boards, 
Is. 6d. net. 

Ideals in Sunday School Teaching. By Atrrep H. Ane@us, B.Sc. 
With Foreword by J. H. Jowett, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 

Notes on the Life and Teaching of Jesus. By Epwarp Gruss, M.A., 
Author of ‘* Authority and the Light Within.”” Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net: limp cloth, Is. net. 


The Faith of a Wayfarer. By Arruur Prinetz. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, Is. 6d. net. 

Jesus or Christ? By Rev. J. Warscuaver, M.A., D.Phil., Author 
of ‘‘ The New Evangel,’’ ‘‘ Jesus: Seven Questions.”” Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 


Who Wrote the Bible? By Wasurmneton GLADDEN, D.D., Author 
of ‘“‘ The Growing Revelation,’’ &c. New and cheap edition, 
256 pages, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 

Reasons Why for Congregationalists. By Rev. J. D. Jonzs, M.A., 
D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 

Ungilded Gold; or, Nuggets from the King’s Treasury. Selected 
Passages from the Bible, arranged for Daily Devotional Reading 
(uniform with ‘‘ The Pilot”’). 384 pages, silk grain cloth, gilt 
lettering, red edges, 1s. 6d. net; leather, boxed, 2s. 6d. net. 

Women and their Work. By Marianne FarnineHam, Author 
of “‘ Harvest Gleanings,” ‘‘ Women and their Saviour’? Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 
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Sunny Memories of Australasia. By Rev. W. Curr. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards. Portraits and Dlustrations. 1s. 6d. net. 


Britain’s Hope Concerning the Pressing Social Problems. By Jui 


Sutter, Author of ‘‘ Britain’s Next Campaign,’ &c. Cloth 
boards, Is. 6d. net. 


Burning Questions. By Wasnineton GLADDEN. Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


Reform in Sunday School Teaching. By Professor A. S, PEAKE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 
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Storehouse for Preachers and Teachers. A Treasury of Outline 
Texts and Sermons. By J. Exuis, Author of ‘‘ The Seed 
Basket,” &c., &c. Cloth boards, ls. 6d. 


Words by the Wayside. By Grorer Marszson, D.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., Author of ‘“‘ Thoughts for Life’s Journey,” &c. 
New Edition. Oblong, cloth boards, gilt top, Is. 6d. 


The Children’s Pace; and other Addresses to Children. By Rev. 
J.S. Mavzr, M.A., of Paisley. F’cap, 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS 
Pott 8vo, bound in buckram cloth, 1s. 6d. each. (See also p. 80). 


The Christ Within. By Rev. T. Ruonppa WILLIAMS. 

Old Pictures in Modern Frames. By J. G. Greensovasn, M.A. 
The Conquered World. By R. F. Horron, M.A., D.D. 

Social Worship an Everlasting Necessity. By Joan Cuirrorp, D.D. 
Types of Christian Life. By HE. Grirrira-Jones, D.D. 

How to Become Like Christ. By Marcus Dops, D.D. 

The Way of Life. By H. Arno~p Tuomas, M.A. 

Character Through Inspiration. By T. T. Munerr, D.D. 


Infoldings and Unfoldings of the Divine Genius, in Nature and Man. 
By Jonn Putsrorp, D.D. New Edition. 


Tne Jealousy of God. By Joun Putsrorp, D.D. 
The Supreme Argument for Christianity. By W. Garrett HorpER. 
Reconsiderations and Reinforcements. By James Morris WHITON. 
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* Sir Galahad. By James Burns, M.A., Author of ‘The Happy 
Warrior.”” With Photogravure Frontispiece of Watts’s famous 
picture ‘Sir Galahad.”? Bound in khaki cloth, 1s. net. 

*Around the Guns. Sundays in Camp. By Jamus Buack, M.A., 
‘of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, khaki cloth boards, with design 
in colours, ls. net. 

Kaiser or Christ ? Sermons by the Bishop or Lonpon, Dr. JonN 
CuirrorD, Dr. 8S. Parkes CADMAN, Dr. GRIFFITH-JONES, 
Dr. C. H. Watkins, Rev. THzopDoRE Woop. Demy 8vo, 
paper covers, ls. 

Quaint Rhymes for the Battlefield. By a Quonpam CRICKETER 
(C. D. Strupp, Belgian Congo, 1913). Cloth boards, 1s. net. 

Sweet Peas and Antirrhinums. How to Grow Them to Perfection. 
By. Wi1amM Curupertson, Author of “Pansies, Violas and 
Violets.” Crown 8vo, coloured paper boards and frontispiece 
in colour, 1s. net. Written in a popular form for the amateur 
gardener by one who is a thorough master of his subject. 

The Way of Remembrance. By J. A. Hurron, M.A. Tastefully 
bound in blue and white with gilt lettering. 1s. net. 

God, Humanity and the War. By G. Campsert Moraan, D.D., 
Author of ‘‘Simple Things of the Christian Life,” &c. 1s. net. 

Christ and War. The Reasonableness of Disarmament on Christian, 
Humanitarian and Economic Grounds. A Peace Study Text 
Book. By Witt1am E. Witson, B.D. Preface by Dr. RENDEL 
Harris. Crown 8vo, cloth limp. 1s. net. Cloth Boards. 
Is. 6d. net. 

The Christian World Album of Sacred and Standard Compostions 
for the Pianoforte. Edited by W. H. Jupz. (Uniform with 
“The Christian World Album of Sacred Songs.’’). Paper 
cover, ls. net. Cloth boards, 2s. net. 

*The Call of the King. National Letters to Women. By ANNts 
BurpaLane. Demy 8vo, bound in Purple and Gold with 
Ribbon. 1s. net. 

The Great Embassy. Studies in the Growth of Christianity. By 
Curusrrr McEvoy, M.A. Foolscap 8vo, c]oth boards, Is. net. 

Everychild. By Harotp Brest, Author of “‘ Broken Earthenware.” 
Crown 8vo, Frontispiece and cover in colours. 1s. neb. 

The Christian World Album of Sacred Songs. Containing 94 Sacred 
Songs, in old notation and tonic-sol-fa, selected from the 
choicest works of the most eminent composers. Edited by 
A we JUDE. 160 pages, paper cover, ls. net; cloth boards, 

8. net. 

The Seed of the Kingdom. Devotional readings from the letters of 
Isaac Penington. Selected by Jennie SrreEr (Editor of the 
Sunday School Times). Fancy Boards, 1s, net, 
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How to Cook: The Art of Cooking made easy, with a chapter on 
the use of a gas oven: By J. 8. Marswaut. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 1s. net. 

Our Life Beyond. By J. D. Jonzs, M.A., D.D., Author of ‘‘ Christ’s 
Pathway to the Cross,’’ ‘‘ The Gospel of Grace,” ete., ete. 
cloth boards, gilt lettering, ls. net; white cloth, padded, in 
box, 1/9 net. 


Flowers from the Master’s Garden. By A. EH. Winter. Cloth boards, 
gilt lettering, ls. net. 


Eeee Vir: Jesus and Modern Manhood. By D. Metvinur Stewart. 
Author of *‘ An Impregnable Faith.’’ F’cap 8vo, cloth boards, 
1s. net. 


The Garrisoned Soul. Meditations on ‘‘ Peace, Perfect Peace, ”’ by 
C. E. P. Antram. Fancy cloth, 1s. net. 
“Tt is just the sort of book, chaste and beautiful, contents and binding 
alike, that would make a pretty present on a birthday or a Church festival. 
Its size and its type make it suitable also to send to an invalid. Indeed, 
its cheering chapters would to many such, we are sure, act like a tonic, 
and be an efficient co-worker with the physician.’’—Sheffield Telegraph. 
Women and their Saviour. Thoughts of a Minute for a Month. 
By Marianne Farnivesam, Author of ‘‘ Harvest Gleanings,” 
&ec. Cloth, ls. net. 
“These ‘thoughts of a minute for a month of mornings,’ are the 
outpourings of an entirely unaffected piety.”’—Glasgow H erald. 


Reasons Why for Free Churchmen. By Rev. J. D. Jonzs, M.A,, 
B.D. Small 8vo, cloth boards, ls. net. 


The Price of Priestcraft. By Howarp Evans. Crown 8vo, paper 


covers, ls. net; cloth, Is. 6d. net. 

“We wish for it a very large circulation. No one has served the cause 
of religious freedom better than Mr. Howard Hyans by his labours in the 
Press and elsewhere.’’—British Weekly. 

Sunday Afternoon Song Book, with Tunes. Compiled by H. A. 
Kennepy and R. D. Mercatre. Is. net. Words only, 
12s. 6d. per hundred net. 

“The airs have been selected and arranged under the editorship of Mr. 
R. D. Metcalfe, and add so much to the value of the collection that this 
edition will easily supersede all others and give the work a new popularity 


with choral societies and others interested in church music.’’ 
The Scotsman. 
1/- 


Oliver Cromwell. By R. F. Horton, D.D., Author of ‘‘ John Howe,” 
“The Teaching of Jesus,” &c., &c, Sixth Edition. Nine- 


teenth Thousand. ls. ae ; aa ee 
fs in the library of every ristian student. 
eae As ” Methodist Recorder. 


me from the Inside; or, The Priests’ Revolt. Translated and 
a Compiled by ** J. B.” of The Christian World. Third Thou- 


sand. F’cap. 8vo, Is. 
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PICTURE BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 
Pictures by LOUIS WAIN, HARRY B. NEILSON, J. A. SHEPHERD, 
ELSIE BLOMFIELD, etc. 
Printed in colour, varnished boards, 1s, 


1/- 
*Animal Fancy-Land. 
Animal Picture-Land. 
Animal Happyland. 
Merry Times in Animal Land. 
Animals in Fun-Land. 
The Merry Animal Picture Book. 
Holidays in Animal Land. 
Animal Playtime. 


Animal Gambols. 


Outline Text Lessons for Junior Classes. By Guapys Davipson, 
Author of ‘‘ Kindergarten Bible Stories,’ &c. F’cap 8vo, 
cloth boards, 1s. 


“The book is simple and practical, and will be found suggestive and 
helpful by teachers.’’-—Sunday School Chronicle. 


How to Read the Bible. Hints for Sunday School Teachers and other 
Bible Students. By W. F. Appnny, M.A. New and Revised 
Edition. Cloth boards, ls. 


“A most admirable little work. We know of no book which deals with 
this subject so clearly and adequately within so small a compass. It speaks 
of itself modestly as ‘“‘ Hints for Sunday-school Teachers and other Bible 
Students,’”’ but it is one of the very few manuals which are well worth the 
study of the clergy.’’—7 he Guardian. 


Short Talks to Boys and Girls. By J. C. Carte, Author of ‘‘ Talks 
to Little Folks.’? Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 


A Religion that will Wear. A Layman’s Confession of Faith. 
Addressed to Agnostics, by aScorrisH PRESBYTERIAN. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, Is. 


The Divine Satisfaction. A Review of what should and what should 
not be thought about the Atonement. By J. M. Wurron, 
Crown 8vo, paper, ls. 
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Health and Home Nursing. By Mrs. Lressers Maruer, Health 
aN to the Northumberland County Council. F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, Is. 


A book that should be in every household. Contains 
chapters on The Care of the Invalid, Homely Local Applica- 
tions, Feeding the Invalid, Infection and Disinfection, Care 
of the Teeth, The Value of Foods, Influenza, its Causes and 
Prevention, Consumption, its Causes and Prevention, Digestion 
and Indigestion, Headaches, Home Nursing of Sick Children, 
What to do till the Doctor Comes, Habit in Relation to Health, 
The Health of the Town Dweller. 


Helps to Health and Beauty. Two Hundred Practical Prescriptions 
by a Pharmaceutical Chemist. Price ls. 


“ This little book contains two hundred practical prescriptions or formule, 
for preparations for the hair, hands, nails, feet, skin, teeth, and bath, in 
addition to perfumes, insecticides, and medicaments for various ailments. 
As far as possible technical language is avoided, and the directions are clear 
and concise.’’—Pharmaceutical Journal. 

Morning, Noon and Night. By R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. F’cap 
8vo, parchment cover with gold lettering, Is. 


“ Deeply suggestive, and as earnest as its fancies are pleasing and quaint.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


Wayside Angels, and OtherSermons. By W.K.Burrorp. Pott 8vo, 
cloth, ls. 

Tasty Dishes. A Choice Selection of Tested Recipes, showing what 
we can have for Breakfast, Dinner, Tea and Supper. It is 
designed for people of moderate means who desire to have 
pleasant and varied entertainment for themselves and their 
friends. It isa book of genuine and tested information. New 
Edition. Thoroughly revised and brought up to date. 130th 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, ls. 

“No home ought to be without this timely, useful, and practical family 
friend.’’—Brighton Gazette. 

More Tasty Dishes. A Book of Tasty, Economical and Tested 
Recipes. Including a Section on Invalid Cookery. A Supple- 
ment to ‘* Tasty Dishes.” New Edition. Price ls. 

“ Bvery recipe is so clearly stated that the most inexperienced cook could 

follow them and make dainty dishes at a small cost.””—Pearson’s Weekly. 

“ The recipes given have been carefully tried and not been found wanting.” 
The Star. 

‘ Talks to Little Folks. A Series of Short Addresses. By Rev. J. Cc. 

Carine. Crown 8vo, art vellum, ls. 

“No one who reads this book can reasonably doubt that Mr. Carlile is 
master of the difficult art of catching and sustaining the interest of young 
eople. He is wise enough to dispense with the preacher’s framework, texts, 
introductions, &c., and at once he arrests attention by a direct question 
or a brief story.”—Literary World. 


Christianity in Common Speech: Suggestions for an Every-day 
Belief. By Sir J. Compron-RIcKkeErt, M.P. Demy 8vo, ls. 
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RECITATION BOOKS 
By MARY E. MANNERS 
Crown 8vo, Linen Covers, Is. each. 


A Tale of a Telephone, and Other Pieces. 
“Narrative pieces, suitable for recitation.’’—Outlook. 
Aunt Agatha Ann: and other Ballads. Illustrations by Ernnoxtp A. 
Mason and Louis Wain. 
“ Excellent pieces for recitation from a popular pen.’’—Lady’s Pictorial. 


SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS 


(CuEzaP EpIrion). 
Bound in red cloth, ls. each. (See also p. 25.) 


The Taste of Death and the | Faith and Self-Surrender. By 
Life of Grace. By P. T. James Martineau, D.D., 
Forsyta, M.A., D.D. D.C.L. 


The Conquered World. By Martineau’s Study of Religion. 


R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 
The Christian Life. By W. M. By Richanp A. ARMSTRONG. 


Suvcuarr, D.D. The Kingdom of the Lord Jesus. 
The Way of Life. By H. Arnotp By AtEexanpER A. Mac- 
Tuomas, M.A. KENNAL, D.D. 
6d. net 


*They that Wait. A Messagefor War Time. By J.H.Jowerrt,M.A., 
D.D. In this daintily produced brochure, Dr. J. H. Jowett 
presents an inspiriting message of comfort and hope for these 
times of anxiety and strain. 6d. net. 


Recollections of Newton House. By Rev. IsaacHanrmt, F.R.G.S., 
F.R.Hist.S. 64 pages, with frontispiece. 6d. net. 


C. Silvester Horne. In Memoriam. April 15th, 1865—May 2nd, 
1914. 64 pages, with portrait, 6d. net. 


The Birthday of Hope. By J. D. Jonns, M.A., D.D. TIlustrated. 
Printed on art paper, with fancy cover and ribbon, 6d. net. 
Padded white cloth, lettering in gold, boxed, ls. 6d. net. 


The Ship’s Engines. A Parable. By tho late T. CampnenL. Fin: 
Layson, D.D. In vellum cover, 6d. net. 
Rey. J. H. JowETT says :—‘I am so glad you are issuing the article in 
the shape of the little booklet. I am sure it will be very helpful to many 
people, and will bring light and leading to many bewildered souls.” 
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England’s Danger. By R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. Price 6d. 
Contents: Romanism anp NationaL Ducay; Sr. Prrer- 
AND THE Rook ; TRUTH; PROTESTANTISM ; Hony SCRIPTURE ; 
PURGATORY. 

“ Good fighting discourses. They contend that Roman Catholicism has 


ruined every country in which it prevails and controvert the leading positions 
taken by Roman theologians.’’—Scotsman. 


CLARKE’S SIXPENNY SERIES 
Demy 8vo, Paper Covers. 


Studies of the Soul, By J. Brierziey, B.A. 
Violet Vaughan. By Emma Jann WorBOISE. 

The Bow of Orange Ribbon. By Ameria E. Barr, 
Jan Vedder’s Wife. By Ameria E. Barr. 

A Daughter of Fife. By Ameria E. Barr. 
Ourselves and the Universe. By J. Brizriey. 


4d. net 


Holy Christian Empire. By Rev. Privcrean Forsyra, M.A., D.D., 
of Hackney College, Hampstead. Crown 8vo, paper cover, 
4d. net. 


“ Rich in noble thought, in high purpose, in faith andin courage. Every 
sentence tells, and the whole argument moves onward to its great conclusion. 
Dr. Forsyth has put the argument for missions in a way that will nerve 
and inspire the Church’s workers at home and abroad for fresh sacrifice.” 

London Quarterly Review. 


3d. net 


School Hymns, for Schools and Missions. Words only. Compiled 
by E. H. Mayo Gunn. Cloth limp, 3d.; cloth boards, 6d. ; 
mousic, 3s. 


2d. net 


The Sunday Afternoon Song Book. Containing 137 Hymns. For 
use at “ Pleasant Sunday Afternoons,”’ and Other Gatherings. 
Compiled by H. A. KennEDY, of the Men’s Sunday Union, 
Stepney Meeting House. Twentieth Thousand, 2d; music, 


ls. 

“Contains 137 hymns, the catholic character of which, in the best sense 
of the term, may be gathered from the names of the authors, which include 
Tennyson, Ebenezer Elliott, Whittier, G. Herbert, C. Wesley, Thomas 
Hughes, J. H. Newman, Longfellow, Bonar, and others. While the purely 
dogmatic element is largely absent, the Christian life, in its forms of 
aspiration, struggle against sin and love for the true and the good, is well 
illustrated.”—Ltierary World, 
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